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A STORY OF EXILE. 


BY ANNA C. FIELD. 


LITTLE more than a century ago, the 

full moon rose over Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and revealed a landscape whose monot- 
ony of snow was severely relieved by 
clear-cut, ebony shadows, dark evergreens, 
and the uncertain gray of naked woods, 
which stretched away into the dimness and 
mystery of night. Across the sky flitted 
the shapes of the northern lights; above 
them the stars glittered in cold, remote 
splendor. An ill-defined, dark object, lying 
upon the ice of the lake, was approached by 


a couple of hounds, followed by their master, 
a half-breed. Upon examination, he discov- 
ered a white infant, sleeping, and well-pro- 
tected by furs. Much perplexed, the hunter 
glanced about him, and perceived, at a short 
distance, in the shadow of some hemlocks, a 


large hole through the snow and ice. The 
track of a pung, and the imprint of hoofs 
were plainly visible on the hither side of the 
opening; beyend it the smooth surface of 
the snow was unbroken. 

Creeping out cautiously toward the hole, 
the hunter found it beginning to freeze over, 
as if the more effectually to hold down the 
unknown dead below. 

After a moment’s close scrutiny, he turned 
away with a superstitions shudder, and went 
back te the infant, who, partially uncovered, 
was beginning to cry with the cold. 

Flinging his day’s game and rifle over his 
right shoulder, and clasping the child in his 
left arm, he plunged into the forest on the 
northern shore of the lake. As he ap- 
proached his cabin the door opened, and the 
red firelight within, outlined upon the snow 
the weird silhouette of an old woman. 

Eighteen years later, this old woman, who 


had been a kind foster-mother to the little 
waif, lay upon her death bed. During the 
temporary absence of her son, in Ports- 
mouth, whither he had gone to dispose of 
pelts, she disclosed to Roger, as she had 
chosen to name him, as much as she knew 
of the story of his life. 

The night that the baby was brought to 
the cabin, she had found, around his neck, 
an ornament containing two miniatures, 
finely painted upon ivory. This she had 
concealed between the logs of the cabin wall, 
for fear that her son might sell it for rum. 
She advised Roger to take it to Portsmouth, 
after her death, show it at the inn, tell his 
story there, in the hope that someone might 
be able to put him in the way of finding a 
clew to his parentage. 

‘*T think the picters be yer father and 
mother. Ye favor ’em both. Dick can 
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spare ye, but I never could. Ye’ve kept the 
memory of old England green in my heart 
this many a year; but I’m going to a better 
country soon.”’ 

After the old woman’s death, Roger started 
on a slow and toilsome tramp to Ports- 
mouth. Late in the afternoon of the first 
day, he came into the northern edge of Mid- 
dleton, now Brookfield, and into the shadow 
of Cropple Crown Mountain, beyond which 
rose the faint blue Gunstock range. 

At the nearest house he saw a young girl 
erossing the yard. According to the custom 
of that primitive time, he asked for a night’s 
lodging there, and offered to pay for the 
same in work. It was the more readily 
granted, as the family consisted of only the 
young girl and her grandmother, and there 
was always plenty of rough, hard work 
awaiting the kindness of some masculine 
friend or neighbor. 

After the household tasks were completed, 
Dorothy brought her spinning-wheel near 
the hearth, and the three chatted awhile by 
the firelight. When Roger resumed his 
journey, early in the morning, he had par- 
tially promised to return and carry on the 
small farm that summer. 

Upon his arrival in Portsmouth, he in- 
quired his way to Queen Street and the 
Earl of Halifax Inn, and made known his 
errand to the landlord. 

“Seems ter me I do recollect some sech 
fact; but you wait till old Dan Perry comes 
in to-night, for his mug of ale.’ 

‘* What makes yer think he’ll know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Oh, nothin’; only he knows everybody 
*t ever lived, ’n everything ’t ever happened. 
Some folks calls him half-witted. If that’s 
true, his few wits must be uncommon sharp, 
for he remembers everythin’ he ever knew 
or heard.” 

Early in the evening came old Dan, and 
several other loungers dropped in and seated 
themselves in slouching, comfortable atti- 
tudes near the fire, for the spring evening 
was raw andcool. Roger took the ornament 
from his pocket, and dashed awkwardly into 
the middle of his subject. 

‘¢°Twas round my neck when Wild Dick 
found me. Do yer remember anything ’bout 
some folks as was lost atween Gilmantown 
and Wolfboro, twenty-one year’ ago last De- 
cember ?”’ 

Twenty-one year’ ago last December! 
Lemmesee? That was six year’ and four 
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months afore the Revolution,” said old Dan, 
slowly. 

Meantime, the fireside circle was examin- 
ing and discussing the ornament. 

Foreigners!” said one. 

‘‘Aristocrats! ’’ observed another, closely 
and scornfully scrutinizing the delicate, pa- 
trician faces. 

‘‘'The lady’s dress is almost the same as 
that in Grandmamma Langdon’s portrait,” 
said a handsome, but somewhat dissipated- 
looking young gentleman, glancing carelessly 
at the picture. 

““Yes—I have it—now,” said old Dan, 
slowly, smoking and puffing between his 
words. ‘‘ Jest twenty-one year’ ago last 
December, some Gilmantown folks, —a 
Frenchman ’n his wife, ’n little boy, left 
hum ter go to Wolfboro. "Twas a bright 
day after a thaw. They war goin’ ter 
look about the settlement, for they meant ter 
move up thar in the spring, if they liked the 
look o’ the place. Well, ’t come on bitter 
cold that night. I remember it now, ’s well 
*s if twas yesterday. When ’t got round 
time fer ’em to be back ’n they didn’t come, 
the neighbors turned out t’ hunt ’em up. 
But nobody ’n Wolfboro, or on the way 
there, ’d ever seen or heard of ’em. Some 
thought they was taken captive by the In- 
juns; others, they’d been torn to pieces by 
the wolves; and others, ’t they’d lost their 
way ’n froze ter death in the woods. Thar 
war plenty of excitement ’bout it ’t the time, 
*n I recollect hearin’ somebody say the peo- 
ple had lived in Gilmantown ever sence the 
British druv ’em out of Novy Scoshy.”’ 

‘¢ Where’s that ?”” asked Roger. 

Why, off ’n this diretion, boy, in the 
Provinces,” replied Dan, pointing over his 
shoulder with his thumb. ‘ That’s all I 
know ’bout it. Now, what do you know? 
Be you the baby? be your 
age.” 

Roger related the few facts in his pos- 
session. 

‘Well! well!”? commented old Dan. 
°N’ so yer the selfsame baby, come ter 
light after all these years? Wonder how ’t 
happened ’t you was saved, an’ all the 
rest—father, mother, horse ’n pung—went 
down ?”’* 

‘Most like the mother, seeing her own 
peril, tossed the baby out,” said a voice in 
the doorway, that of the landlady, who, in 
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A STORY 


passing, had caught sight of the earnest 
faces by the fireside, and had stopped to 
listen. 

Roger was disappointed. He had made 
this hard journey of sixty miles only to add 
one more link to the wild story that had been 
perplexing him for days. 

“Didn’t them French folks have no 
kin?’ he asked, anxiously, of the old man. 

“JT guess not, young man. Seein’ as they 
had theirselves, they war luckier ’n mest 0’ 
them Acadians.”’ 

“Are you certain, Dan, that these people 
who disappeared so mysteriously, twenty-one 
years ago, were Acadians?” asked young 
Mr. Langdon. 

‘No doubt at all. They told their stery 
straight enough to their neighbors. They 
went te Gilmantewn from the shores 0’ Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,—you know a thousand 0’ 
the poor wretches landed there,—’n they 
lived in Gilmantown till the night they was 
lost.” 

“One could almost take his oath that this 
young man is the grandson of the gentle- 
man here in the portrait,’ thouglf#)Mr. 
Langdon, ‘“‘and yet how could that be? 
The Acadians were hardly more than peas- 
ants—small farmers, at best, and these pic- 
tures have as high-bred and intelligent a 
look as that of any face I ever saw in Ports- 
mouth er Boston, or even London. There’s 
a knot, then, fer somebody to untie,’’ he 
continued, aloud. After a moment’s puzzled 
scrutiny into the beautiful, southern faces, 
looking so serenely indifferent to the trouble 
and perplexity of their poor, half-civilized 
descendent, he handed the ornament to 
Roger. 

“Don’t part with it,” he said. ‘ You’ve 
waited twenty-one years to add to your story 
the bit you’ve found to-night; the rest is 
somewhere. Perhaps you may find it yet.” 

The next morning Roger returned to Mid- 
dleton, leaving word where he might be 
found, if inquiries were ever made for him. 

One afternoon, when Roger had been 
domiciled for a fortnight at Dame Burley’s, 
Dorothy sat in the wide kitchen at her spin- 
ning-wheel. Roger, on the opposite side of 
the room, was sorting out some seeds, for 
planting-time was near. Dorothy was too 
much absorbed in her work to take any 
notice of him. Presently he went ever to 
where she was spinning, and, without speak- 
ing, laid the miniature in her lap. The 
wheel stopped with a suddenness that broke 
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the thread. Vague and confused thought. 
flashed through her mind. 

‘“‘They put me in mind of ‘some of the 
grand company that I used to get a glimpse 
of the fall that I was up at the Government 
House, spinning. Granny says that fall 
spoilt me for any common life, but I guess 
she’s mistaken. I’ve got plenty of good 
common-sense, after all. My dreams don’t 
spoil me for work. Where did you get 
this? What beautiful faces! Whose are 
they ?” 

Roger told his story briefly. 

‘Yes, they must be your grandparents. 
It isn’t all imagination, then, that has made 
me fancy you a prince in disguise, even 
when driving home the cows. And yet you 
can’t even read, or write. But that isn’t 
your fault. Suppose I teach you two hours, 
every evening this summer?” 

Roger gladly agreed to this. Dorothy for- 
got her spinning; Roger forgot his seeds; 
the fire went out, and the sun went down, 
and bathed the beautiful young couple in 
rosy light, while they sat there, puzzling 
over the unknown faces, and making plans ~ 
for the future. 

Pleasant weather came on rapidly. Every 
night, at sunset, when the farm-work and 
household labor were completed for the day, 
the two young heads bent together over the 
same book, Derothy patiently teaching, and 
Roger as patiently learning; and, all through 
the golden summer weather each was learn- 
ing another lesson. 

September melted into October, and the 
harvests were gathered in. Only coarse, 
dead stubble marked the fields that had 
waved in beauty and wealth for weeks. 
Here and there, in desolate cornfields, 
pumpkins and winter squashes were left to 
absorb more coler and sweetness; and, here 
and there, in an orchard, apples still turned 
their glowing cheeks to the sun. But, 
though the fields and meadows had lost their 
summer charm, October’s own blue was in 
the sky and upon the hills, and October’s 
brush had painted the forests. 

On the morning of the fifteenth, Roger 
announced his intention of taking a holiday. 
Dorothy obtained permission from her 
grandmother to accompany him. She had 
many times expressed a desire to see the 
spet where he was found, and they rode off 
on horseback, in the old, colonial way, over 
the forest-path to the lake. 

Those who have had the good fortune to 
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see that beautiful sheet of water in mid-Oc- 
tober, behold what these lovers saw in that 
October of long ago,—shores and capes of 
emerald green, forests splendid with autum- 
nal coler; rising beyond, peaks dim and ten- 
der in remotest blue; above, the brilliant 
October sky, below, its reflection in the 
water. Not a breath of wind ruffled the 
surface of the lake; not a leaf or grass-blade 
seemed to stir upon the shore; neither robin, 
fife-bird, or whippoorwill sang in the gay 
woods; the drowsy and monotonous chant 
of crickets alone broke the stillness of this 
perfect day. 

Roger was only a farm-laborer, and Doro- 
thy a poor, country maiden, but they were, 
perhaps, as happy, floating there together, 
in the pleasant simplicity of the olden time, 
as the men and women who idle away the 
summer hours upon its shores to-day. Their 
canoe floated toward the same hemleck out 
of the shadow of which Wild Dick had fled, 
in superstitious terror, nearly twenty-two 
years ago. The hemlocks cast their shadows 
low on the opposite side. There was no 


need to talk; and, presently, a strange, 
sweet silence fell upon them both, a part of 


the exquisite repose which seemed to brood 
over all nature. 

The afternoon waned, and Roger pushed 
out from the shore, and rowed across the 
glassy inlet toward the opposite bank, with 
its double fringe of ferns and reflected ferns. 
A little later, wrapped warmly for the eve- 
ning, they started for home. The road from 
the lake to Cropple Crown Mountain is well- 
known to the tourists of to-day, but its old 
charm of remoteness and seclusion is forever 
gone. This lovely day and lonely ride, the 
sweetest and best that either had ever 
known, were never forgotten by either. 
When old and gray, in years long after, this 
day of their betrothal steod out from all 
others of their lives, golden, peaceful and 
perfect. 

A month later the banns were published, 
and, in December, Roger and Dorothy were 
married. 

“‘A handsomer couple never walked to 
meetin’ of a Sabbath day,”’ said the people. 

A few months went by, during which, in 
their leisure moments, Roger and Dorothy 
kept up their eld habit of adding, day by day, 
to their stock of knowledge. Occasionally 
a newspaper found its way to their secluded 
dwelling, and was eagerly read and re-read, 
then carefully folded and laid away. The 
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events which it chronicled, and which were 
transpiring outside of the peaceful circle of 
green hills which shut them in from the 
great world, were discussed and marveled 
over until another paper came, and fresher 
news displaced the old. To the reports of 
the unsettled times in France, were added 
startling rumors of an insurrrection of the 
slaves in Santo Domingo. Horrible stories 
of wholesale pillage, of massacre, of confla- 
grations came to this peaceful village, and 
filled the hearts of its people with pity and 
horror. In June, 1793, Gen. Galband’s fleet, 
crowded with ten thousand refugees, arrived 
in the United States. Among them was a 
French planter, Leon Chappotin, of about 
twenty-nine years of age, who landed at 
Portsmouth. Here he sold a few jewels, the 
only articles of value which he had succeeded 
in saving out of the wreck of his large prop- 
erty. With the proceeds he went to Middle- 
ton, where, some Portsmouth gentlemen 
had told him, he would probably be able to 
establish himself in trade, in a small way. 
He told his sad story briefly, and proved his 
fortitude and manliness by making immedi- 
ate efforts to support himself in the first 
honest way that presented itself. Near 
Cook’s Pond stood a small farm-house, in 
which he hired a front room for a stere, and 
stocked with such groceries and dry goods, 
from Dover, as would be likely to be called 
for by the farmers and their wives. The 
news of the West Indian’s arrival and 
settlement in Middleton spread rapidly, 
and people came many miles from curiosity 
to see the foreigner and talk with him con- 
cerning the terrible events which had s0 
lately happened in his own country. 

One day, not long after M. Chappotin’s 
arrival, Roger happened to be with him 
alone in the store. Speaking of exile led 
to the telling of Roger’s story, and he 
showed the West Indian the ornament which 
had puzzled so many. Monsieur Chappotin 
examined it attentively. 

ve no doubt,” he said, finally returning 
it to Roger, “‘ that they are genuine portraits 
of some of the French nobility of the ancien 
regime. Why don’t you write out a descrip- 
tion of the coat-of-arms, and send it, with 
yeur story, to Governor Morris, your minis- 
ter to France? It is barely possible your 
letter would receive an answer; though, co0- 
sidering the unsettled state of things there, 
I doubt if such a letter, at this time, would 
be deemed worthy of much attention.” 
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The letter was written and dispatched. 
Monsieur Chappotin, between whom and 

Roger a strong attachment grew up, became 

a frequent guest at Roger’s home. The 

long New Hampshire winter, with its pleas- 

ant, intellectual evenings by the fireside, 

passed by. No answer had come from 

France to the letter, and Roger and his wife 

quietly resigned all hope of an answer, and 
laid the ornament carefully away, to descend, 

with its fragmentary history, to their chil- 
dren. Meantime, Leon Chappotin was driv- 
ing a brisk trade in the little store by Cook’s 
Pend. Three other Frenchmen, M. Tos- 
can and MM. Ferrein, had found their way 
to Middleton. They, also, were refugees 
from Santo Domingo. The four, with 
Roger, so strangely brought together in this 
remote settlement, from countries so widely 
separated, formed a little colony by them- 
selves, knit together by the strong ties of 
exile, and a common nationality. As Roger 
himself never spoke of his story now, they 
were careful not to allude to it in his pres- 
ence, but they talked of it among them- 
selves, and regarded him with the interest 
which always attaches to a person of myste- 
tious birth. So passed the summer of 1794, 
the three new-comers spending their days, 
like Roger, in the sweat of their brows. 

One warm evening, in October, Roger and 
his friend had been sitting, for some time, 
on the steps of the store, engaged in earnest 
conversation, which flagged a little as the 
moon rose, round and red, through the east- 
ern haze. At that quiet and pensive mo- 
ment, the thoughts of both men reverted te 
the past; Leon’s returned to Port au Prince 
and evenings in the suburbs, when the 
southern moon rose over fields of tobacco and 
sugar-cane, and groves of palm and orange. 
Their reveries were interrupted by the clat- 
ter of hoofs upon the road, and the approach 
of aman on horseback. He stopped in front 
of the store and inquired, with a bow, if it 
were the residence of Monsieur Chappoetin. 

-He spoke English with perfect correctness, 
but with a strong French accent. 

Being answered in the affirmative, he ac- 
cepted Leon’s invitation to dismount and 
come in. Roger observed that he was lame, 
but that the singular grace and dignity of 
his person did not seem to be impaired by 
this defect. Glancing after the two men, as 

they went into the store, he heard some 
French words clearly spoken in a sonorous 
voice, and saw Monsieur Chappotin’s un- 
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feigned start of pleased surprise, and his 
profound bow. Then Leon said something 
in French, and the two gentlemen went into 
an adjeining room and closed the door. A 

little later, Leon came out and led the horse 

away to the stable; and, half an hour after- 

ward returned, with his guest, to the store 

and entered at once into conversation. 

Presently, several of the villagers strag- 
gled up to the store. The loungers outside 
stared and surmised, and Roger, himself, 
could not refrain from an occasional glance. 
The stranger’s personal appearance was dif- 
ferent from that of any man he had ever 
seen. His figure was good, his bearing ex- 
tremely distinguished and dignified, and his 
complexion strikingly fair. His drooping 
eyelids gave his face an expression of quiet 
reflection; the eyes were a soft, dark blue. 
His features were molded with peculiar deli- 
cacy, with a slight, apparently habitual ex- 
pression of disdain about the mouth. To a 
careless eye, one of the most noticeable 
things about him was the hair, worn flowing 
upon the shoulders, and of a golden color, 
much brighter and richer than is common 
even among people of Saxon descent. 

Leon did most of the talking, with flashing 
eyes, changing expressions of his dark face, 
and the rapid gestures so common in the 
South. The deportment of the stranger was 
in marked contrast: His drooping lids 
almost concealed the eyes, which were bent, 
in apparent thoughtfulness upon the floor, 
and his face was cold, and almost expres- 
sionless. They spoke wholly in French. 
The words Santo Domingo, La France, 
Galband, Bonaparte,” led Roger to infer 
that their topic was the political condition of 
France and Santo Domingo. Occasionally, 
when Monsieur Chappotin paused for a mo- 
ment, the stranger slowly raised his lids, 
and, with a face which betrayed nothing, 
speke a few words in a voice se sweet and 
distinct that the mere sounds gave pleasure. 
There was nothing strange in that, for this 
same voice had captivated all the salons of 
Paris. It was one of the man’s many at- 
tractions, and, for years, had been perfecting 
itself, and increasing its wonderful power. 

The tallow-candles in the store burnt low 
and went out. Roger, with a parting glance 
at the two foreigners, on whose faces shone 
the yellow light of the October moon, went 
home to tell Dorothy of the stranger’s arrival, 
and wonder, with her, who he was, and what 
his errand could be. 
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He avoided the store the next forenoon, 

fearing to intrude, and busied himself about 
the house and barn, doing a little towards 
making things snug and comfortable for the 
winter. In the afternoon he found it neces- 
sary to goto the store. Mistress Burley and 
Dorothy were sitting in the kitchen doorway, 
stringing apples. Toward sunset their home- 
ly work was interrupted. Roger came hur- 
riedly up the road, between its wayside 
borders of asters and golden-rod. 

“Go right in, Dorothy, and put on your 
best gown! ”’ he exclaimed. 

Where have yeu been, Roger?” asked 
Dorothy, calmly. ‘And what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

**Down to the store, and *Talleyrand’s 
there—Prince Talleyrand! It was he who 
came last night.” 

‘¢ What is he here for? ”’ 

“‘He traced Leon up here from Ports- 
mouth, and came up partly to see him on 
political business, and partly to learn if he 
had ever met, or heard of any French Aca- 
dian exiles who had noble connections in 
France. Leon told him my story, and he 
has expressed a desire to see me and exam- 
ine the ornament.” 

“The rest of your story!’’ exclaimed 
Dorothy, jumping up, and allowing the pan 
and its contents to slip unheeded upon the 
grass. 

That evening Prince Talleyrand and Mon- 
sieur Chappotin called at Roger’s house. 
During the introductions a slight expression 
of great satisfaction crossed Talleyrand’s 
face, as his penetrating eyes scanned, for a 
moment, the young man’s features. 

‘*T hardly dreamed of finding so much, in 
this obscure village, to remind me of my 
native country,’ he said. Pardon my be~ 
ing so personal, sir, but you remind me so 
strongly of a certain portrait in a chateau 
near Autun, that I can but speak of it. I 
have with me a letter written by an Ameri- 
can to your minister to France. In it is 
mentioned a certain ornament 

As he hesitated, Dorothy placed the trin- 
ket in his hand. 


* Leon Chappotin, M. Toscan, and MM. Ferrein 
are the true names of West Indian refugees, who 
actually settled in Brookfield, N. H., at the time 
of the insurrection in St. Domingo. It is also true 
that Talleyrand paid them a visit there, for politi- 
cal purposes, it is supposed. Leon Chappotin mar- 
ried a Brookfield lady, and their descendents now 
live in Providence, R. I. 
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** Mon Dieu! the portrait in miniature!” 

he exclaimed. 

He glanced at the coat-of-arms above it, 
turned it over, and said:— 

‘‘And this is the same as the one which 
hangs beside it.” 

‘Perhaps, sir, you can tell me who I 
am,’’ said Roger, as Talleyrand laid the or- 
nament upon the table. 

‘*T will do so, with the greatest pleasure,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Your mother’s maiden name 
was Bruillon. You are the grandson of the 
gentleman whose portrait has so long puz- 
zled you, and the heir to a large estate near 
Autun, in Burgundy. Your grandfather 
was a member of the old Provincial noblesse, 
and one of the few whose property escaped 
ruin in the late revolution. He is nowa very 
old man, and, upon his death, his estates 
and titles will revert to the State, unless 
claimed, meantime, by you. Monsieur 
Chappotin has related to me that part of 
your story known to yourself. The missing 
links are easily supplied. Your uncle, your 
grandfather’s only son, was, at one time, 
governor of Acadie. During his residence 
in Nova Scotia, his only sister went from 
France to visit him. The visit extended 
over several months, and when the time 
agreed upon for her return arrived, she sud- 
denly married an Acadian farmer, to the 
great wrath and disgust of herfamily. Each 
forbade her his house. After the expulsion 
of the French from Acadie, her family lost 
all trace of her. Your grandfather has long 
repented of his harshness, and desires to 

make to you, his only living connection, the 
only restitution in his power,—to give you 
his love, his name and his wealth.” 

The mystery was solved, the story was 
rounded into perfection at last! 

When the young people’s excitement had 
subsided a little, the illustrious guest, rather 
than host or hostess, entertained the little 
group until late at night. Dorothy, with 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, eagerly 
listened to this wonderful man, who had 
charmed the daintiest ladies in the most 
polished court of Europe; and Roger won- 
dered that the face that sparkled with such 
genial smiles in their little circle, could be so 
cold and reserved. 

The next morning, when Roger went to 
the store, he found M. Toscan and MM. 
Ferrien already there. They had heard of 
their distinguished countryman’s arrival in 
Middleton, and had come to pay their re- 
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FOREVER THINE. 


spects to him. Thus these six exiles of a 
common nationality, were gathered, from 
widely separated countries, under one roof. 
Their presence suggested much that was 
romantic, dramatic and historical. Four, 
with tropical faces, were refugees from an 
island smitten with servile war. Roger, 
whose complexion and general appearance 
betokened a more temperate origin, was the 
son of parents who had suffered an exile 
more barbarous than any known to modern 
history—an exile so cruel that its perpetra- 
tors destroyed, as far as was possible, all 
record of their horrible crime against hu- 
manity. Strikingly brilliant and fair, in the 
midst of this group sat Talleyrand, graceful, 
suave, perfect in everything that appealed to 
the senses. He, too, was in exile, and very 
poor, but not discouraged. Just now he was 
enjoying one ef his purest delights—that of 
pleasing others—and his face shone with a 
smile as rich and warm as the October sun- 
light that poured in at the open door. 

“Good courage, my friends! We shall 
yet be restored to our homes. I am watch- 
ing, patiently and carefully, the progress of 
events in France, and predict, for myself, a 
speedy return. Monsieur Bruillon’s depar- 
ture will immediately follow mine. The 


disaffection of the negroes, in Santo Domin- 
go, will subside, presently, but if your for- 
tunes in thatisland are lost, you have youth, 
health, fortitude and energy, the most mag- 
nificent of capitals, upon which you can 
erect new fortunes in this country of inex- 
haustible resources.” 

While his hopeful and electric words still 
rang in their ears,and after embracing each, 
he sprang into the saddle. 

‘* Bon voyage!” they cried, as he turned 
his horse’s head. 

** Bon courage!”’ he returned; and, with 
a smile and a bow, rode swiftly away from 
the little village. 

The following year came the news of Tal- 
leyrand’s return to France. A few weeks 
later, Roger and Dorothy bade farewell 
to their New Hampshire home, and went 
out, with their hearts light and full of faith, 
to meet the future. Roger was going, at 
last, to prove the truth of his completed 
story; and Dorethy, who was a dreamer, as 
of old, was going to realize her brightest 
dreams. So the vessel bearing these two 
loving and trusting hearts, melted into the 
horizon with the tender purple of the sum- 
mer sunset upon its sails. 


FOREVER THINE. 


BY E. B. WOODLEY. 


OREVER thine! how blest the words 
That breathe such bliss untold, 

How rich the promise they extend, 

How better far than gold! 
Though others live in gilded halls, 

And flaunt in silken pride, 
What care I, so I own thy love? 
. What can I want beside? 


Forever thine! through time and space— 
Through varying weal and woe, 
Our hearts in unison will beat, 
Nor e’er estrangement know. 
As clings the vine around the oak, 
In sunshine and in shade, 
So trusts my love in thy true heart, 
Nor trusts to be betrayed. 


Forever thine! the constant sun 
Which daily walks the skies, 

Is not more faithful to its trust 
Than love that fades nor dies. 
Thy faults are virtues to my sight, 

Thy joys are all my own, 
Thy voice is sweeter to my ears 
Than music’s dulcet tone. 


Forever thine! nor time nor death 
Can change my constant heart, 

E’en though the mighty monarch’s law 
May call on us to part; 

But on that bright and fadeless shore 
Where joys supernal reign, 

We'll meet to bind the broken links 
Of love’s electric chain! 


A LOST LIFE. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVEREAUX. 


CHAPTER I. 


N an old, half-timbered house at the en- 
trance of a pretty little village, roses 
clambering all over it, and looking even into 
the bedroom windows, and when the case- 
ments stood open, scattering their petals on 
the floors with every summer breeze that 
gently shook them, creeping up the old 
chimneys, and running along the eaves with 
wild luxuriance,—in this bower of roses, 
there often peeped out from among them a 
face worthy of companionship with the love- 
ly blossom themselves. It was not so much 
beauty as brightness and gladness and 
health, which made that face so fair to look 
upen, so fit a companion to the bunches of 
red-scented blossoms that rested on the 
cheeks as though they felt that sister roses 
were nestling there. 

Sometimes, the neighbors passing the cot- 
tage, looking up to give their kindly greet- 
ing, saw another face—and yet, as it seemed 
to them, the same, for few could tell apart 
the twe nieces of the maiden ladies whoowned 
the Rosary. 

Barbara and Phillis Airley were twins, or- 
phans from their earliest years; both par- 
ents of the children having died within a 
brief space, leaving the twins to the mercy 
of a world which, happily for them, has 
kindly natures and tender hearts and will- 
ing hands to help the helpless, little as some 
believe it. By the exertion of such kind- 
ness two maiden ladies, aunts of Mr. Airley, 
were discovered, the only relatives the poor 
babes seemed to have. And their desola- 
tion, warmly painted, touched the hearts 
which some people had deemed frozen, and 
beneath their roof the orphans found a home; 
but beyond the fact that it was a home, it 
was all unfit to be the nursery in which such 
tender plants were to be reared. 

The two Misses Rhode, if they ever had 
been young, had utterly forgotten the time 
when they were; if they had ever laughed 
with real hearty laughter, it was so long 
since that they had now forgotten how to do 
it; if they had ever danced, sung, played— 
loved with all the passionate idolatry of those 
halcyon days when we “‘believe all things, and 
hope all things; if they had ever gone 


through all youth’s bright hallucinations and 
happy dreams, they cared not to live their 
life again, or see through the bright eyes of 
their little nieces any joy or gladness in 
what they now called folly and frivolity. 

Thus, when the baby days were passed— 
watched over by a faithful but grave and 
serious nurse—the twins were sent to school 
—a seminary a mile or so out of the village, 
kept by a sour, disappointed woman, who 
seemed to take out her griefs, as it were, on 
her pupils. They went there by the week, 
returning on Saturday, stopping until Mon- 
day. Had the girls been asked which they 
would have preferred, to stay at school or at 
home, they would have found a difficulty in 
answering; the charms of the lovely garden 
at the Rosary, weighed against the play- 
ground at school, alone making the decision 
in favor of the former. But in spite of these 
difficulties the two girls, ‘like to a double 
cherry parted,” grew up the counterpart of 
each other in face and in form, and bright 
and joyous as the birds that sung among the 
trees in the old garden; pure and innocent 
and beautiful as the fair flowers that grew 
there, which it was their chief delight to 
tend and gather and make into bouquets for 
the rooms, frequently receiving rebukes 
from their aunts for so doing. 

They were a strange couple, these same 
old aunts; full of narrow-minded prejudices, 
which made them think all things wrong 
that were unlike the way ‘“‘ they were brought 
up; and with these two girls they were 
much like quiet domestic fowls who had 
hatched—instead of their own prosaic little 
chickens, who were content to peck about 
among the straw in the farmyard—wild 
beautiful birds that fain would wing their 
flight away into the green woods, among the 
lofty trees and leafy branches, singing their 
bright glad songs, darting after the gorgeous 
butterflies, feeding on the berries and in- 
sects hidden among the leaves, and pluming 
their glossy wings—gay, happy and free. 

Thus, the constant chidings, the frequent 
admonitions to walk steadily, not race about 
so, not to laugh so loudly, not sing about the 
stairs and passages, not spring from one 
flight of stairs to another, were uttered in 
vain; for a moment they ceased, but the gay 
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healthful limbs would not be tethered, the 
bright voices hushed; and now that they 
were too old for school, and were to be at 
heme always, the poor old ladies folded their 
hands together and said to one another:— 

‘¢ What are we to do with them ?” 

There was but little society in the retired 
village in which they lived, and even that 
little the Misses Rhode cared not to culti- 
vate; and when the girls ventured to sug- 
gest that they should like to make any ac- 
quaintance, Aunt Maria, the more serious 
of the two, would say:— 

‘* There are few acquaintances that would 
do you any good, my dears. You are safer 
here in the bosom of your family.” 

But for the natural gayety of their 
natures, therefore, their lives would have 
been very dreary; but together they sang 
and worked and gardened and took long 
rambling walks—haymaking in the summer 
with the village girls, nutting in the autumn, 
skating in the winter, and happy always 
with a great love for each other, which made 
all things a joy to them that they shared to- 
gether. But at length a shadow fell upon 
their path, saddening the dull life far more 
than the long sermons and frequent rebukes, 
which had only become to them, from long 
habit, like the idle wind. 

They were to be parted. Another distant 
relative had claimed (in kindness, they could 
not but own) to help in their support. She, 
a widow without family, had come into some 
property, and felt it her duty to help the or- 
phans. She would take one and support 
her entirely. In these days, she argued, 
distance was nothing. The children could 
often meet, and spend many long days to- 
gether; and she named a day to come and 
settle it all. The poor girls were of course 
allowed no choice. One was to go—which- 
ever Mrs. Maberly decided on when she 
came, 

Only too glad to be released from their 
anxieties, the two old ladies saw, without 
sympathy for the bitter tears they shed at 
parting, one of the twin maidens carried 
away from the Rosary by the merry, kind- 
hearted little woman, who with warm earn- 
estness tried to comfort them, and promised 
that they should meet often. She insisted 
on their drawing lots which should go with 
her, the lot fell upon Phillis. 

* * * 

Beside a large still lake, reflecting the blue 
sky, across which the light fleecy clouds 
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were skimming, and the graceful silvery 
birches on the banks bowed to their images 
in the water, on which large water-lilies lay, 
and the birds flitted across, dipping their 
beaks in the stream, and tossing the water 
up to glisten in the sunbeams; where be- 
neath large trees, hidden in their shadows, 
fragrant violets grew, and clematis and wild 
roses clung together in a tangle of sweet- 
ness; where the bushes of the blackberry, 
with its abundance of tinted blossoms, gave 
fair promise of a rich crop of its luscious 
fruits; beside this lake, in the warm glow- 
ing summer time, many a still evening stood 
a young girl, listening to a music sweeter 
than that of the song-birds which chanted 
their joyous lay in the trees above her; 
sweeter than the rippling water at her feet, 
or any sound she had ever listened to before. 

The villagers passing her, as with swift 
feet she sped along to the trysting-place, 
looked after her in a mute wonder as to 
what could make Barbara Airley, who passed 
her dreary days in the Rosary with no com- 
panionship but her old aunts, bear such 
a face of joy. 

A light had dawned on her since her sis- 
ter’s departure, which had shed radiance on 
all her life. What were her aunts’ sharp 


“words to her now, drowned in the passion- 


ate murmurs of a voice that rang forever in 
her ears, ‘‘ Barbara, my Barbara;’’ what 
was the dull monotony of the life, cheered 
by the hope of that hour beside the crystal 
lake, carrying home sweet bunches of the 
wild flowers he gathered, to dream on till 
the daylight woke her to a new day and an- 
other meeting? And the aunts, satisfied to 
find her happy apart from Phillis, and not 
wearying them with lamentations, asked her 
no questions. She had been for a walk; she 
had gathered wild flewers, which it amused 
her to dry in a book; she was content, quiet, 
obedient, and had a radiance in her face that 
increased her beauty tenfold, and made the 
old minister who came sometimes to see 
them, warn them, as he loeked at her in 
wondering admiration, that beauty was a 
dangerous gift, and that they must guard 
her carefully. And so they did as far as 
they knew; they had made no acquaintances, 
and only encouraged the visits of a serious 
young man, the son of an old friend, making a 
respectable income in the neighboring town 
as junior partner in the bank, and who, they 
rightly judged, was lured to his frequent 
visits by the bright eyes of their niece. 
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After one unusually leng stay, they called 
Barbara into the little parlor, where they 
sat in their two armchairs, their hands fold- 
ed on their laps; and bidding her be seated, 
began first their announcement, taking it by 
turns to speak, that Mr. Thomas Bayham 
had done Barbara Airley the honor of wish- 
ing to make her his wife. 

The look of a startled fawn was in her 
face, and a little cry, half of laughter, half 
of tears, escaped her as she answered, ‘“‘ O 
Aunt Maria, Aunt Sarah, I—I do not love 
him! ”’ 

“That is of very small impertance,” an- 
swered the Misses Rhode; ‘‘ Mr. Bayham is 
worthy and well-to-do, he will make you an 
excellent husband. You will see him to- 
morrow, and accept with becoming gratitude 
the honor he has done you. 

“That will do; you may go,” interposed 
Aunt Sarah; and too startled, too sorrowful 
to utter another word, like one in a dream 
Barbara went away. 

That evening she was first beside the 
lake, listening with an intense agony of 
longing for the low whistle through the 
trees, that told the coming of the one for 
whose sake life had become so dear, and 
with a cry of mingled joy and sorrow 
she sprang towards him. 

What is it, my love, my little wild 
bird?’’ he asked, for the tears were dim- 
ming the eyes that were looking up into his. 

They were going te take her away—she 
was never to see him any more—she was to 
be married to some one else. He looked 
down into the loving eyes, smoothing the 
brown glossy hair with his two hands as he 
spoke, smiling a bright incredulous smile 
the while. 

Nonsense, darling!’? he murmured. 
‘* Married— yes, to me—to no one else ever, 
unless you have ceased to love me.” 

Herbert, how can you? You know I 
love you better than my life, my soul—that I 
shall die if they take me from you—that I 
will die, there beneath the water-lilies I will 
end a life cut of which all joy will be gone!” 

‘¢ Hush, hush! ”’ he said, with all that in- 
finite tenderness in tone and manner which 
had won her heart more than his handsome 
faceandform. ‘‘ Be calm, little one; no one 
on earth shall take you from me. If it has 
come to this, we must act at once decidedly. 
To-morrow be here again without fail; let 
nothing stop you.”’ 

She was awake at early dawn, and spring- 
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ing from her bed, looked out at a sky all thick 
with clouds tinted with rose-color.’ “ Oh! it 
will rain, how shall I get out ?”’ she thought 
—she who had learned to note all changes 
in the weather, and could foretell by the 
slightest signs, which in her dull life had 
been her pleasure to watch, when the storm 
would rise, or rain would fall, or wind would 
strew the garden-path with leaves. She 
was right; torrents of rain came down on 
the hot earth, bowing the young green corn, 
weighing down the heads of the bunches of 
roses which hung round her windew; stand- 
ing in pools along the garden-walk; beating 
to the ground the tender annuals with their 
slender stems she had so carefully tended; 
spattering, as evil words will a fair reputa- 
tion, the spotless petals of the lily; and, as 
the day wore on, giving no hope of cessation, 
anxiously as she watched. But she must go 
somehow. He had bid her to do so; what 
could stop her? 

She had a headaehe, she said, and would 
be left alone after the simple, early dinner 
was over, and would not like to be called till 
tea-time. 

The tea was made and waiting for her to 
pour it out, and the maid had been up-stairs; 
but Miss Airley did not answer, she was so 
sound asleep. Then Aunt Sarah peeped 
into the room. It was empty; no Barbara 
was there, nor in the house, search where 
they would. Her cloak and hat were gone, 
too. She was out, certainly—in such weather! 

Sad girl, where could she be ? 

They would not wait for her, certainly 
not; she should have no tea when she did 
come. But when the evening wore on, and 
a gleam of the setting sun glistened on the 
dripping leaves as if it was bidding the day 
a tearful farewell; when the shadows grew 
heavier, and the clouds parting, the moon 
struggled through them, and on the still air 
the sound of the church clock seemed with 
more than usual distinctness and solemnity 
to strike nine, the old ladies looked at one 
another in the gathering gloom of the room, 
and said:— 

‘‘We must send the gardener into the vil- 
lage after the tiresome child.” 

In vain, in vain! The wild bird had left 
its cage. The wings had been too closely, 
too cruelly clipped, and when they grew 
again it used its new-found strength to fly 
from the thraldom it knew so little how to 
bear, and the dull monotony it had been 
such torture to endure. 
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CHAPTER II. 


must write and tell Barbara, Aunt 

Mab, must we not?” said Phillis, 
her face all aglow with blushes as she pulled 
to pieces a large, white rose she was holding 
between her fingers, glancing every now and 
then at one on which a diamond ring was 
glittering. ‘ 

‘Yes, and at once. I will write to the 
old ladies, and leave you the happier task of 
telling your sister. She is a sad girl not to 
write to us; it is some weeks since we have 
heard. 

“Is it? Oh, surely not so long, auntie.” 

‘‘My child,” said Mrs. Maberly, shaking 
her finger, and smiling on the bright, happy 
face, ‘‘ you have net had an idea how the 
moments have gone lately, have you ?”’ 

‘Well, no; perhaps not. Oh, I have 
been—I am so happy, dear aunt! And 
whom have I to thank but you?” 

‘** One, my little girl,’’ she said, laying her 
hand on Phillis, ‘‘who put it into my heart 
with the fortune he had sent me, to help the 
orphan; and I only wish I had taken you 
both.” 

“Oh, so do I, dear. But then I should 
have been too, toe happy; my bright life 
with you has been only marred by the 
thoughts of Barbara. But she has written 
more cheerfully lately, has she not ? ”’ 

Yes,’’ said Mrs. Maberly, thoughtfully; 
“but I have not liked the tone of her letters, 
and her life is so purposeless, so wasted; 
peor little girl!” 

A cloud overshadowed the sun as she 
spoke, and it seemed to fall on both of them, 
for they sighed and were silent. Did some 
unseen power, some mystical presence, give 
Phillis warning that a deeper shadow than 
that gray cloud was to fall on the young life 
they pitied, not knowing yet hew much 
more it needed pity ? 

It may have been. At least, amid her 
own happiness, the acknowledged love of 
the one in all the world from whom she 
would have heard it, she still felt a weight at 
her heart, for which she could not account, 
as the thought of the twin sister she loved 
kept constantly recurring to her, with a 
sense of evil and sorrow surrounding it. 

Too bitterly are the vague fears verified. 
Lost, gone—no trace te be found of the 
bright-eyed, darling sister; no hope now to 
share, as she had dreamed, her home once 
more; all the sweet castles in the air she had 


built of the bright days to come in the pretty 
vicarage where her life was now to be passed, 
all in ruins at her feet. 

The old ladies wrote that they had done 
all they could, but knew nothing of the mis- 
sing one beyond the fact that some boys, 
searching for lily-roots, had seen her with a 
gentleman by the lake. Such care as they 
had taken of her, so rigidly as they had 
brought her up, and taught her “to refuse 
evil and to know good,’ it was shameful, 
ungrateful, cruel; but they would do no 
more, and never see her again—no, not if 
she came a beggar to their door. 

One hot, still summer night, when Phillis 
had been for some months a happy wife, but 
still ever mourning for her lost sister, and 
believing yet to hear of her, there stole along 
through the darkness a figure burdened with 
something which she—for it was a woman, 
young and fair—seemed scarcely able to 
carry, not for its weight se much as for a 
sort of horror in bearing it along. Now 
she stopped, and uncovering it (for it was 
wrapped in a gray shawl), looked at it; then, 
with a cry as of some wounded animal, she 
flew on at an increased speed, and with, as 
it were, a fresh courage. 

On, on, past peaceful cottages where the 
tired laborers slept soundly after the day’s, 
toil, where happy mothers lay with their 
babies in their arms, sleeping their sweet, 
dreamless sleep, past the church and grave- 
yard where the quiet dead lay at rest for- 
ever, past meadows where the cattle nibbled 
softly the cool, dewy grass, so sweet to them 
after the parched heat of the day, speaking, 
as it were, their thanks and comfort in the 
utterance which nature had given them, the 
gentle ‘‘ loe” of the patient ox, or monot- 
onous bleating of the sheep. One poor 
animal, with its head stretched out over a 
gate, was uttering a tender cry for the little 
one which that morning had been taken 
from her side. 

‘“‘Fool!’’ cried the girl aloud, as she 
passed it, “‘it is better so, better dead, at 
rest, at peace!” 

And hurrying on, she reached, at length, | 
a lonely spot, embowered in trees, where 
glided on between its banks a lake such as 
for months had lived forever in her dreams 
and in her thoughts, by whose banks she had 
stood in fancy often, dreaming again the 
blissful moments that should come to her 
never, never more. 

A sudden summer storm had clouded all 
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the sky, shut out the stars, and in their gen- 
tle stead lit up the heavens with vivid flashes 
of lightning; awoke the sleeping children, 
who clung closer to their mothers; driven 
the cattle beneath the trees for shelter from 
its depressing, plashing rain, and angered 
the gentle lake till its fair face was fur- 
rowed, and mimic waves washed up on its 
banks. 

At the door of the Rosary, a low and timid 
knock was heard when the storm was at its 
worst. 

‘¢ Whe can that be on such a night? Let 
them in quickly,” they said, running eagerly 
out to see who could have ventured forth. 

The door was opened, and with a cry of, 
‘“*Have mercy; let me in!” a figure fell 
fainting at their feet. 

Not if she had come a beggar to their 
door, they had said, but that was in their 
anger. They had missed her sorely; they 
were growing old, and needed willing, help- 
ing hands and bright faces about them. 
‘* Shall we forgive her? Hear her story, at 
least,’ they said; and that night Barbara lay 
once more in her own little bed, beneath the 
rose-covered roof where her baby-days had 
passed. 

They wrote at once to Phillis, and she 
came without delay; but neither threats nor 
entreaties would induce Barbara to say more 
thau that she had been abroad, that she had 
met with unkindness; she wanted only peace 
and rest. Phillis begged to take her home 
with her, but the aunts said no, she was bet- 
ter with them; they would keep her quiet 
and make her useful; and, in time, she 
would give them her confidence, they doubt- 
ed not. 

It was a nine days’ wonder for the village, 
the return of the truant, and many stories 
were afloat. What the eld aunts told those 
whom they chose to speak to was that she 
had, in a fit of temper run away, but was 
glad to come back and be obedient now. 
But again they were to be disappointed. 
For many days she lay as one stunned, una- 
ble, as it seemed, to speak or meve; but at 
length she startled them by her sudden ap- 

pearance in the parlor where they sat to- 
gether talking of her, and wondering about 
it, as all day long they did now. 

With her ashen-white face she stood be- 
side them, looking like some sad spirit. 

‘*T must go again,’’ she said; ‘‘I cannot 
stay here. I want work—hard, cruel work. 
I cannot bear this peace and silence; some- 


thing to do that few like to do, something 
for children in the hospitals, where they 
suffer. Let me”—— 

And then, with a shudder and a little cry, 
she brushed her dress quickly with her 
hand, as though some insect or hateful 
thing were creeping on it, an action which 
they had noticed once or twice during the 
few days of her return, and which had been 
another cause of wonder. 

‘*Content yourself here, Barbara. You 
are ill, your brain is excited,” they argued. 
‘‘When you are strong again, we will find 
you a situation.” 

But no, she would hear nothing but the 
one idea—something to do for children, for 
the poorest, the most abject, she cared not— 
only let her spend her life, her strength, in 
their service. Her new excitement terrified 
them. Not, as of old, had they to rebuke 
her ringing laugh, her bounding step, her 
restless gayety. She spoke seldom, but when 
she did, the voice had a harsh ring in it, the 
speech was hurried; the eyes, once so full of 
radiance, gleamed with a wild fire, and the 
once ruddy lips rivaled the cheeks in ashen 
paleness. She never left the house, or spoke 
to any save themselves, and on no subject 
but the one earnest wish for work,—active, 

incessant work; and over and over again 
there was the strange action ef brushing 
something from her dress, while her face had 
a leok of mingled pain and terror in it too 
piteous to see. 

At length, utterly at a loss what to do with 
her, they wrote to Phillis again. She came, 
with Mrs. Maberly, and they said:— 

‘‘ Barbara must have her way. Some bit- 
ter sin and sorrow she would fain work out 
of her; let her do it.” 

Tender and gentle as they all were to her, 
there was no confidence, no answering words 
of love or interest’from her. She sat in the 
same mute apathy, enly speaking, or show- 
ing signs of listening to them, when they 
spoke of the employment she desired. 

With all their hardness, the sight teuched 
the old women so that the rare tears visited 
their eyes, and together they said to Mrs. 
Maberly :— 

‘¢1t seems a hard return for all our care.” 

‘‘ Forgive me for saying so,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘ but, indeed, your ‘care’ has had 
much to do with all this misery. More 
sorrow is wrought in this world by want of 
sympathy than we can dream of. Properly 
to ‘care’ for the young is to think with their 
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thoughts, to see with their sight, only lend- 
ing them mature judgment to guide them. 
They must laugh—let them have wholesome 
fun to laugh at; they must dance—let them 
dance to good music, and with geod friends; 
they must have change, and light, and air, 
and healthful occupations, which shall give 
them a purpose for living beyond its mere 
joy. But in all you give them to do, you 
must remember they want loving words of 
enceuragement, and a belief that they have 
your perfect sympathy as well as your per- 
fect love. No one should undertake the 
‘care’ of the young who cannot thus feel. 
It is too late in this sad case; no earthly 
help can cure this poor child; but God will 
help you if you ask him, with his forgiveness 
if you need it, with his comfort always,’’ she 
said, in a low voice, laying her hands ten- 
derly on the poor girl’s head, who, at the 
conclusion of her speech, had flung herself 
at Mrs. Maberly’s feet, and laid her head in 
her lap. ‘* Have patience and hope, dear,” 
she said, raising her tenderly. ‘‘ There is 
such infinite love watching us; and, better 
still, such infinite knowledge. You will find 
peace and pardon at the last.” 

‘“* You don’t know all,” she said, hoarsely. 

“No. Perhaps you will tell me some day, 
but never mind now. You shall have, if 
possible, the work you crave.”’ 

No inducement would persuade her to go 
with her sister, though with tears she be- 
sought it. She would stay in the Rosary 
till her work came. And so, at length, in a 
large hospital for the diseases of little chil- 
dren, the most leathsome that attended those 
who lived in crowded, close and stifling 
courts, there moved with gentle care and 
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untiring devotion, a pale, sad woman, in 
whem nothing could raise a smile or tear, 
nothing could anger, nothing could disturb. 

Day and night, as long as they would let 
her, she worked amongst them, dressing 
ghastly wounds, holding the dying in her 
arms, the greatest help to all the surgeons 
in her calm self-possession, a wonderment to 
all who saw her; still with the strange, mys- 
terious action of brushing something from 
her dress, which seemed to cling to it and 
fill her with horror,—the only moment whea 
the set, pale face ever changed its one ex- 
pression of patient determination. 

The years went by; dreary years of wit- 
nessing the suffering and sadness wrought 
ef sin and evil, of the perverse opposition te 
the Divine laws. And then the blessed 
summons came. 

Beside the dying bed of the patient nurse, 
there watched a face so like her own, yet so 
full of hope, and brightness, and sisterly 
pity, that those who helped around the sick 
bed must have fancied that the angel spirit 
of the woman herself watched by its earthly 
semblance. Pillowed on the arm of her 
loving, faithful sister, the broken heart found 
rest. As the first streak of day lightened 
the eastern sky, a smile, the one radiant 
smile, shone upon her face. She stretched 
her arms out with an eager cry, and—— 
“(All was ended now, the hope and the fear and 

the sorrow ; 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied 
longing.” 

Barbara was at peace,—her secret dying 
with her. None ever knew what she had 
suffered, and what a living torture she had 
endured. 


WHEN NIAGARA WAS DRY. 


years ago next spring,”’ 

said an old resident of Niagara Village 
to a New York Sun correspondent, “ a sight 
was witnessed at the Falls that had never 
been seen before, at least by people then on 
earth; and, in all probability, such a sight 
will never be witnessed again. It was nothing 
more nor less than the running dry of the 
great cataract; or, at least, so nearly dry 
that it is no exaggeration to call it so, in 


which condition the falls remained for one 
whole day. 

‘¢ The winter of 1848 had been one of the 
coldest on record, and such ice has never 
been known on Lake Erie since, I guess, as 
formed that season. It was of enormous 
thickness. It was quite late in the spring 
before the ice was loosened, even about the 
shores of the lake. One day—lI think it was 
near the end of April—a very stiff north- 
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easterly wind came, and its force was so 
great that it moved the great fields of ice, 
then entirely separated from the shores, up 
the lake, piling the floes in great banks as 
they moved. The sight of those ice banks 
is described yet by those who witnessed it as 
one of most awful grandeur. Toward night 
the wind changed suddenly to the opposite 
quarter, and grew into a terrible gale from 
that direction. 

‘¢ The lake’s surface was packed with min- 
iature icebergs, and these were hurled back 
by the gale with such tremendous force that 
an impenetrable dam was formed in the 
neck of the lake from which the Niag- 
ara River flows, and the great current of 
water which finds its way from the lake in 
the rushing channel of that stream, to be 
dashed over the gigantic precipice at the 
falls, was so held in check that not more 
than one-quarter of its usual volume could 
find a passage through the immense pack of 
ice. 
“As this pack was stubborn, it was, natu- 
rally, but a very short time before the Falls 
had drained nearly all the water out of the 
river. This, of course, occurred during the 
night, and we people who lived in Niagara 
Village knew nothing of the phenomena un- 
til next morning. I remember that I woke 
very early that morning, with the sense of 
something exceeding strange oppressing me. 
It was some time before I discovered that 
the feeling came from the fact that the noise 
of the cataract was almost missing. I 
jumped out of bed, and on leaving the house, 
found that scores of others had been awak- 
ened by the same circumstance, and were 
hurrying toward the Falls to see what the 
trouble was. We found that the great Ni- 
agara Falls was only about one-quarter of its 
former volume. 

‘* We had not heard of the trouble at Lake 
Erie, and the terrible thought that the Falls 
were running dry created a feeling of alarm 
not easily imaginable. The American chan- 
nel had dwindled to a creek in comparison 
with its original proportions, while the 
British channel resembled some ordinary 
river in the droughts of August. Goat 
Island was as big as two Goat Islands, as 
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the water had shrunk from every side of it, 
leaving a wide expanse of wet, slimy, jagged 
recks which no eye in that vicinity had ever 
seen before. The bed of the Canadian 
rapids, far out into the stream, was dry, as 
was the space between the lower end of 
Goat Island, and out beyond the tower. 
The recks thus exposed were black and for- 
bidding, giving the dry river bed the appear- 
ance of a track of charred stumps. The 
Three Sisters looked forlorn in their en- 
hanced dimensions. 

‘The great jet of water which had, from 
time out of mind, leaped into the air about 
three hundred yards south of this group of 
islands in the great rapids, and which is 
leaping there to-day, was not leaping that 
morning; and, as some one remarked that 
day, the tremendous roar of Niagara had 
subsided to a moan. 

“* The scene was at once desolate, strange, 
and awful to contemplate. The picture will 
never leave my mind. The whole village 
was out exploring caves, dark recesses, curi- 
ous formations in the rocks, and other re- 
markable features of the cataract and rapids 
that no mortal eye had probably ever gazed 
upon before. These explorations were made 
safely to the very brink of the Horseshoe 
rapids. A Mr. Holley drove a horse and 
buggy from the head of Goat Island clear to 
the spot where the leaping jet of water had 
always writhed and foamed. He also cut 
several sticks of timber near the brink of 
Horseshoe Falls, had them hewed there, and 
hauled them away with four horses. These 
sticks—they were large, fine timbers—are 
in the frame of some house at the Falls 
now. 

‘“‘This remarkable condition of affairs 
at the cataract continued all day, and showed 
no sign of a change when the people went 
to bed that night. When we arose in the 
morning, however, the old, familiar thunder 
of the Falls was again shaking the earth as 
before, and the river and rapids were again 
the seething, whirling, irresistible torrent of 
old. The ice in the lake had shifted again, 
and some time in the night the long re- 
strained volume of water had rushed down 
and claimed its own.” 
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THE OUTCAST; 
OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


NOTHER week passed quickly on. 
The brothers saw but little of each 
other, Roland spending much of his time at 
Vivian Lodge, and Percy dividing his be- 
tween his studies at Dr. Althorpe’s and the 
society of his betrothed, who, by means of 
her calm, strong mind, cheerful energy, and 
determined hopefulness of nature, was 
already exerting a great and beneficent influ- 
ence upon the character of her lover. This, 
Percy felt and acknowledged, and every day 
increased his reliance, admiration, and 
friendship for Maud; but love, the perverse 
and uncontrollable little god, more and more 
positively refused to be of the alliance, and 
with drooping wings and dewncast brow, sat 
grieving in the inner chamber of the young 
man’s heart, over the ashes of the past, over 
a withered and broken rose. 

Percy locked the door of this chamber, and 
refused to confess, even to himself, that it 
existed; but a graver and sadder look had 
come upon his face, and his smile had lost 
that genial quality which shews that the 
heart is free from care. 

Once, only, he had seen Mrs. Merriten. 
It was several days after the engagement, 
but the first moment that the invalid had 
been sufficiently free from pain to attend to 
him, Maud led her lover to her mother’s 
bedside, and left him there. 

The room was dimly lighted, and it was 
some moments before Percy could distin- 
guish clearly the outlines of the wan, sad 
face, lying upon the scarcely whiter pillew. 
When he did so, his very heart ached at the 
intense sorrow which it expressed,—not an 
active and immediate sorrow, but a deep- 
seated, corroding woe, which had been half 
a life-time grinding out all hope and joy and 
animation from that pallid face. Her very 
hand was sorrowful, as she feebly extended 
it to the young man who stood silently be- 
side her. 

_““Thave more to say to you, Mr. Crown- 
inshield, than strength with which to say 
it,” began she, in a sweet voice, but ene 
whose —_ tones seemed almost like a 


sob. ‘ First, let me thank you for the kind- 
ness and the hospitality you have shown 
towards myself 

‘¢ T have had no opportunity for kindness, 
madam, and the hospitality is my brother’s, 
in whose house you are. In his name, I bid 
you most heartily welcome,” said Percy, in 
the haughty manner with which he always 
disclaimed any ownership of Falcon’s Eyrie, 

Mrs. Merriton thoughtfully raised her 
heavy eyes to the young man’s face, and he 
was at once impressed with their pathetic 
beauty, and with the marvelous resemblance 
existing between mother and daughter, 
marred only by the bodily and mental suffer- 
ing of the former. Another resemblance 


suggested itself vaguely to his mind, but to 
whom he could not determine, and while he 
was still groping after the clue by which to 
discover it, the invalid spoke again :— 

thank your brother and yourself,’’ said. 


she gently. ‘‘ Please say so to him for me. 
But surely, it is to you alone to whom I may 
feel gratitude for the happiness which lights 
Maud’s eyes, and makes her voice so glad. 
She is a dear, good girl, Mr. Crowninshield, 
and has been such a daughter as seldom 
mother was blessed with. Can I be blamed 
for wishing to secure her happiness ?” 

As Mrs. Merriton asked this question, she 
again raised her eyes to the face of the young 
man, with such an earnest and imploring 
glance, that it thrilled through and through 
his generous soul, like an appeal to his high- 
est manhood. 

‘¢ So far as the devotion of my whole life 
can secure happiness to Maud, you may rely 
upon it, dear madam,”’ said he, solemnly. 
‘*T cannot offer her wealth, as yet,—not 
even a home; but I am young and strong 
and determined, and Maud says,’’ added he, 
naively, ‘‘ that these are surer wealth than 
money.’’ 

‘* Maud is right,’’ said her mother, with a 
wan smile. ‘ But you will not be obliged to 
depend on these alone. Your wife will not 
come to you quite portionless. In truth, 
she is an heiress. My husband was almost 
a millionaire, and everything goes to Maud.” 

Mrs. Merriton made this announcement in 
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the abstracted and indifferent manner of 
one who had always been so accustomed to 
wealth, and the luxuries which wealth pro- 
cures, as to attach little importance to a 
good whose opposing evil she had never felt. 
Percy stared at her in astonishment. 

‘“*Maud the heiress of a millionaire?” 
cried he, with genuine chagrin. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought she was poor, like myself! I never 
meant to make my fortune by marrying. I 
preferred to earn it with my wife’s help and 
encouragement.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to disappoint you, then,” said 
Mrs. Merriton, with a smile ef kind amuse- 
ment gleaming for an instant over the 
mournful depths of her dark eyes. ‘‘ But I 
cannot help it. Maud is rich, and all she 
has is yours.” 

‘But there are other things that men 
demand in a wife, besides wealth,” resumed 
the invalid, after a short pause; and now 
her voice grew hoarse and breken with emo- 
tion, and again she fixed upon Percy’s face 
that look of passionate appeal, which seemed 
longing, yet dreading, to put the young 
man’s love to some fearful test. 

“There is nothing that man could ask, 
that Maud is not,” said the lover, soothingly. 
‘“‘Her virtues, and her talents, and her 
beauty grow upon me day by day. The only 
want I feel is in my own deserving of such 
woman.”’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the mother, with fever- 
ish eagerness. ‘‘She isa good girl—thor- 
oughly good. I do assure you, Mr. Crewn- 
inshield, and would with my dying breath, 
that she is all, and more than she seems. 
She is pure, too; with all her wit, and all 
her strength ef character, no child is purer 
than my Maud.” 

‘“*T need no assurance of that, my dear 
madam.”’ 

‘‘And she loves you as few women know 
how te love,’ pursued the mother, growing 
more excited every moment. ‘‘ There are 
depths ef devotion in that girl’s heart that a 
whole life cannot exhaust. Her soul is 
bound up in yours ’”»—— 

“Forgive me, if I interrupt you,” said 
Percy, taking tenderly in his the slender, 
burning fingers of the invalid. ‘ But is it 
quite right, even supposing that you have 
net mistaken the force of Maud’s affection, 
to tell me so plainly what you yourself say 
she will never let me know? Would Maud 
be pleased ?”’ 

“No. It is indelicate, and the child would 
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be inexpressibly shocked, could she have 
heard me,”’ returned Mrs. Merriton, prompt- 
ly. ‘‘And what motive do you suppose has 
been strong enough to induce me to thus 
rend the veil from a virgin’s heart? Why 
have I thus tried to enforce upon your mind 
the value of my daughter’s character, and 
the strength of her affection ? ” 

“That I might the more fully appreciate 
her,’’ said Percy, soothingly. But I assure 
you that it is unnecessary. What I have 
seen 

“No, no; it is not that! It is something 
I must tell you, that will shake your new 
love as this house would shake before an 
earthquake.”’ 

The nervous agitation under which the 
invalid was suffering had now reached its 
climax, and she burst into a paroxysm of 
hysterical tears. 

Percy, much alarmed, pulled the bell, and 
then stood hesitating whether to go at once, 
or to wait the arrival of the nurse. 

Mrs. Merriton herself relieved the doubt. 

‘* Go,” sobbed she. ‘‘Go, and say noth- 
ing. Another time ’—— 

She said no more, and Percy, without 
reply, left the room and hastened to his 
own, where he long paced up and down, 
buried in gloomy reverie. Gradually, how- 
ever, his brow cleared. 

‘* It may be only a sick woman’s nervous 
fancy,’ muttered he. ‘At all events, it is 
nothing about Maud herself—that she inti- 
mated very clearly. The family may be low. 
Perhaps the father was a grocer; or, per- 
haps, a merchant who failed dishonorably ; 
perhaps—but, pshaw! ’tis Maud, and not her 
father that Iam to marry, and I will think 
no more of poor Mrs. Merriton’s bugbear, 
until she herself chooses to introduce it more 
clearly.”’ 

So Percy smoothed his brow, and descend- 
ed to the drawing-room, but it was deserted, 
and the lover concluded that Maud had been 
summoned to her mother. He, therefore, 
ordered his horse, and set off for Dr. Al- 
therpe’s, where his attendance had been 
more regular since his engagement than be- 
fore. In riding by Mrs. Bartell’s, he sud- 
denly remembered the young girl with whom 
he had been so pleased during their only 
interview, and he resolved to call and have @ 
little talk concerning her with his old friend. 

He accordingly dismounted; and, follow- 
ing the fashion of his boyhood, opened the 
front door, and walked in. Hearing voices 
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in the sitting-room, he proceeded in that 
direction, and was abeut to enter, when the 
door was suddenly opened a very little way, 
and Mrs. Bartell squeezed herself through 
the passage, closing the door. 

‘How do you do, Mr. Percy ?”’ said she, 
ina constrained manner. ‘‘Won’t you walk 
into the parlor, sir? ”’ 

“Thank you; but why mayn’t I walk into 


the sitting-room ?” replied the young gen- © 


tleman, with a mischievous pleasure in her 
confusion, as he put his hand upon the latch 
of the door. 

“ Indeed, sir, but I’d rather not have you 
go in there. It ain’t redded up for com- 
pany; and, besides’”—— stammered poor 
Mrs. Bartell, growing extremely red and 
embarrassed. 

“The first reason was the best, aunty,” 
said Perey, with a good-humored smile, as 
he led the way toward the parler, but de- 
clined to seat himself in its bleak and inhos- 
pitable atmosphere. 

“T can’t stay, thank you,” said he, in 
reply to his hestess’s formal invitation. ‘I 
only called to ask if that young lady whom I 
met in the woods the other day, and who 
said she was staying with you, is any worse 
for her fright with the dog?” 

sir, she ain’t,”’ returned Mrs. Bar- 
tell, who had heard the whole story from 
Mary, but still persisted in believing ‘“‘ Mr. 
Roland’s ”’ interpretation of the facts. 

‘And who is she; and where did she come 
from?” pursued Percy. ‘I hardly ever 
saw a prettier face, or more charming man- 
ners 

“T must say, Mr. Percy,” interrupted the 
ex-housekeeper, severely, ‘I had thought 
better things of you, than te come talking in 
that style to my very head ”—— 

“What do you mean ?” asked Percy, in 
surprise. 

““T mean, sir, that I’m a decent woman, if 
I’m a poor one, and that no sech doings will 
go on under my ruff. And I must say, Mr. 
Percy, that a young gentleman as has a 
young lady bespoke, had better stay and keep 
her company, than to be running after other 
folks’s pretty faces, and plotting against 
widder’s houses which alluz was respectable, 
and it is hoped that they will so continue.” 

‘Mrs. Bartell, will you be so kind as to 
tell me what you are talking about?” asked 
Percy. 

‘To be sure, sir. I was alluz fond of you 
when a boy, and it’s all for your own good 
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I'm saying it; but I should think, Mr. Percy, 
you’d be ashamed to look a decent woman, 
that knowed you when you was an infant 
in a long white gownd, in the face, and 
you a-plottin’ to bring a ruination into the 
very doors that’s alluz been respectable, 
though they was poor ”—— 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Bartell. When 
you come to your senses, you had better 
write me an apology and an explanation, for 
I really feel some curiosity to know the 
meaning of this tirade!’ exclaimed Percy, 
angrily, as he took his hat and strode from 
the heuse. ‘What the deuce ails all the 
women this morning ?”’ he muttered, as he 
untied Bayard and leaped into the saddle; 
but before he reached the town, the frown 
had given place to a smile, and, finally, toa 
hearty laugh, as he recalled the untoward 
result of his morning call. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HE next morning, the family at Falcon’s 

Eyrie had just completed their morn- 

ing meal, and Maud had already left the 

table, when the door of the breakfast-room 

was suddenly thrown open, and a singular 
form appeared upon the threshold. 

It was that of a very old woman, with a 
figure so bowed that it seemed impossible 
she could have preserved her balance, with- 
out the aid of astick in her right hand. She 
was dressed in a long, scarlet cloak, with a 
hood drawn ever her head, leaving nothing 
visible but the middle of a crafty, puckered 
face, lighted by restless, watery black eyes, 
which, as she silently stood, observing the 
party at the breakfast-table, wandered from 
face to face with an elfish scrutiny. 

Close to her skirts pressed an enormous 
yellow cat, who, with arched back, green, 
dilated eyes, and spiteful hiss, seemed to 
express a general enmity and dislike to 
everything and everybody. 

‘“* Oh, it’s Peggy Waterman! ” said Percy, 
at length, after a long stare had assured him 
of her identity; and, rising, he was going 
toward her, but was detained by Xerxes. 

** Don’t do it, Mas’r Percy!” exclaimed 
Xerxes, while his rolling eyes and chattering 
teeth proved his real alarm. ‘‘ Don’t you go 
a-near it. It’s Satan, sure ’nough, cum to 
kitch up all our souls, an’ dat’s one ob de 
debbils ‘long side.”’ 

‘*You deserve to have Satan catch you, 
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you black rascal,’ exclaimed the master of 
the house, for not taking care to keep such 
strollers out. Why don’t yeu see that some 
one is about while you are in here, to turn 
them off? Tell the hag there’s nothing for 
her, and put her out the doors! ”’ 

‘*¢ But, Roland, this is not a beggar,” cried 
Percy, hotly. ‘‘I tell youshe’s the old nurse 
our father always cared for! ”’ 

‘¢Then she should demand no more from 
the family,” retorted his brother, coldly. 
‘* However, if she’s one of your numerous 
female friends, Percy, I’ve nothing more to 
say, except that I must request you will en- 
tertain her in some other room than this.” 

During this hurried conversation, the in- 
truder had never stirred from her position 
upon the threshold, nor offered either expla- 
nation or apology for her appearance, though 
the intelligent movement of her twinkling 
eyes sufficiently proved that she attended to 
what was passing, and fully comprehended 
the remarks so freely made upon her. With- 
out moving a muscle except those about her 
mouth, or looking at any person in particu- 
lar, she now said, in the weird, echoing 
voice so well remembered by one of her 
hearers :— 

‘““The judge is dead, and his wife is dead. 
One of these days, Brimstone and I’ll be 
dead, too, and then all that we know will be 
dead and buried up in the ground.” 

‘*You’ve come to see me, good Peggy, 
haven’t you?” asked Percy, hurriedly, as 
he approached her, while Roland, languidly 
sipping his chocolate, looked at the woman 
over the edge of his cup with the same con- 
temptueus surprise he might have shown in 
finding himself addressed by an educated 
baboon. 

‘* No, we’ve nothing to say to Mr. Percy 
Crowninshield, to-day. Mayhap we shall 
want him another time, but to-day we want 
his brother. Yes, Brimstone and I’ve got 
something to say to the young man they 
call Reland Crowninshield,—to the master 
of this fine house, and all the country round. 
We’ve come all this weary road to speak a 
few words to him alone.” 

me! Heaven forefend!’’ exclaimed 
Roland, setting down his cup, and shrug- 
ging his shoulders with a contemptuous 
grimace. ‘‘No, no, my good soul. I have 
no desire to eclipse your first favorite. 
Whisper all your soft nothings in Percy’s 
ear; or, if you are tired of him, coquette a 
little with Xerxes here.” 
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‘He don’t know what we can tell him, 
Brimstone,’’ muttered the old woman. ‘“ By- 
and-by, we’ll see him on his knees to us, for 
all his fine talk, won’t we, old Brim ?” 

‘** Come with me, Peggy, come this way,” 
said Percy, earnestly, as he plucked at the 
scarlet cloak, and tried to induce the hag to 
fellow him. 

“Yes, go along with him, Peggy,” sneered 

*Roland, with an insolent laugh. ‘ You'll 
be much more likely to see him on his knees 
than me. I’m not fond of the attitude.” 

With a swift and unexpected motion, the 
old woman suddenly cressed the room, 
closely attended by Brimstone, and pausing 
behind Roland’s chair, put her face close to 
his ear and muttered a single word. 

In effect it was marvelous, for, as he heard 
it, the haughty blood rushed te the face of 
the judge’s heir, until it was almest purple, 
and then retreating as suddenly, left it of 
that grayish yellew peculiar to dark com- 
plexions, and so much more suggestive of 
deathly faintness than the clear white left in 
a blonde skin after the color is withdrawn 
by pain or emotion. 

Rising slewly, Roland turned, and leaning 
upon the back of his chair, looked down at 
the bent figure of the old woman with angry 
scrutiny. 

‘¢T will hear what you have to say,” said 
he, at length, in a cold, cruel tone. ‘And 
beware, old woman, lest you have put your 
head into the lion’s jaws without the power 
of withdrawing it. Unless you can prove 
the truth of that word you have spoken, my 
dogs shall chase you from the place; or, at 
the best, you shall sleep this night in Bed- 
lam. Do you hear?” 

‘‘He won’t talk so loud by-and-by, old 
Brim, will he?” said Peggy, with a feeble 
laugh, as she stooped to pat her cat, who 
repaid the caress with a vicious snarl. 
“Don’t get mad, Brim. He’ll sooner set 
the dogs at his own throat than at you, when 

che knews what you can tell him; or shall we 
tell the other one, Brimstone ? The one who 
came to see us and didn’t want to go away; 
he, he, he?”’ 

‘‘ Follow me, old woman!” said Roland. 
suddenly; as he led the way toward the li- 
brary, leaving Percy to explain to the 
astonished Maud what he himself knew of 
nurse Waterman and her very mysterious 
innuendoes. 

Arrived at the library, the master of Fal- 
con’s Eyrie carefully closed and locked the 
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double doors connecting with the hall, 
dropped the curtains before the low win- 
dows, and then fixing his dark eyes sternly 
upon the face of his strange visitor, said, 
briefly :— 

“Well!” 

‘‘ It’s a nice place to be master of, ain’t it, 
Brimstone ?”’ said Peggy, hobbling about 
the room, closely followed by the cat. “A 
nice place, and a fine house. This is the 
li’bry,—here’s where the old judge used to 
sit. That’s the very chair, that one the 
young man’s a-leaning on, where he sat the 
day he sent for me. Day—no, ’twas night, 
and he locked the doors, and dropped the 
curtains just as the young man’s done now, 
Brimstone. But the judge was soft as silk 
to Peggy then, and it wasn’t one gold piece, 
nor two, he gave her, but twenty—twenty 
gold pieces, and every one with ten good 
dollars in it. Eh, old Brimstone! They 
don’t do so now-a-days for you and Peggy, 
do they ?” 

“Enough of this woman,” interposed 
Roland, harshly. ‘*Tell me instantly the 
meaning of the word you whispered in my 
ear but now.”’ 

“The word? *Twas ‘ Bastard,’ wasn’t it ? 
‘Tisn’t a pretty name for a young gentle- 
man, know. Not nigh so pretty as ‘ mas- 
ter of Falcon’s Eyrie;’ but Brimstone says 
that it’s the only name you have a right to, 
and that the others belong to that pretty 
young fellow who came to see us ’nother 
day, and 

“Wretched creature, why de you try to 
provoke me into crushing out your miserable 
existence ?”’ hissed Roland, fiercely. ‘Prove 
your abominable words, and that briefly, or 
else down on your knees and beg for your 
remnant of life. I despise yet more than I 
abhor you, and may be prevailed upon to let 
you crawl away unharmed if you retract.’ 

“Yes, young man,” said Peggy, suddenly 
erecting herself, and looking for the first 
time in the face of hifm she addressed, ‘‘ you 
abhor the woman who stoed between you 
and death when you was a little, puny baby, 
and no one thought you could live, and you 
despise her yet more, but you shall fear her 
most of all, for she can turn you out of home 
and name, and honorable, place, and the 
good words of men. All this we can do, old 
Brimstone, can’t we?” added she, with a 


sudden relapse to her former attitude and 
manner, 


“Proof, proof; give me proof!” cried 
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Roland, hoarsely, a sudden pang of convic- 
tion rending his soul. 

‘*Well, let us see. We'll begin at the be- 
ginning and tell the whole story; but first 
we’ll sit down and make ourselves comfort- 
able, eh, Brimstone? THere’s a stool will de 
for me; it’s softer than mine at home. I'll 
ask the young man to send me a softer one 
to-morrow—and I guess he will—and there’s 
a fine bed of ashes for you, old Brim. Lie 
down, wise cat, and listen; you can set me 
right if I forget. But my pipe! I can’t talk 
without my cutty pipe, you knew, Brim- 
stone, so I brought it along, and here it is. 
Now let me have a coal to light it, and then 
we’ll begin. The young man’s in a hurry, 
you see, Brim.”’ 

While old Peggy, muttering in this style 
to herself, or to the cat, was actually filling 
her pipe, whose vile fumes soon impregnated 
the air of the whole reom, the victim of her 
procrastinating threats and hints paced the 
hall-like apartment up and down, up and 
down, with the soft, stealthy steps of a caged 
tiger, whose ferocity gathers strength from 
silence. Tiger-like, too, were the side 
glances, which ever and anon he shot at the 
crouching figure at his hearth, and could the 
dark workings of that evil mind have been 
printed upon his brow, men should there- 
after have known what curse Cain carried 
from beside his brother’s corpse. Still he 
did not speak. It seemed as if he dreaded 
the proof he had so vehemently demanded, 
and preferred the torture of doubt to the 
death-like blow of conviction. 

But at last, the old woman, having smoked 
a few moments in thoughtful silence, began 
to speak, in a low, inward voice, as if recal- 
ling to herself the incidents cf a long past 
history. 

‘Almost six-and-twenty years ago it was,” 
said she. ‘‘I was fifty years old, but a hale, 
strong woman, with all my wits about me, 
too. I’d been a nurse to children all my 
life till I came to Falcon’s Eyrie to tend the 
judge’s mother in her last sickness. She 
was sick a great while—a great while, and 
no one could do anything for her but Peggy; 
so Peggy was a woman of great account 
in the fine house, and had servants to wait 
upon her; yes, she did, Brimstone. 

‘“‘Then the lady died, and Peggy went 
away, for there was to be a wedding and a 
bride, and the nurse must be put out of 
sight, with every other dismal thing that 
sickness and death had brought into the 
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house. So she went to the village, and was 
the wise woman there for a while, and no 
farmer’s wife could be properly put to bed, 
unless Peggy was there to see te it. At last 
they began to whisper about that the judge’s 
gay lady was not so blithe as she had been; 
that she was sick and sorry, and that no one 
cared to comfort her, for her husband was 
always away hither and yon, and when he 
was at home, was not always so kind as he 
might be. 

‘¢ But the doings of such great folks were 
nothing to Peggy,then, and she went on 
putting the farmers’ wives to bed, and say- 
ing only that she knew nothing about it, 
when she was questioned about doings at the 
great house. At last, the judge was away a 
long time, and all the gossips were crying 
out upon him, that he could stay abroad, 
and his young wife so near her time. At 
last, one night when Peggy was tramping 
in from Farmer Giles’s, a horseman over- 
took her, and stopped beside her. It was 
the judge. 

‘¢* Peggy,’ says he, and then he stops. 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ says Peggy, and then she 
stops. 

‘**¢ Peggy, I want to see you very particu- 
lar,’ says he, low and hesitating. 

*** Lord,’ says Peggy, to herself, ‘he’ll 
never trust his wife to me, will he?’ and 
then she says, aloud:— 

‘**¢ T’m at your service, sir,’ and he says:— 

Come up to the hall, to-night, and tell 
Xerxes you’ve come for your interest money 
that I was to get from Feladelfy, and he’ll 
bring you to me in the li’bry.’ 

“And ‘ yes, sir,’ says Peggy. ‘And sorry 
am I to have given your honor the trouble 
of getting it for me, and I’ll take it off your 
way to-night.’ But, Brimstone, you see 
that it was only a hint that the judge should 
make it worth her while te come up to the 
house, for she hadn’t any interest money, 
and so the judge knew well enough when he 
fixed his bright eyes on her, and said, soft 
and low:— 

““* Yes, Peggy, it will be ready for you. 
You love money, Peggy, don’t you? You’d 
do most anything for money enough, 
wouldn’t you, eh?’ 

“*But Peggy only curtsied, and said, ‘ 
come up to-night, your honor, about eight 
o’clock,’ and she went along. 

‘*Well, Brim, it was this very room that 
the judge waited in to receive her, and when 
she came in, just as the clock was past the 
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stroke of eight, he was counting money out 
of a little box on the table Gold it was, 
Brimstone, bright, yellow gold, and every 
piece, as he chinked it down, made Peggy’s 
mouth water, for the judge was right when 
he said she loved money. She did love it 
well, and she loves it new, old Brim, but lit- 
tle enough comes her way, now. Perhaps 
there’ll be more, anon. 

‘So Peggy stood watching, and the gold 
kept chinking, till, all at once, the judge 
pushed a heap of it to one side, and said:— 

‘**That’s your interest money, Peggy, but 
I’m going to keep it for you yet awhile, till 
you have done a little favor for me that I’m 
going to ask of you.’ 

‘* “What can that be, sir?’ said Peggy, her 
eyes ou the money. 

‘*¢ Peggy,’ says he, slow and careful, ‘ I’ve 
got a son.’ 

**¢A son, your honor!’ says Peggy. ‘I 
didn’t know as your honorable lady was’—— 

‘**¢ But it ain’t her son,’ said the judge, 
quick and sharp. ‘ It’s my son, and nobody’s 
else.’ 

‘** Very good, your honor,’ says Peggy. 
‘And when the one your lady expects comes, 
you’ll have two.’ 

“¢That’s just it, Peggy,’ says the judge, 
very slow, and looking her straight in the 
face. ‘ But the most curusest part of it all 
is, that them two children’s twins.’ 

‘*¢ Lerd, your honor !’ says Peggy, ‘ and 
how can that be?’ 

That’s your lookout, not mine,’ says 
the judge, beginning to pick up the twenty 
beautiful gold eagles, and putting them in 
the little box. Then he sealed up the box, 
and wrote, ‘Peggy Waterman, for the 
twins,’ on the outside, and showed it to her. 
Then he locked up the little bex inside the 
big one, and leaned his chin on his hand, 
and looked hard at Peggy and laughed. 

“«¢ But, Lord, sir,’ says she, in trouble, 
‘how can I make ’em twins, and one born 
already, and they having different mothers, 
and all?’ 

‘¢¢]]]l manage part of it, but the rest you 
must manage,’ says the judge. ‘ My son 
was born yesterday, an hour before I started 
for home. As soon as he can be moved, his 
nurse is to bring him to a place already 
prepared for her, not half an hour’s ride 
from this. They may arrive to-morrow, next 
day at farthest. I am very anxious you 
should be about my wife during her illness; 
what can be more natural, when you were 
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so many menths, years, indeed, with my 
mother, and we were all so well satisfied? 
Come to-merrow. I will prepare Mrs. 
Crowninshield to receive you, and stay till 
the children need a nurse no longer. Come 
tome the moment you know that the hour 
is near, but don’t let any one else know—not 
even the poor, foolish child herself, if you 
can help it. I shall bring the boy myself, 
and give him to you. I shall also see that 
Dr. Althorpe does not arrive till too late to 
interfere. The rest you must manage for 
yourself, and on your management depends 
the fate of these twenty golden eagles you 
just watched me sealing up.’ 

“Well, Brimstone, Peggy thought it over 
a minute, and then said she’d do it, and the 
judge made her. swear an oath upon the 
Bible that she would never betray the secret 
(and no more she wouldn’t, if he was alive 
to care whether it’s told or kept), and she 
went home. The next day, she came-up for 
good, and the judge carried her to his wife, 
and says:— 

***My love, here’s the good old nurse I 
promised to get for you, she that nursed my 
mother so faithfully through all her long 
sickness.’ And the poor, young thing she 
looked at Peggy, and held out her hand, and 
says:— 

“*You’re welcome, nurse. You look as 
if you'd be kind to me and the baby that’s to 
come.’ 

‘‘And she was kind, Brimstone, she was 
kind and faithful to that poor lady, and to 
her child. What hurt did it do her that an- 
other baby was tended with her own? Why 
should she look at Peggy nights with her 
soft, sad eyes, and point white fingers at 
her in the dark? Yes, Peggy was faithful 
to her and hers. 

“It was that very night, and in the dead 
of night, that the judge’s wife moaned out 
in her sleep and waked, and called to Peggy 
that she was dying. The old nurse soothed 
her, and stole out through the dressing- 
rooms to tell the judge to up and ride. He 
Started from the bed, pale as marble, and 
only nodded an answer. An hour later, he 
tapped on the door, and. when Peggy went 
out to him, showed a basket, and opening 
the cover, turned down the blanket, and 
there lay a little baby, small, and black, and 
ugly. He’s grown since that, Brimstone. 
Look at him as he walks up and down there, 
and see if you would know him? But it’s 
the very same, though he’s so changed, old 
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Brim. This proud young gentleman, this 
master of Falcon’s Eyrie, who was going to 
have you and I torn down by the dogs, 
Brim, this is the very same little baby who 
was smuggled into this house in a basket 
under cover of the black night.” 

‘Tis false, woman! False as hell! False 
as your own lying heart,”’ broke out Roland, 
in a voice so hoarse and altered, that even 
Peggy raised her bleared eyes inquiringly to 
his face. 

‘* No, young man, it isn’t false,” said she, 
in atone of more direct address than she had 
hitherto employed. ‘“‘ It is very true, and I 
can prove it to you. Underneath your left 
arm, very near your heart, is printed a red 
cross.”’ 

Roland started, and struck his hand upen 
the designated spot, as if he had received 
there a deadly wound. 

‘* It is a birthmark!” cried he, angrily. 

‘*T told them so,” said the old nurse, qui- 
etly. ‘‘And I never let any one more than 
just see it, and I never let ’em look close, or 
they’d have seen, as I saw, that it was 
pricked into your little baby flesh. Them 
that did it, meant to know you again, if 
there was need. No; I never let that sharp 
old doctor see it, anyway, and the poor 
mother of the other baby was never well 
enough again to care for anything, so the 
story of the birthmark did well enough. 

‘¢ She was powerful sick, that poor, young 
thing was, and I all alone with her in the 
dead of night; but, at last, I went and told 
the judge he might send for the doctor, we _ 
should be ready for him when he come; 
and, sure enough, when the old man came 
creeping into the room, I had the twins all 
dressed, and lying side by side in their little 
cot. He just looked toward them, and then 
went to the bed. 

‘¢¢ You should have sent for me sooner, 
nurse,’ says he, very quick, for he saw that 
she was sinking; but he could have done no 
more than Peggy did, if he’d a-been there 
all the time. Well, that poor lady lingered 
along about a week, and then she died. She 
never rallied, nor she never tried to’ rally. 
She didn’t care for the babies. I always 
carried her own to her to look at; I hadn’t 
the heart to make her kiss the other. Norshe 
didn’t eare for her husband, though he was 
often in and out, and tried hard to make her 
believe he was fond of her as he had been 
once. But it wouldn’t do. Her heart was 


broken before that child was born, and she 
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didn’t try to live. A week from the day I 
came up to the big house, I dressed that lady 
in her grave-clothes.”’ 

‘You killed her! You killed my mother! 
Murderess, you shall hang yet for this!” 
cried Roland, furiously, approaching and 
spurning the woman with his feot. 

**T didn’t kill her! It’s afoul lie; and she 
was not your mother!’’ retorted Peggy, as 
furiously. 

**' You can’t prove it. Even though you 
take a perjured oath, whe will believe you ?”’ 
sneered Roland. 

*¢Tt isn’t my word or my oath that I shall 
ask folks to take; though, I dare say, they’ll 
help prove the story,”’ said the hag, with a 
cunning laugh. ‘‘ No; I’ve gota better proof 
than that. I’ve got your own mother’s pic- 
ture, young man; and I’ve got a letter in her 
own hand.”’ 

‘* Show them to me,’’ demanded Roland. 

“He, he, Brim, we ain’t such feols as to 
bring them here, are we, wise cat? That 
would be putting our heads into the lion’s 
mouth, to be sure. No, young man; they’re 
where they will be safe, and where no one 
can get ’em, without my leave. But whenI 
first put °em away, years ago, I copied out 
the letter, thinking I might, sometime, want 
to show it to the judge, or to you, and here’s 
the copy.” 

While speaking, the old woman had been 
fumbling in the bosom of her dress, and now 
produced a worn and crumpled bit of paper, 
folded inio the form of a billet, which she 
handed to the young gentleman. 

“* Faugh!’’ muttered he, with an attempt 
at concealing the disgust he experienced in 
handling the document. ‘ It’s hardly werth 
the most I can gain by proving it a forgery, 
to finger it.”’ 

Nevertheless, Roland approached the win- 
dow, and, unfolding the paper, read with 
some difficulty, these lines:— 

Before sending my boy to his father, 
who has promised to have him educated in 
his own house, as his acknowledged son, I 
have had a red cross punctured upon his left 
side, nearly over the heart. This is, that I 
may claim him again at some future day, 
should that be possible. I have asked his 
father to name him Roland. I enclose a 
picture of myself that may aid in our recog- 
nition, should this happy time ever come. 
The witnesses of my signature are my two 
servants, and they know nothing of the con- 
tents of this paper.” 
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‘¢ Where are the signature and the names 
of the witnesses, you old hag?” demanded 
Roland. 

‘* What was the goed of copying them?” 
inquired Peggy Waterman, coolly. ‘“‘They’re 
all down safe enough on the real letter, and 
it’s best I should know a little more than 
you do about it.” 

** And when did you get the letter and 
the picture ?”’ inquired Roland, in a less as- 
sured tone than he had at first used. 

‘* When I came to take the baby out of 
the basket, I found a gold locket tied with a 


ribbon round its neck, and this paper was 


inside. It was directed to the judge, but I 
thought I should like to have a look at it my- 
self, so I just laid them both away till I had 
more leisure.’ 

‘¢ Was not the letter sealed ?”’ 

“Oh yes, it was sealed, but I broke the 
seal,’’ said Peggy, quietly. ‘‘ After I had 
read it, I thought it would be better for me 
to keep it, se that if the judge should ever 
forget how much I’d done for him, I should 
have something to remind him with. But 
whilst he lived, old Peggy wanted for noth- 
ing, and she didn’t need te tell him what she 
knew would only plague him. But now it’s 
different. No one sees after her now, and 
she’s getting old, and has no friends but 
Brimstone. He’s her friend, ain’t you, old 
Brim? And so, young gentleman, we’ve 
come to see you, and see what you will do 
for us, and if you won’t do anything, we’ll 
go to the handsome young gentleman who 
came to see us, and tell our story to him’’—— 

‘¢ Perdition! ’? muttered her hearer, sav- 
agely. ‘* And what do you demand for hold- 
ing your lying old tongue, you miserable 
creature? ”’ 

‘Oh, not much. We don’t want much, 
Brim, do we? We want our house fixed up 
a little, and we want two of those beautiful 
yellow gold pieces the first day of every 
month, and we want Zimri to come home 
and live with us, and wait upon us; but poor 
Zim won’t like to lose his wages, so we want 
his wages to go on just as if he was 
here 

Anything else? ’’ asked Roland, sarcas- 
tically. 

‘*No, I don’t know as we want anything 
else, do we, Brimstone?” replied Peggy, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Unless it’s a new feather- 
bed, and a pair of blankets; yes, we want 
them in the cold nights that’s coming, and 
some bottles of good wine; Peggy used to 
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like the good wine at the big house, and she 
never gets any now.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, you horrible old creature, suppos- 
ing I complied with your extortions, and 
gave you all these, how can I be secure that 
you won’t be back upon me for more before 
the month is out ?” 

“You can’t,” returned Peggy, coolly, 


he’s to do about it, for if we go to Dr. Al- 
thorpe and ask him to read our letter and 
give us his advice, and if we go to the hand- 
some young gentleman and ask for his ad- 
vice, why, the master here will lose more 
than if he gave us all we want, three and 
four times over, wouldn’t he?” 

‘‘That’s supposing your story true, and 


“Thus standing, his eye roved over the magnificent landscape spread before him, 
with new interest.”— Page 288. 


“you can’t have anything, except my prom- 
ise, to make you sure, and I suppose you 
Won’t value that much ? ” 

‘* About as much as I should the breath of 
wind that whistles through that keyhole,” 
returned Roland, contemptuously. 

“Tt’s a bad fix for the young gentleman, 
Brimstone, ain’t it?’’ inquired Peggy, pat- 
ting her cat’s head. ‘‘ But I don’t see what 


that you can prove it true,” interposed 
Roland, in a voice which he vainly tried to 
render assured and confident. ‘ But if it’s 
false, as I believe it to be ?”’ 

‘* Well, well, Brim, we’ll go and see the 
old doctor, the shrewd, cunning old doctor,” 
said Peggy, shaking the ashes out of her 
pipe, and putting it into her bosem. ‘‘ Per- 
haps he’ll be able to make the young man 
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whose name isn’t Crowninshield believe old 
Peggy’s story, and after he has stepped 
down, and the handsome young man whose 
name is Crowninshield has stepped up, why 
then maybe, Brim, he’ll think it would have 
been cheaper to have given us the blankets, 
and the money, and the feather-bed, and the 
wine, and Zimri, and the patch on the roof. 
Come, Brimstone, come, wise cat.”’ 

But Roland, perceiving that the old woman 
had really risen, and was hobbling toward 
the door, intercepted her. 

“Stop, Peggy,’”’ said he, with a shallow 
effort to put on a conciliatory manner. ‘‘Sit 
down again, and hear what I have tosay. I 
don’t, I can’t believe your story. You are 
old, and have lived alone dreaming over old 
times till you have forgotten which are the 
events that really occurred, and which are 
those that might have occurred.”’ 

‘* He, he, hear that, old Brim! Just you 
hark to that, knowing cat! Thinks we’re 
too old to recollect taking him out’r the 
basket that night—a little, ugly, black baby. 
The black’s struck in, now, Brimmy, struck 
way in to his heart; that’s what makes him 
so false. He, he, he! we ain’t quite so far 
gone as that, old boy, are we though ?”’ 

‘* Well, well, let that pass,” said Roland, 
bridling his impatience. ‘‘ What I was go- 
ing on to say, is this: Though I don’t be- 
lieve a single word of your story, I acknowl- 
edge that you were nurse to my brother and 
myself, and, as I have been informed, ful- 
filled your duties with uncommon fidelity 
and tenderness.”’ 

‘*Yes, I was kind to her and to her boy,”’ 
muttered Peggy, uneasily glancing about the 
room. 

‘¢ To both her boys,” said Roland, emphati- 
cally. ‘And for that faithful performance 
of duty you deserve reward, and you shall 
have it. The indulgence for which you have 
asked shall be granted you, except as to the 
ready money,—that is an exorbitant request. 
My means are much more contracted than 
those of my father. I shall be obliged to 
live with the most rigid economy to live at 
all, and you must be content with one gold 
piece every month.” 

And Zimri’s wages ? demanded Peggy, 
greedily. 

‘¢ Well, yes, I suppose you need some one 
to take care of you, and it is no more than 
common humanity te allow you to have your 
grandson.” 

“Specially when you can’t help yourself, 
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young man, whose name I don’t know; he, 
he, he, eh, Brimmy?” chuckled the crone; 
but Roland, without appearing to hear what 
she said, went hastily on:— 

‘* Yes, you shall have Zimri, and you shall 
have all the rest, but how am I to know that 
you won’t go right away and tell this foolish 
story you have fancied to Dr. Althorpe, or 
any one else who will listen to it?” 

‘* Write down a promise, and we’ll put our 
names to it,” said Peggy, briefly. 

‘*’d about as soon have the paper with- 
out the promise,’? muttered Roland, but at 
the same time he hastily wrote upon a sheet 
of note paper the following lines:— 

‘*T, Peggy Waterman, in consideration of 
certain benefits to be conferred on me by 
Roland Crewninshield, do hereby promise 
never to repeat te any living person, and 
never to put into writing, a certain story as 
to the birth of said Roland, and never to 
throw out any hints, disparagements or 
doubis as to his legitimacy and competency 
to hold the estate of his late father, Judge 
Richard Crowninshield.”’ 

‘*That will do,’? said Peggy, when the 
young gentleman had finished writing, and 
had read the lines aloud. ‘* Now we’ll put 
our mark on it.” 

Seizing a little knife which lay upon the 
table, the old woman with a rapid motion in- 
flicted a slight cut upon her arm, and as the 
bloed trickled out, held it over the blank 
paper below the writing. 

‘*Ugh!”’ exclaimed Roland. What are 
you doing, you horrible creature ? ”’ 

‘* Wait a bit, and you’ll see,’’ said Peggy, 
coolly, as having covered a spot about as 
large as a quarter of a dollar with blood, she 
suddenly drew down her sleeve, and stoop- 
ing raised her great cat in -her arms. 

** There, that’s my mark, and here’s Brim- 
stone’s,”’ said she, planting the animal’s paw 
in the spot of blood, and then upon the 
white paper below, where it left a full im- 
pression. ‘* Now write ‘ Peggy Waterman, 
her mark,’ under that,’ continued she, 
‘‘and it'll hold us as tight as anything can 
hold us,’’ continued she, coolly, as she pushed 
the paper toward the astonished spectator of 
her proceedings. 

‘* What is the use of all this mummery?” 
asked Roland, looking with a disgust he did 
not attempt to conceal at the bleod-stained 
paper before him. ‘‘ But it is as well to hu- 
mor her,’? added he, under his breath, and 
seizing a pen he hastily wrote the required 
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words, and pushing the paper into a drawer, 
he turned the key upon it. 

‘“ Now give us the first yellow boy, and 
to-morrow send Zim up with the bed, and 
the blankets, and the wine,’’ said Peggy, 
gleefully, ‘‘ and we’ll be off.” 

Without reply Roland tessed a golden 
eagle toward the crone, who eagerly picked 
it up, feasted her eyes upon it for a moment, 
and then stowed it away in her bosom, mut- 
tering 

‘‘ That’s what I like, round and yellow and 
shining, just like the sun; wonder if the 
sun’s all gold. That’s why you’re the most 
beautiful cat in the world, Brim, ’cause 
you’re so yellow—yellow like gold. Come 
now, sage Brim, come home, and we’ll talk 
it all over alone; come, Brimmy.”’ 

The obedient animal, purring assent, ran 
on before to the door, which Roland opened, 
and then following his guests through the 
hall, watched until he saw them safely start- 
ed down the avenue. Then he returned to 
the library, where, carefully locking the 
doors, he gave himself up to a fit of rage and 
despair. 

‘It’s true, I know it’s true,”’ thought he, 
gnawing fiercely at his nails. ‘‘ I saw it in 


every glance of her horrible old eyes, heard 


it in every tone of her ghostly voice. She 
never could have invented such a consistent 
story, and written that letter, too; no, never. 


Besides, I feel it in my blood—I was never — 


twin brother of Perey Crowninshield, never. 
I am my mother’s boy, as she called me in 
that letter. But where is she—where does 
she hide her blighted life? I believe, I feel, 
that I could take her in my arms, and, for- 
giving all the wrong of my birth, love her, 
and cling to her, and comfort her, so long as 
we beth should live. What, if leaving all 
this, this to which I[ have no right, I devote 
myself to finding her or her grave? But 
have I no right? Surely Judge Crownin- 
shield—my father—surely he knew when he 
left that singular testament, that I, the bas- 
tard (the old hag gave me my true name), 
had an equal chance with his lawful‘ son. 
But then the question comes up, had he, had 
Judge Crowninshield himself a right to thus 
disinherit the only direct scion of his house, 
for no fault, in favor of such an one as I, 
who could establish no claim of birth, physi- 
ognomy, character, or well-doing, to the 
heirship ? 

‘Unquestionably, Percy should be the 
master of Falcon’s Eyrie. To my own heart 
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I may confess it, though never to the world. 
All who know us prefer him. His genial 
nature, frank heart, and handsome face win 
friends at every hand. He is honorable, 
manly, generous, noble, while I—I, blasted 
in my very birth, stunted and warped in 
nature, by the warring of discordant elements 
forcibly bound together in my organization; 
I, who have hated my brother because I 
envied him, who have abused the advantage 
our father’s eccentricity has given me, till I 
began to hate him afresh because I had so 
wronged him; I, who have not for months 
done, or said, or thought anything of conse- 
quence for which I should not blush; I, what 
am I, that men or women either should love 
me or respect me? They do not; they yield 
to my position, but they refuse me their 
hearts. I may be feared, but not one human 
being loves me.”’ 

The lord of Falcon’s Eyrie laid his head 
upon his folded arms, and groaned aloud in 
very bitterness of spirit. Then he proudly 
raised his head, and one might see that tears 
were crowding to his eyes, but were dried 
before they fell by the fever heat of those 
gloomy orbs. 

‘¢ Why should I stay, battling thus for the 
place which is of right another’s ?”’ thought 
he, again. ‘‘I willleaveitall. I will throw 
sycophants and insolents alike behind me. I 
will go out into the world and look for that 
one being of all mankind who is bound to 
love me. I will findmy mother. The crone 
will then tell her story to all, and all will 
know why I have fled. Perdition! I could 
not bear that; I could not live and know that 
the village gossips were sweetening their 
tea-cups night after night with the story of 
my mother’s frailty and my disgrace. No, I 
will tell Perey myself; I know him, I can 
trust him—I can trust him. If he were in 
my place, and I in his, I should sneer, and 
triumph in my superiority. So will not he. 
He will be more forbearing, more magnani- 
mous, when he finds me in the dust. Nay, 
why should I speak thus ? Iam not humbled 
—lI am not fallen—I am only concentrated 
within myself, instead of leaning back 
against an ancestral tree for support. Iam 
isolated from the world, but I remain my- 
self. I am Roland still, if no longer Roland 
Crowninshield. No man has a right to de- 
spise me, and of all men Percy will not as- 
sume that right. I will tell him everything.” 

Full of this scheme the young man rose 
quickly, and passing into the hall, directed 
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Xerxes to request Mr. Percy to meet him in 
the library. 

‘¢ Mas’r Percy done gone ’way,”’ said the 
negro, glancing with inquisitive horror at 
the library door. 

*¢ Gone away where ?”’ asked his master. 

‘¢ Specs to the dekker’s, sar. He dun got 
on he horse and rid away, jes’ af’er you shet 
you self up wid de pusson dat come to see 
you.”’ 

‘Tell them to bring round my horse 
directly,’ said his master, briefly, as he put 
on his hat and gloves and stepped out upon 
the porch, where he stood waiting with 
feverish impatience till his order could be 
executed. Thus standing, his eye roved 
over the magnificent landscape spread before 
him, with new interest. 

A fair scene,’ muttered he. And one 
that I shall remember when far away. And 
Vivian Lodge! Ah, Percy will marry Rose. 
I had not thought of Rose when I gave up 
all the rest. Rose, for whom I have schemed 
and waited, and almost pledged my soul to 
perdition. For whom, and to whom, I have 
sworn that lies were truths, that white was 
black, and black was white. Can I give her 
up? Might I not take her with me? 
Pshaw ! a tender girl, who knows hardship 
and danger and poverty barely by name, not 
at all by sight, to lead the life I have been 
scheming. Was ever such a mad idea? If 
that old hag had but been choked before she 
opened her foul lips this morning. But the 
truth would have been the same. Yes, but 
I should not have known it, and it would 
not have hurt me. Oh, this miserable 
doubt !”’ 

Your hoss, sir,’’? said Zimri, at the foot 
of the steps, holding in one hand the bridle- 
rein of the elegant horse, with which some 
years before Roland had been presented by 
his indulgent father. 


[To be continued.] 


‘** My splendid black Mahmoud. He, too!” 
murmured Roland, as slowly descending the 
steps, he mounted, and rode away at a pace 
very different from that he would have taken 
a few minutes previously. 

** After all, why might we not live here 
together as we have done all our lives? 
Percy would be more than willing to share 
with me; and our father evidently could not 
bring himself to disinherit me. I will pro- 
pose that we neither of us marry, and re- 
main here all our lives, happy as we were 
while boys. But Percy is engaged—pshaw! 


he doesn’t care for the girl, anyone can see - 


that. At any rate he must promise never to 
marry, for if he does there will not be 
enough for both of us. Can’t I make Rose 
promise to remain single also? Perhaps. But 
how can I give her up—the treasure coveted 
for years, and now within my grasp? If I 
should marry and make Percy live with us 
all his life, an honered guest. He wouldn’t 
do it. Maud Merriton wouldn’t let him. 
No, we must beth remain single and Jive to- 
gether, that is best. And, perhaps,—why 
need I tell him; not just yet, at all events. 
I can make him master in reality if not in 
name. I can yield in everything. I can 
treat him with deference, with affection. 
He would be happier so, with his affection- 
ate heart, than to know that I, so many years 
his equal in all outward standing, his twin 
brother as he has grown up to call me, was 
a homeless and nameless wanderer upon the 
face of the earth. An outcast indeed. Did 
not my father think of me when he affixed 
that title to one of our names ? 

‘“*T will not see Percy now. I will go and 
see Rose. I must have time to think of 
what I shall say. I must weigh advantages 
and disadvantages more deliberately.” And 
Roland shook the bridle, and turned Mah- 
moud toward Vivian Lodge. 


HEN will Love come to this sad heart of 
mine ?”’ 
A fair maid murmured, when the sun was high; 
But ere the day had bathed the west in wine, 
Love, all unheeded, passed the maiden by. 


WESTFIELD, Mass., 1887. 


INCOGNITO. 


BY GEO. DAY. 


He came so humbly and so silently, 
She thought him some rude beggur by the way. 
‘For Love will come a prince of high degree, 
With pomp and power,’ I heard her fair lips 
say. 
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INDIAN SNAKES. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


T is estimated that nine to ten thousand 
natives are killed annually in Bengal 
alone by snakes; and, throughout India, at 
a rough calculation—probably very much 
under the mark—twenty thousand persons 
lose their lives from this cause every year. 
There is no perceptible diminution in the 
number of these deadly reptiles. On the 
contrary, they are seemingly increasing, not- 
withstanding that government puts a price 
on the head of every snake destroyed; and, 
small though the reward may be, indigent 
peasants are not slow to avail themselves of 
it, and a snake that ventures to show itself, 
rarely survives the discovery. The cry of 
Samp! (snake) has a magical effect on the 
most apathetic and inert of natives. 

Those whose experience of snakes is ac- 
quired in the ** Zoo,” can form but a faint 
idea of the rapidity with which the indo- 
lent-looking ophidian can move when so 
inclined; and were one to escape from its 
glass case in that interesting collection, the 
agility of its movements weuld only be 
equaled by that of the astonished spectators 
towards the outer air. 

Were the habits of the snake family more 
aggressive and less retiring than they are, 
this sprightliness would be inconvenient be- 
yond measure; and, but for this tendency to 
shun man and escape from him at all times, 
the bill ef mortality, which is frightfully 
large, would be infinitely greater than it is. 
Happily, self-preservation is an instinct as 
strong in serpents as in the hares of our 
fields. 

But to return to the European in India, 
and his share of risk incurred. There are 
obvious reasons why so large a percentage 
of our Aryan brethren fall victims. Bare- 
footed and barelegged, and with that belief 
in kismet (fate) which, sometimes to his ad- 
vantage, oftener to his prejudice as a man of 
the world, imbues the soul of “the mild 
Hindu,” he trusts his bronzed nether limbs 
unhesitatingly in places where snakes are 
known to abound, and it is only a question 
whether or not he happens to touch one. 
With that sublime indifference to the dan- 
ger, acquired by custom, and a familiarity 
With it from his babyhood, he coils himself 
up, with er without his scanty garment of 


cotton stuff, on the bare, earthen floor of his 
mud-hut, or beneath the spreading branches 
of a tree, and falls into a sleep, from which 
neither mosquitoes, nor the chorus of preda- 
tory jackals, nor the screech-owls in the 
branches above, can rouse him. Many a 
time, perhaps, he has seen a snake killed on 
that very spot. 

But what does it matter to Ramcherrun or 
Bojoo? Are not snakes in other places, 
too? In one minute he is snoring out the 
watch of night. He dreams of his rice and 
paddy fields, mortgaged at ninety per cent. 
interest, and ever likely to remain so; he 
dreams of his mahajon (banker), whose su- 
perior knowledge of the three Rs enabled 
that rascal to so circumvent his neighbors. 
Then he turns over, and rolls quietly on the 
top of the deadly krait; or, stretching out 
his brown hand, grasps the tender back of a 
passing cobra, which bites him, and he dies! 
The gods had it so. His time had come— 
kismet! kismet! 

Toolsi Kandoo is re-thaiching his hut, and 
in uplifting the old, rotten grass, squeezes a 
roof-snake (sankor) reposing therein, which 
resents the intrusion with its sharp teeth, 
and Toolsi is gathered to his fathers. Then 
there is Sirikisson Beldar cutting bamboos 
for his new roof, or the jungle grasses which 
are to furnish his house with matting, and 
the foe is molested, and makes his bite felt, 
before retreating to safer quarters. Gidari 
Teli has gone, in the gloaming, or in the 
darker night, to fill his lota at the village well 
hard by, and returns only to tell his child- 
wife to run for the byd (native doctor), whe 
will apply his nostrums, and the Brahmin to 
sing his incantations, and perform sundry 
mystical rites, whilst he, poor Gidari, passes 
away to the happy land. | 

But, even of white men, there are few, 
indeed, who, after some years in the Indian 
plains, return home without a lively recol- 
lection of one or more escapes, for which, at 
the moment, they were thankful to Provi- 
dence. 

In large towns like Bombay or Calcutta, 
snakes are not unknown; whilst in and 
about the bungalows of most, if not all 
country stations, they are common, and pay 
visits to these habitations at inconveniently 
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short intervals. There are few bungalows, 
the thatched roof of which is not the occa- 
sional abode of one objectionable species— 
the sankor, or roof-snake; whilst round 
about, in the hollows of old trees, or beneath 
the flooring of the rooms, or in the garden 
hard by, come at intervals specimens more 
or less dangerous to human life. It will 
serve to show the nature of the danger from 
this source, if I relate a few of my own per- 
sonal experiences during a residence of some 
years in Bengal. 

Of the many snakes killed by me—some 
hundreds—I retain the liveliest recollection 
ef the first my eyes beheld. I was then 
living in a small, three-roomed bungalow, 
the flooring of which was almost on a level 
with the ground outside. Amongst other 
annoyances, the place was infested with 
rats; and, being so low, the number of little 
toads that made free use ef every room was 
incredible. My sweeper would, in a short 
time fill and refill a gylah (a sort of round, 
earthen pot, capable of holding more than a 
gallon) up to the brim with teads. We 
called them frogs, but they were really toads 
of a jumping kind; and the only thing to be 
said in their favor, was their capacity for 
swallowing mosquitoes, beetles, and other 
kinds of creeping and flying insects. But, as 
a set-off against this advantage, comes the 
fact that snakes, with equal avidity, swallow 
and relish toads, and are ever in quest of 
these dainty morsels. 

The rats, however, troubled me most. 
They destroyed my shoes, drank up the oil 
of my night-lamp—a very primitive ar- 
rangement, known as the tel-buttee, that 
carries one back to the time of Moses— 
sometimes extinguishing the light in the 
process; and made sad havoc of my cotton- 
stuffed pillows, the contents of which I 
would often discover, after an absence of a 
few days from home, strewn about the floor, 
and the pillow-cases ruthlessly destroyed; 
and it was not an uncommon thing te find a 
fat rat, which had effected an entrance 
through the mosquito curtains, nibbling 
away within an inch of my nose as I lay in 
bed. 

They held high revels in an old sideboard, 
stored with sundry eatables, and so loud was 
the noise amongst the crockery therein, that 
often I had to get up and put the rebels to 
flight. In desperation, I determined one 
night to try what smoke would do to keep 
them out. Accordingly, I placed a piece 
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of smouldering brown paper in the cup- 
board, watching, stick in hand, for the first 
rodent that should be caught in the act of 
sliding down the leg-supports on which this 
piece of furniture stood. I had not long to 
wait. Out came rat number one, and met 
his death on the spot. Chuckling over my 
success, I stood expectant of number two; 
but, in place of him, came a brown snake, 
about twenty-four inches leng, close to my 
bare feet. This was much more than I had 
bargained for. My stick was down on him 
in a second; but, unluckily, so was the tel- 
buttee, held in the other hand; and the 
brown snake and I were together in total 
darkness, a most unpleasant predicament for 
beth of us. 

I knew nothing of the habits of this or any 
other specimen of the snake family, so that, 
as a matter of course, a bite, to be followed — 
by death in fifteen minutes, seemed to me 
inevitable. And I did, on the spur of the 
moment, about the very worst thing I could 
have done under the circumstances, that is, 
groped for the door at -all hazards, and 
shouted for a light. It was five minutes be- 
fore this could be obtained. The sleeping 
Hindu will stand a lot of waking, and is 
some time collecting his wits from the 
realms of slumber,'and the snake was gone. 
We found a hole in the corner of the room, 
through which the experienced eyes of my 
servants at once discovered he had made his 
exit. But as this only led into an inner 
wall dividing the rooms, I had the comfort 
of knowing that he shared my bungalew, 
and would certainly come again some other 
day. And so he did, or one like him, three 
days later, and was squeezed to death in the 
hinges of the door, and in broad daylight. 

My next snake, I remember, was a large 
cobra, whose bite is certain death. Being 
fresh to the country, and determined not to 
be imposed upon, I had not grown to the 
habit of handing over my belongings to the 
care of native servants, of whose language I 
scarcely knew a werd, and of whose integrity 
and honesty I had heard none but the worst 
reports; and I strove manfully te keep 4 
tight hand ever everything and every one, 
and, from personal observation, to know 
how I stood in regard to supplies and house- 
hold requisites of all kinds; and, in particu- 
lar, for financial reasons, to guard jealously 
my stock of wines and beer,—expensive 
commodities in the East, and apt to disap- 
pear mysteriously. 
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In a word, I kept the keys of my own 
stores, and did not intrust them absolutely, 
as I afterwards saw the wisdom of doing, to 
my khansama (butler); and it was my cus- 
tom then to issue a certain number of bottles 
of wine, or beer, or tinned meats, etc., from 
the go-down, or store-room, as occasion re- 
quired. One end of the bungalow veranda 
was bricked up, to form a small store-room 
for such commodities; and it had ever been 
my custom to enter this somewhat dark 
chamber with caution, owing to its being 
rather a favorite haunt of scorpions and cen- 
tipedes, and the latter being my pet aver- 
sion, I always kept a sharp lookout. 

On one occasion, however, I was pushing 
aside a large, empty box, which had con- 
tained brandy, when, to my horror, I saw a 
large snake reposing therein. Escaping 
with great rapidity, he coiled at bay on the 
floor, his hood expanded, and eyes glistening 
savagely at me. Seizing the box, I threw it 
at him and on him, whilst my servant ran to 
the other end of the veranda for a stick, with 
which he was soon and easily despatched. 
On another eccasion, I remember, in open- 
ing a bath-room door, a small, but deadly 
snake, by some means or other perched on 
the top of it, fell straight on to my wrist, and 
thence to the floor; and, similarly, whilst 
seated, one mornig, on a pony, inspecting 
some repairs in an outbuilding used as a 
stable, the same species of snake fell from 
the bamboo and thatch of the inner roof 
right on to my head, thence to my left arm 
and the saddle-bow, and so te the ground, 
where he escaped in some straw. Some 
time later, in picking up a handful of fresh- 
cut grass to give a favorite Cabul horse, I 
felt something moving in my hand; and, 
dropping the grass, out wriggled a krait, a 
snake that for deadly poison ranks nearly 
next to the cobra. 

I have heard of snakes, though I have 
hever seen one, lying concealed beneath 
bed-clothes, and under pillows. Twice, how- 
ever, on awaking in the morning, I have 
found that I have been honored with the 
company, during the night, of an adder in 
my bedroom; and, one morning, on taking 
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my seat at my writing-desk, I discovered a 
very large cobra—nearly four and a half feet 
long—lying at full length at my feet close 
against the wall. He made for the open 
door, and I killed him in the veranda with a 
riding-whip; whilst the natives, as usual in 
such emergencies, were rushing wildly 
about, and searching in the most unlikely 
corners for a more effective weapon. 

It was always a salutary habit of mine, 
for which I have to thank the sagacity of an 
old and faithful attendant, to shake my rid- 
ing-boots, preparatory te putting a foot into 
one, to eject a possible toad ensconced there- 
in; or, as would frequently happen, old 
Ramcherrun boldly thrust his bronze fingers 
in for the like precaution; and, when there 
happened to be a toad or frog inside, how 
the old rascal used to make me laugh at the 
precipitate way in which he would withdraw 
his hand, exclaiming, with a startled coun- 
tenance, Kuchh hai bhitar!”? (There is 
something inside.) 

On one occasion, as luck would have it, he 
adopted the shaking process, when out 
dropped a small snake, which I identified as 
a roof-snake (sankor). After this, I teok 
care where I put my boots and shoes at 
night, and Ramcherrun, where he put his 
fingers. 

Snakes are frequently found in what would 
seem to be the most unlikely places. As an 
instance, a lady of my district very nearly 
put her hand on a live cobra, in reaching an 
ornament from the mantel-piece. The rep- 
tile was lying quietly next the wall, behind 
aclock. How he got there, was a mystery 
never solved. A friend of mine, who had 
set a country-made wooden trap for rats, 
caught a cobra instead, much to the horror 
of his mehtur (sweeper). 

But more curious still, a snake was dis- 
covered, by a lady whom I knew, a few 
years ago, on a drawing-room table of a 
station bungalow. It was of a small, ven- 


omous species, and was hiding beneath a 
child’s picture-book. On this occasion, the 
lady, on taking up the book, was bitten; but, 
after suffering considerable pain, she recov- 
ered. 
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LOSE at the window-pane Barbara stands; 
The walls o’ the dingy old house are aglow; 

Pressing her cheeks are her two little hands, 
Drooping her eyelids so meek and so low. 


What do you see, little Barbara? Say! 
The walls 0’ the dingy old house are aglow; 

The leaves they are down, and the birds are away, 
And lilac and rosebush are white with the snow. 


An hour the sun has been out 0’ the west; 
The walls o’ the poor little house are aglow ; 
Come, Barbara, come to the hearth with the rest ! 
Right gaily she tosses her curls for a ‘‘ No!” 


The grandmother sits in her straw-bottom chair; 
And rafter and wall they are brightly aglow ; 
The dear little mother is knitting a pair 
Of scarlet-wool stockings tipt white at the toe. 


A glad girl and boy are at play by her knee; 
The walls o’ the poor little house are aglow; 


BY ALICE CARY. 


BARBARA. 


Now driving the crickets, for cows, in their glee, 
Now rolling the yarn-balls o’ scarlet and snow. 


And now they are fishers with nets in the stream; 
And rafter and wall o’ the house are aglow; 

Or sleeping, or waking, their lives are a dream; 
But what seeth Barbara, there, in the snow ? 


And the voice of Barbara ringeth out clear; 
The walls, the rough rafters, how brightly they 
glow ! 
If you will believe me, I see you all here ! 
Our dear little room seemeth double, you know. 


The fire, the tea-kettle swung on the crane, 
And rafter and wall with the candle aglow; 

Grandmother and mother right over again, 
And Peter and Katharine, all in the snow. 


Sweet Barbara, standing so close to the pane, 
With the walls o’ the little house brightly aglow, 

You will only see everything over again, 

Whatever you see, and wherever you go. 


HE news spread like wild-fire that Chris- 
topher Doane had given up studying 
for the ministry, and was coming home. It 
was talked over in Amasa Atwood’s back- 
office, where the retired sea-captains, and 
sailors home from a voyage, were wont to 
cengregate, and in all the shops along the 
thrifty little main street,—the street which 
skirted the shore so closely, that on one side 
its back-deors were almost in the water. 
There were tea-drinkings, which might be 
said to be celebrated especially to commem- 
orate the event. It was even reported that 
old Mrs. Thusy Nickerson, who had been 
paralyzed for a year, sat up with astonish- 
ment. 

Except the coming and going of ships, 
Sandport had few recreations. It had ‘‘ no 
enemies but winter and rough weather.” 
It had turned its back upon the world, and 
sheltered itself from it under its great ram- 
part of a hill; and the sea, into whose lap it 
had almost thrown itself, was its great friend 
-and ally. 


BROTHERS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


It was a foregone conclusion that Sand- 
port young men should “‘ go down to the sea 
in ships.”” An occupation that was wholly 
unconnected with the sea, was generally 
regarded with distrust, as reckless and pre- 
carious. From the Sandport point of view, 
the sea was not only the “‘ road of the bold,” 
but of the thrifty. The shop-keepers who 
had not followed it at some time in their 
lives were rare, and the jogging old farmers, 
on the outskirts of the town, had the skill of 
the ropes at their fingers’ ends, and the lingo 
of the sea at their tongues’ ends. 

There were almost as many church spires 
peinting to the heavenward way from Sand- 
port, as there were light-houses lifting their 
beacons outside its harbor; but, sad to say, 
very few of the youths of Sandport were 
godly-given. Many years had passed since 
their Pilgrim forefathers bore the sandy 
buffetings of its east winds, and forgot the 
flesh-pots of their rich, old home in its mon- 
otonous codfish for religion’s sake. The 
newer generations loved the east wind; and 
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the strong savor of the codfish was as the 
breath of their nostrils; but for religion they 
cared comparatively little, especially the 
young men. 

So it fell out that the hearts of the pious 
had been greatly gladdened when Christo- 
pher Doane began to prepare for the minis- 
try. Christopher had always been thought 
a quiet, well-behaved bey, a contrast to his 
older brother, Jim, who was always in mis- 
chief of some kind, and had ended his career 
in Sandport with something worse than 
mischief—breaking into old Peter Baker’s 
store, with another rough young man, who 
had since died in California, and stealing 
three hundred dellars. 

It was that crime of Jim’s that had seemed 
to turn Christopher’s attention to serious 
things. It was very soon afjer Jim ran away 
to sea, which he did on the very morning 
after he had robbed the store, that Chris- 
topher ‘‘ united with the church,” and ex- 
pressed his desire to become a minister. 

What a consolation he was te his old 
father, whose heart Jim had almost broken, 
and to his step-mother, who had certainly 
done her duty by the boys, and, strange to 
say, had never been held accountable for 
Jim’s misconduct. 

But now, after having passed through 
college creditably, although slowly, on ac- 
count of his feeble health, and spent two 
years in the theological seminary, Chris- 
topher had given up his cherished plan of 
preaching the gospel, and was coming home. 
What did it mean? Was the trouble with 
his throat or with his theology? That was 
the question that was agitating Sandport. 

Ona day in late September, Christopher 
stood on the deck of the small steamer that 
ploughed, and puffed and screamed its way 
between Boston and Sandport. It was 
almost forsaken, now, by the summer visit- 
ors and excursionists, but there were cape 
people returning from little flights into the 
world—joyfully, as cape people always seem 
toreturn. Many of them greeted Christo- 
pher with surprise. 

“Going home at this time of the year? 
Thought the term at the seminary had just 
begun! Not sick, I hope?” 

Christopher answered them shortly, with 
an irritation which he could scarcely con- 
ceal. Why could they not understand that 
he had cut himself off from his old life ? 
Was there nothing about him that showed 
the change that had come over him ? 
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His whole appearance was theological, 
even to his clothes, and his traveling-bag, 
and the new hat that he had bought in Bos- 
ton.. He was miserably conscious of it in 
the midst of deeper misery. The steop of 
the shoulders which he had acquired in the 
seminary, he could scarcely hope to rid him- 
self of, even in his father’s sail-loft, where 
he meant to go to werk. He could not take 
the livery off as easily as he had donned it. 
In years to come it would still suggest his 
past to people, and prevent him from living 
it down. Would it not, after all, have been 
better to go on ? 

He took from his pocket a newspaper, 
worn and creased with many foldings, 
opened it, and read over and over this one 
line in the shipping news:— 


‘“‘Arrived from Barbadoes, the ship ‘ Fly- 
ing Scud,’ Doane, captain.” 


After all, Jim might not be going home! 
If he were, he might not tell. He had never 
told when they were boys. It was far from 
being the first blame that he, Jim, had borne 
for him. He had promised their dead 
mother to take care of Christopher, he was 
so much smaller and weaker, as well as 
younger, and he had always done it. Per- 
haps that was what he meant te do, when he 
ran away. If Jim was willing to keep 
silence, and bear the disgrace that had 
rested for so long upon his name, why 
should he not allow him to? What was 
Jim’s good name compared to his—a minis- 
ter’s? Why had his conscience aroused so 
suddenly from its sleep when he heard that 
Jim had come home? Had he not been 
foolish, overworked and nervous, in fact? 
What was it that he had been guilty of but 
a boyish escapade? Even now he might 
turn back, write to Jim, and beg him not to 
tell, and take up his work again. 

But underlying all these thoughts was a 
sickening pang of self-contempt, and he 
kept his hold, persistent, theugh feeble, up- 
on his resolve. Jim’s name should be 
cleared from stain; he would show himself 
for what he had been—a sneaking hypocrite. 

Nellie! It was the thought of her that 
gave him the bitterest pang. If he had only 
done as he had meant to do at first,—sent 
back to her father, old Peter Baker, the 
money that had been stolen, it might have 
been done without his discovering from 
whom itcame. But his father’s means were 
small; he had been obliged to work and 
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partly pay his way through college; he had 
always meant te deny himself even the com- 
forts of life, and save the money, but he had 
not done it. 

Peter Baker was a hard man. He was 
one of the righteous who had no pity for sin- 
ners. It was a strange fatality that had led 
him to fall in love with Nellie Baker. In 
the old days she had been Jim’s sweetheart. 
It was long before he could induce her to 
‘ turn from Jim’s memory to him. He did 
not feel sure, now, that she had really done 
so, although he had won her promise to be 
his wife ‘‘sometime;’’ and he knew that 
there never would have been any chance for 
him, but for what Jim had done—for what 
she thought Jim had done. Nellie was lost 
to him. Worse than that, he should see 
contempt in her eyes! Her heart would go 
back to Jim. 

Christopher bared his brow to the cool 
breeze. It was a fine, noble brow, in strong 


contrast to the small, receding chin, which 
threw the Adam’s apple” in his long 
throat into such striking prominence. A 
plain, feeble, insignificant-looking man was 
Christopher, with no redeeming feature but 
his fine brow. Jim was large, and strong, 


and handsome. 

The steamer was nearing the Point, now. 
The wind tossed a spray of fine, cutting sand 
into Christopher’s face. Always before it 
had seemed to him a welcome home, rough 
but kindly, this buffeting sand which was 
sure to greet the voyager into Sandport har- 
bor. Now it seemed emblematic of the 
scorn and anger that awaited him. 

He looked anxiously over the vessels in 
the harbor as they drew near the wharf. 
The ‘Flying Scud’ was not there! He 
drew a long breath of relief. And yet to 
put his hand into Jim’s strong one, to have 
Jim to stand by him in what he had to do— 
that would be a help. For he meant to do 
it! Whether Jim came or not, he would do 
it! 

A great many people were waiting en the 
wharf. They all surveyed him curiously. 
He heard an only half-subdued comment on 
his appearance. 

** He is sick; that’s the trouble! Looks as 
if he were going right off with his mother’s 
disease.” 

The general conclusion was that Christo- 
pher’s weakness was in his health, and not 
in his theology, and Sandport was more 
sympathetic, but less interested. 
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Simon Davis, the atheist fisherman, was 
disappointed and aggrieved that he should 
not have, as he had anticipated, an apostate 
theological student to aid him in his next 
set-to with old Parson Ryder—old Parson 
Ryder, who was so antiquated as to believe 
in a personal devil, and to pray, occasionally, 
in his pulpit, that he “‘ might net reign in 
the hearts of Sandport people as he always 
had done.” ; 

Christopher’s father was waiting on the 
wharf. How bent and old and anxious he 
looked! He seized Christopher’s arm with 
a trembling grasp. 

‘You ain’t give it up for good and all, 
now, have you, Christopher? ‘You do look 
terrible peaked, but the cape air always sets 
youright up! Christopher, it don’t seem as 
if your mother and I could stand such a dis- 
appointment as that, nohow! ”’ 

‘*We’ll see; we’ll see, father. The cape 
air always does do wonders for me,’ said 
Christepher. 

And he began to greet his friends cheer- 
fully, from right to left. It had been taken 
for granted that his ill health was the diffi- 
culty. He was not to blame for that, 
thought Christopher. But any explanation 
would have been next to impossible, then. 

As they went homeward, his father said:— 

‘‘1’m a foolish old man, Christopher, and 
I run of an idee, after readin’ your letter, 
that there was somethin’ else the matter; 
somethin’ besides your health that made you 
talk about leavin’ the ministry. I declare it’s 
broke me down more’n years of hard work.” 

Was Providence against a man who was 
trying to obey the voice of his censcience? 
Certainly he had found the way of the trans- 
gressor much easier, thought Christopher. 
He talked of his health, of the probability 
that he had inherited his mother’s disease, 
consumption, and, hopefully, of the effects 
of the cape air. Was he to blame that the 
old man was fully convinced that ill health 
alone had caused him to leave the seminary? 

He was ill enough to have left for that 
reason. He would delay his explanation, 
his confession, until he felt stronger—if Jim 
did not come. It was generally thought in 
Sandport that Jim was dead. Even his 
father thought so, and Christopher had not 
undeceived him. After all, he did not him- 
self know. He had been able to follow up 
accidental clews which had led him to be- 
lieve that Jim was master of the “ Flying 
Scud,” but it might be another Doane. A 
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sailor’s life was full of dangers. If Jim 

were dead, or if he never were heard from 
| again, would it be well to bring misery upon 
so many people for the sake of clearing his 
memory from stain? That view of the case 
presented itself more and more strongly to 
Christepher’s mind, especially after he had 
seen Nellie. She was very kind and sympa- 
thetic; something more akin to tenderness 
than she had ever shown before, looked out 
of her eyes. Perhaps she was too young to 
have really cared for Jim. It might have 
been only a girl’s fancy. 

Christopher went to the Friday evening 
prayer-meeting, in the church where his 
father hoped to hear him preach after goed 
old Parson Ryder should have been gathered 
to his fathers. He had preferred to stay 
away, but his father had urged him so 
strongly to go, and “‘ jest say a word to set 
folkses minds at rest, for there was some yet 
that run of an idee that he had views and 
doubts, and such kind of disrepertable 
things.” 

The prayer-meeting was in the vestry of 
the church. Parson Ryder had occasion, 
constantly, to lament the small attendance 
at these meetings; but on this night the 
room was filled, many drawn there, it is not 
uncharitable to suppose, by a desire to hear 
“what Christopher Doane would have to 
say.” 

But there was a fervor in the prayers, an 
enthusiasm about the singing, that rejoiced 
Parson Ryder’s heart. Christopher’s emo- 
tional nature was suddenly touched. He 
seized upon the frayed edges of his resolve, 
and rose to his feet with desperate courage. 

“My friends, I have a confession ’”»—— 

A sickening chill seized him. How horror 
and scorn would appear on the friendly faces 
around himt He could not go on. It was 
like plunging into a bottomless abyss. With 
a scarcely perceptible break in his voice, he 
changed his sentence to a mild platitude. 

“He was glad to be among them once 
more,” he said; and was going on in the 
Same strain, when he caught sight of a 
bronzed and bearded sailor on the opposite 
side of the aisle. He turned pale; he 
struggled a moment for utterance, but the 
words failed on his lips, and he sank down, 
fainting. 

In the commotion that followed, the 
Strange sailor préssed forward, took Chris- 
topher in his arms as if he were a child, and 
carried him out. He thrust aside, with an 
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air of authority, the two or three who fol- 
lowed to the porch, and carried him into the 
open air, alone. 

‘Jim!’ was the first word Christopher 
said, and it was dragged forth like a groan, 
“Jim, I was trying to confess it just then, 
but it was too terrible.” 

‘“‘Are you light-headed? What are you 
talking about?” said Jim. 

‘“‘They think it was you, Jim, who stole 
Peter Baker’s money. I’ve let them think 
se all these years.” 

‘‘Why, Chris, old boy, I meant they should 
think so. That’s whyI ran away. It was 
not so much worse than my usual larks, you 
know.” 

**Your larks were not like that, Jim. 
Mine were. Some infernal spirit seemed to 
help me to keep them dark. I had taken 
that money of father’s, and it had te be re- 
placed. I meant to pay old Peter. I’ve 
been trying, but ”—— 

‘**T paid it all, Chris, two years ago.” 

‘You, Jim! Well, it was like you. But 
you must have been lucky.” 

‘“*T haven’t done so badly. I knew that 
was tormenting you, and if I hadn’t sup- 
posed you’d hear of it, I should have let you 
know. So old Peter has kept it to himself. 
Chris, how—where is Nellie ? ” 

Christopher was leaning against a fence. 
His face looked ghastly in the moonlight. 

** Jim, I’ve robbed you of her, too!’’ he 
said. 

The red blood surged up into Jim’s dark 
face. 

**You’re married—to Nellie?” he said, 
huskily. 

‘* No; but she has given me her promise.” 

Jim leoked down at Christopher from his 
superior height—a long look. 

** Well, I don’t know that I have anything 
to complain of. Six years is a long time; 
and it doesn’t matter. A sailor finds a 
sweetheart in every port, you know,’ he 
said, lightly. 

“Ts it true, Jim, that you don’t care? 
No, it isn’t true! I can read your face. I 
have been a coward. I always was, you 
know, Jim; but Iam not such a wretch as 
to go on with this! I left the seminary, and 
came heme on purpose to set things right. 
My conscience seemed to awake suddenly. 
But, Jim, I don’t think I was altogether a 
hypocrite when I began to prepare for the 
ministry. I did want to turn suspicion away 
from me. But there were other reasons, 
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too. A man is such a strange mixture! 
How is he to tell whether God or the devil 
turns him? But you shall be cleared, Jim. 
With you to stand by me, I can confess it! ” 

There is no need, Christopher. It would 
kill you and father. And the money has 
been paid, with interest. There is no wrong 
to be righted; let the matter rest.” 

‘There is wrong to you. The disgrace 
rests upon you. Everybody thinks you did 
it, even Nellie. She might never have 
turned to me, Jim, if she had not thought 
you a thief.”’ 

A sharp spasm of pain contracted Jim’s 
strong features for an instant. But he said, 
lightly, laying his hand on Christopher’s 
shoulder:— 

‘“*You make too much of it, Chris. I 
promised mother to look after you, and it 
was my duty to see you through your boyish 
scrapes.”’ 

‘* But Nellie! ’’ said Christopher. 
must see her. She must know.” 

‘* Nobody must know, Chris. 


“You 


Put that 


idea out of your mind. I have tried to get 
a glimpse of Nellie, feeling sure that she 
wouldn’t know me, but I haven’t been able. 
Iam a little afraid of Peter Baker’s lynx 


eyes. I had a longing that I couldn’t over- 
come, to see the old place. I have seen 
father and you, and I shall go away to- 
morrow.”’ 

Christopher drew a long breath. He 
trembled with the struggle that was going 
on within him, and his voice shook, as he 
said, after a moment’s hesitation:— 

“Jim, you mustn’t go. You must see 
Nellie. She must be told! TI shall feel that 
it is some expiation to tell her! There is to 
be a cranberry-picking, to-morrow, over at 
the Purple Marsh Meadows—Baker’s mead- 
ows. The pickers are Truro boys, mostly; 
they won’t know you; and, at all events, I 
will manage to draw Nellie apart from them. 
She has planned that I should go for my 
health. She thinks, with the rest, that 
plenty of the cape air is all I need to cure 
me. She will know better to-morrow. Jim, 
you will come ?”’ 

‘The wind has held until late in the af- 
ternoon for the last two days. I made up 
my mind that if it held to-morrow, I should 
sail at four o’clock. I couldn't well afford 
the delay of putting in here, anyway. If 
there’s a fair wind blowing at four o’clock 
to-morrow, I must go,’’ said Jim, with de- 
cision. 


‘¢ Jim, you must stay! Don’t you see that 
my soul is in your hands? The weaker part 
of me wants you to go. If you do, I may go 
on living the old lie. I may even go back to 
the seminary! ”’ 

‘*You have such a tremendous way of 
looking at things, Chris. It is no wonder 
that it is wearing you out.” 

“Jim, you wouldn’t have done what I 
have done. You knowthat. It is of no use 
for yeu to try to make light of it. You will 
stay ?”’ 

Jim scanned the sky for weather signs, 
with the wise air of a sailor. 

‘¢ Tf there isn’t wind enough at four o’clock 
to fill the ‘ Flying Scud’s’ sails, I will stay,” 
he said. 

‘‘And you will come to the meadows?” 

Jim cast one more glance at a bank of 
heavy clouds in the west. 

Yes, I will come,” he said. 


The Purple Marsh Meadows were a pic- 
ture under a heavy, gray sky. The open 
sea bounded them on one side; a deep bay 
on the other. There was not a hillock in 
sight. The figures of the cranberry-pickers 
were sharply defined against the sky; a sky 
that had been all gray, but was now broken 
in the west by bars of deep orange, that cast 
a weird light upon the meadows. 

There had been a brisk wind all the fore- 
noen. After noon it became fitful; between 
three and four o’clock it fell altogether. 
Now there was a hush that seemed ominous. 

Christopher’s spirits had seemed as fitful 
as the wind. There were moments when 
Nellie congratulated herself on the success 
of her efforts to make him “‘ seem like him- 
self;”” other moments when he said bitter 
and cynical things, and seemed possessed by 
a restless spirit; walking rapidly from one 
place to another, and looking at his watcha 
dozen times in the space of ten minutes. 
Nellie, a gentle and sedate maiden, surveyed 
him with a little, anxious frown gathering 
under her golden bangs—a fashion of hair- 
dressing which sat as incongruously upon 
her as it would have done upon the Puritan 
maiden, Priscilla—and said to herself that 
she ‘did not in the least knew what to make 
of him.” 

It was not the first time that she had not 
known. Anxious frowns, and sighs, and 
even tears, had Christopher cost her; but 
her father’s heart was set upon the marriage; 
and—he was Jim’s brother. 
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Down to the edge of the meadow Christo- 
pher had gone, with rapid strides, while 
Nellie stayed behind and industriously filled 
her basket. The ground was very wet where 
she was, but Christopher would net stay 
where the cranberry-pickers were, in the 
pleasant, dry part of the meadow. Farther 
and farther away from them he had drawn 
her, until now she could only faintly hear 
their shouts and laughter. 

Christopher was watching the distant 
sails. It was scarcely possible that a ship 
could have left Sandport Uarbor that after- 
noon without his seeing it. He had not 
turned his gaze for more than a moment 
from the water. But yet, the point and the 
lighthouse were in the way. At just what 
time had the wind died out so that there 
was not enough of it to fill the sails of the 
“Flying Send?” 

Christopher’s soul was racked with the 
doubt. He was so absorbed that he did not 
hear Nellie’s cry. She had slipped, up to 
her ankles, into a bog, and was calling for 
help. Some one else had heard her. A 
bronzed and bearded sailor, coming up be- 
hind her, lifted her out of the mud, and set 
her upon dry ground. He faced her, silent- 
ly, with a face as white as her own. At 
that moment, Christopher turned and saw 
them. He seemed to shrink and cringe and 
grow suddenly aged, his face stamped with 
an ashen misery. 

‘““My God! poor Chris! ’? murmured Jim, 
under his breath. Then he turned; and, 
while Nellie’s hands were stretched out to 
detain him, he was gone. 

He had left a row-boat onthe sand. They 
heard it grating; then the splashing of quick 
oars, 

“Christopher, have I seen a ghost? He 
was so like Jim!” cried Nellie, pale and 
trembling. 

Christopher had raised himself to his full 
height. There was a flush on his face, and 
alight in his eyes. He felt as if a hideous 
dream had vanished. Daylight and the 
happy world were his again! After all; 
aoe right had ghosts to come to trouble 
Joy 

All the way home he laughed and talked, 
gayly, while Nellie’s thoughts were divided 
between the strange sailor, who had looked 
somuch like Jim, and Christopher’s strange- 
ly varying moods. She had heard people 
call that flush which came eccasionally to 
his face, ‘ hectic,” and she wondered if it 
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were disease that made him behave so very 
strangely. 

Once at home, Christopher climbed to the 
attic, the play-ground where he and Jim had 
had many a “rousing ”’ time, of a rainy 
Saturday, when they were youngsters. It 
was almost dark; but, by the aid of an old 
spy-glass, he fancied he could still distin- 
guish the “‘ Flying Scud,’’ at anchor in the 
harbor. 

To-morrow she would be gone! Jim 
would take advantage of the earliest morn- 
ing breeze. And he was clear of all re- 
sponsibility for the silence that was new to 
rest upon the past, for the stain that Jim’s 
name would always bear; for Jim had chos- 
en, against his earnest entreaty, in spite of 
the opportunity to tell Nellie which he had 
planned for him, to keep silence. To-night 
he ould sleep in peace. But, instead, he 
had troubled dreams. Visions of Jim’s face, 
white with pain, floated before him; Jim’s 
voice called despairingly to him. In the 
dreary, gray dawn, he sprang from his bed, 
and dressed himself hastily. He felt weak 
and faint, and stopped to steady himself 
against the door, as he went out. 

‘*He must not go! He shall not go!” he 
said, over and over. 

The wharf where the “ Flying Scud” 
lay was nearly a mile away. A heavy, 
shroud-like fog had covered ocean and har- 
bor. It was as if the little, narrow street 
that skirted the harbor, were the edge of the 
universe. A vague, feverish fancy seized 
Christopher that Jim was beyond it, swal- 
lowed up in some boundless region where he 
could not reach him. It was not conscience, 
now, that impelled, or tormented him; he 
had only one thought—Jim! 

The long street was almost traversed; he 
had come like the wind. He was faint and 
giddy, but he would not pause. There was 
a strange choking in his throat. He raised 
his handkerchief to his lips, and it was dyed 
red. He sank down upon the steps of a 
store. 

Old Peter Baker, proverbial for early 
rising, found him, a few minutes later. 
And so it came to pass that when he recov- 
ered consciousness, Nellie’s face was bend- 
ing over him. 

was Jim, Nellie! he gasped. ‘“‘ He 
will come back to you, and it will be all 
right. It was I—it was 1’”—— 

He went, then, and carried his confession 
beyond the reach of mortal ears. And, al- 
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though Jim did come back to her, Nellie 
never knew what he had tried to say. 

It was the great grief of Peter Baker’s old 
age that his daughter, Nellie, married that 
reckless scamp, Jim Doane; and he never 
speaks without deep feeling of saintly Chris- 
topher, who, while he was struggling with 
feeble health and small means, to fit himself 
for the ministry, paid to him, secretly, the 
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money that Jim stole. Aad he has shown 
the depth of his feeling, by using that 
money to erect over Christopher’s grave, 


-in the sandy, wind-blown old cemetery, 


a tall and stately monument. But that 
seems less likely to make Christopher's 
sleep sweet than the myrtle and evergreen 
with which Jim and Nellie keep the graye 
fresh and fair. 


W* can brighten the way of those we love, 

Or share the grief of the sad; 

But never a thing may we do for the dead, 
Though the truest friends we had. 

Bitter the memory of years agone, 
When we slighted their tender care ; 

Now all we have left of the visible form 

Is, perchance, but a lock of hair. 


SHELBURNE Fats, Mass., 1887. 


OF NO AVAIL. 


BY ELLA C. DRABBLE. 


Oh, the dead can never feel the tears 
That fall in a passionate rain! 

To all our grievings o’er past neglect 
They answer never again. 

Let us heed our walk with the living, then, 
For the dead may never know 

We’d give the best years from our lives, 
Had we never wronged them so. 


LOYD BUTLER’S office was a favorite 
place for the congregation of a few of 
his intimate friends. He was a lawyer, 
who, after a somewhat adventurous life, had 
finally returned to the town where he was 
born, and quietly settled down. He had 
spent several years in semi-wild western re- 
gions, and, being a good talker, was always 
ready with some story relating to adventures 
through which he had passed. 

It was on a cold, blustering night in Feb- 
_ ruary, that half-a-dozen of us were assembled 
in his office, tilted back in chairs, in com- 
fortable proximity to a glowing coal fire. 

Let mesee,’”’ said Floyd. never teld 
you, did I, of my midnight ride from Bur- 
lington to Brown’s Trail ?”’ 

** No; let’s hear it,’? was the general re- 
sponse. 

‘It was just eight years ago this month— 
cold, freezing winter weather. I thought, 


FLOYD BUTLER’S MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


at one time, that my life was about to be 
disposed of in a very summary manner ’’—— 

Summery!”’ interrupted Tom Fisher. 
“1 thought you just said that it was in the 
winter.” 

Floyd looked at Tom reproachfully for a 
moment, and then, drawing a cigar from his 
pocket, handed it to him with the air of one 
rendering a tribute. Tom lit it complacent- 
ly, while Floyd continued :— 

‘** Yes, I thought my time had come.” 

We all settled back, in anticipation of 
something thrilling, for Floyd’s reminiscen- 


ces always had a genuine flavor of exciting. 


adventure, not unfrequently mingled with 
danger. 

The following was his tale:— 

My head-quarters were at Brown’s Tract, 
a spot which the owner had mapped out into 
a village, selling building lots as fast as pur- 
chasers could be found. He had succeeded 
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well in impressing people with the desirabil- 
ity of the location, and some of the most 
sanguine ones declared that the place would 
soon he the site of a prosperous city. I 
thought I saw something in it, and bought 
ten of the best lots, hoping to sell them 
at sufficient advance to make a handsome 
profit. My anticipations did not go for 
naught, for those were lively times, and buy- 
ers were plenty. 

However, I will not trouble you with busi- 
ness details, but proceed at once to relate 
the adventure of which I have spoken. I 
went to Burlington, one day, a distance of 
twenty miles, to receive a payment of six 
hundred dollars. I had some trouble in 
finding my man, and it was not until late in 
the evening that the money was placed in 
my hands. The transaction took place in 
the waiting-room of a hotel, and was ob- 
served by a number of lookers-on. To this 
fact I attached no particular importance, 
however, till I saw a rough-looking, red- 
faced fellow, eyeing me rather curiously. I 
returned the stare, at the same time invol- 
untarily feeling of my breast-pocket, which 
contained the money, at which the stranger 
withdrew his gaze in some confusion. 


I did not feel easy in carrying this money 


about; but T must ride back to Brown’s 
Tract with it that night, as I had use for it 
early the next morning. 

It would be along ride, and the air was 
frosty; but this I did not mind, for I had a 
good horse, plenty of wraps, and the sleigh- 
ing was excellent. The money was what 
troubled me. It would be worth a highway- 
man’s effort to obtain, and this red-complex- 
ioned stranger who had scrutinized me 
so closely might be on the lookout for just 
such chances. 

I inquired of the landlord if he knew who 
the fellow was, but was answered in the 
negative. A moment afterward, I was sur- 
prised by the very individual approaching 
me. 

‘““Be you goin’ to ride out to Brown’s 
Tract to-night ?’’ he asked. 

“T expect to,” I replied. 

‘Got room for a passenger ? ”” 
_Thesitated at this. I did not relish the 
idea of having this suspicious character 
Seated by my side during a night ride of 
twenty miles. 

“It’s a woman,” he continued. ‘She 
wants to go out with you as far as Round 
Hollow, and then she’ll get out and walk to 
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her shanty, half a mile round the hill.” 

‘* Very well,’ I answered, in some relief; 
** she can ride with me. Where is she?” 

“‘At Hickey’s grocery, right on your way. 
Ask fer Mrs. Mann, and you'll find her 
ready. Much obleeged.”’ 

So saying he slouched off and disappeared. 
Soon after, I ordered my horse up; and, at 
alate hour, started. Stopping at Hickey’s 
grocery, I found the woman waiting outside; 
and, on my asking if she was Mrs. Mann, 
she nodded, and stepped into the cutter, not 
putting me to the trouble of getting out. 

She carried some bundles under her shawl, 
which she kept closely wrapped about her. 
A hood effectually concealed her face, and 
she wore heavy, cow-hide boots which were 
not entirely hidden by her skirts. 

She was at such pains to establish herself 
comfertably beneath the buffalo-robe, that 
she had no time to speak until we were fairly 
on our way. It struck me as rather singular 
that not a word dropped from her lips as she 
entered the cutter, but we were used, out 
there, to meeting queer characters, and I 
gave the matter no especial thought. We 
had ridden quite a distance, when she turned 
toward me, and said:— 

‘* It’s very ’commodatin’ in you to give me 
a lift.’ 

I was fairly startled at the sound of her 
voice, and the sight of such portion of her 
face as was not enveloped by the hood. 

Her tone was heavy, like a man’s, and her 
complexion was of ared hue. Both put me 
in mind of the stranger who had excited my 
suspicions at the hotel. 

Add to this that the woman was of large 
stature, and you will net be surprised at the 
suspicion that rushed upon me. It was that 
my companion was not a woman at all, but 
a man in disguise; and, more than that, the 
very man who had seemed to watch me with 
much interest as I received and pocketed 
the six hundred dellars. I felt that uncom- 
fortable thrill that will vibrate through a 
man’s nerves on being confronted suddenly 
by an unexpected danger. I also inwardly 
denounced myself as a fool, for having been 
so easily led into a trap. For, if my sudden 
surmise were correct, the stranger could, of 
course, have but one object, and that to pos- 
sess himself of the six hundred dollars. I 
betrayed no emotion, however, and an- 
swered, quietly, that the favor was one she 
was welcome to. 

‘* Bill, he was agoin’ to bring me out,” 
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3aid the woman (or man), “‘ but his waggin 
oroke' down, and he’s got to stay in Burling- 
ton all night, to get it fixed. I should ’ave 
had to ’ave stayed, too, if it hadn’t been for 
you.”’ 

The further sound of my companion’s 
voice served to strengthen my suspicions, 
for it was coarse and gruff. 

Bill your son ?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no; he’s my nephew. I’ve only 
been livin’ with ’°em aweek. His mammy, 
she’s sick, and I kind o’ keep house, and do 
the marketin’. That’s what I was in Bur- 
lington for, with Bill, to-day.” 

‘*What is Bill’s other name ?”’ I asked. 

** Don’t you know him?” she (or he) in- 
quired. 

No,”’ I answered. 

“It’s Ryan—Bill Ryan. I thought every- 
body knowed each other in these parts.” 

“Ah! I have heard of the Ryan family, at 
Round Hollow, but never chanced to meet 
any of them.”’ 

This was in accordance with the facts. A 
family of Ryans lived in the locality men- 
tioned, though I knew none of them, even 
by sight. Still, this woman’s (or man’s) 
story might be a lie, and she (or he) might 
be laying claim to a false identity, in order 
to keep my suspicions quiet. 

We were going along rapidly. My horse 
was a fast one, and the good road and keen 
air put him on his mettle. It was but a 
short time before we left Burlington five 
miles behind. 

‘“‘Who are your neighbors in Round Hol- 
low ?”’ I asked my companion. 

“‘T don’t know much about ’em yet. I 
came there a week ago. My home is forty 
miles north of here.”’ 

This answer shut off any cross-examina- 
tion in the direction I had intended, and I 
was at a loss what to do or say next. We 
were leaving human habitations further be- 
hind us every moment, being, in fact, al- 
ready so far from any possible aid, that I 
must depend upon my own resources to 
meet any emergency that might arise. I 
was in a most aggravating state of doubt and 
perplexity. The person beside me might be 
a woman, innocent of any evil intent, or 
might be the disguised villain pictured in my 
imagination. In the former case, I would 
be heartily ashamed of any manifestation of 
fear or distrust; in the latter, I must be 
wary and cautious. 

I had a good revolver, but it was in the 


inside pocket of my under-coat, and to get it 
in my hand would require several seconds of 
time. On the other hand, my companion 
had the advantage of the large shawl, which 
she (or he) still held closely together, and 
which might conceal a knife, or a pistol, or 
both, ready for use on an instant’s notice, 
A movement on my part to get at my inside 
pocket, might bring on disagreeable conse- 
quences. My only plan was to resort to 
strategy. I must keep a close lookout, and 
watch for any hostile demonstration; and, in 
the meantime, reflect on the best manner of 
making myself master of the situation. 

Once, at the sound of a distant rifle-shot 
on our right, the woman’s (or man’s) face 
turned towards me, and I was again struck 
with its peculiar redness. Again, after some 
brief remark, my companion said:— 

“T’ve got a drefful cold, and am terrible 
hoarse. You’ve noticed it, haven’t you?” 

Noticed it! I noticed it now with in- 
creased interest and renewed suspicion. Still 
I remained quiet, but with every faculty on 
a painful tension of watchfulness, 

On we flew, and by midnight Burlington 
was ten miles behind. Round Hellow was 
still five miles distant; and, to reach it, we 
would have to pass through a gloomy tract of 
woodland. This, I imagined, would be the 
spot selected for the performance of any evil 
deed that might be contemplated; and, as we 
were rapidly nearing it, the necessity for 
making up my mind how to act, grew im- 
minent. 

I soon matured a plan, which was clumsy 
enough, and which might avail nothing if 
my companion were actually bent on rob- 
bery. In the first place, I kept the whip, 
which was heavy at the butt, in my hand, 
ready to use on an instant’s manifestation of 
any foul intention. And, further, I kept a 
sharp lookout for a spot in the road where I 
knew a large rock lay, covered with snow. 
I purposed turning upon it suddenly, and 
upsetting the cutter. I would be prepared 
for the manceuvre, while my companion 
would not. Thus I hoped to make myself 
master of the situation, while he (or she) 
would be floundering in the snow. The tip- 
over could be turned off as an aceident, in 
case my suspicions should prove to be 
groundless. 

But a circumstance now occurred which 
went far toward confirming my worst fears. 
In obedience to a touch of the whip, my 
horse gave a sudden start, and a corner of 
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the shaw] around the individual at my side 
flew back. There was revealed to my sight 
along, shining cylinder, which was, of course, 
the barrel of a revolver. What else could it 
be? I confess to a momentary feeling of 
real fright, for it was evidently held in readi- 
ness for prompt use. The shawl was quickly 
pulled together again, and not a word was 
spoken. 

I now concluded that my position was, in- 
deed, a dangerous one—that I was at tlie 
mercy of a desperado. 
did not forsake me, and I still clung to the 
whip and watched for the rock at the road- 
side. It was just in the edge of the woods, 
and about a mile from Round Hollow. The 
woods were now about a quarter of a mile 
ahead ef us. With every faculty of attention 
strained, I drove faster than ever. 

On we went. The tall trees gradually 
loomed up, casting shadows in the moon- 
light. Nearer and nearer, and, finally, we 


shot into the narrow road that had been 
cleared. Just ahead lay what appeared to 
be a drift, but was, in reality, a rock with a 
thin covering of snow. A blow with the 
whip on my horse’s flank, a plunge forward, 


asudden turn to the right, and one runner 
of the cutter was lifted high, while my com- 
panion and myself were pitched headlong 
into the road. 

Isprang to my feet, and cried “‘whoa! ”’ to 
my horse. The obedient animal stood still. 
From my companion came a shriek. It was 
startlingly feminine in its tone; but not stop- 
ping to think of this, I was on my feet in an 
instant. I caught sight of the glistening 
barrel of the revolver, lying in the snow, 
partly covered by its owner’s shawl. 

I leaped forward wildly, and seized it. 

‘““ Now, my fine fellow,” I thought, “I 
have you. The game is in my own hands at 
the present moment. This weapon ”—— 


However, my nerves. 
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I was preparing to point the pistol at the 
villain, when I suddenly felt a collapsing 
sensation. I smiled in a sickly manner. 
The person at my feet began to: rise, and I 
offered no opposition. 

Scattered about were several household 
articles. A rolling-pin, a gridiron, a bottle 
done up in a paper, a bundle of cloth, and a 
tin basin, lay in the snow. 

And the deadly weapon of which I had se- 
cured possession, was not arevolver. It was 
a set of tin candle-molds, wrapped in such a 
manner that one of the tubes was left ex- 
posed, thus bearing such an alarming resem- 
blance to the barrel of a six-shooter. 

I took in the situation at a glance, My 
companion was a woman, a “lone, lone 
woman ’’—only that, and nothing more. 
After her first shriek of alarm, she set about 
gathering together her possessions. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” I said, helping her 
with alacrity. ‘‘ My horse is a little skittish. 
I hope you are not hurt.” 

‘‘T guess not,’? was her reply; ‘only a 
little shook up. He’s a good beast, to stop 
so quick.” 

“Oh, yes, he is well trained,” I replied. 
‘¢ Now I will help you pick up your things, 
and take you the rest of the way home. It 
is only three or four miles further.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on what fol- 
lowed. I took the woman to her own door, 
feeling more sheepish than I had felt for a 
long time before, for she was a good-hearted 
soul, and apologized profusely for the trouble 
she had made me. But my plan, you see, 
worked toacharm. If any scheme of rob- 
bery had been brewing, it would probably 
have been defeated; and, as it was, the 
woman never knew that [ suspected her of 
being a robber in disguise. 

And that is the story of the most exciting 
midnight ride I ever had. 


CHANGED. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 


Waa stately roses proudly grew, 
Where violet odors softly blew, 
‘The snows of winter lie; 
Where gentle zephyrs idly fanned 
The verdure of the lovely land, 
The piercing wind howls by. 


Havana, 1887. 


In many a heart where Hope’s bright flower 
Bloomed gorgeously in Pleasure’s hour, 
The snows of Grief are piled ; 
And where Ambition proudly stood, 
Sending her longing through the blood, 
Despair’s cold wind shrieks wild. 
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O you are astonished to find me settled 

down with a comfortable home and 
good practice? Well, it is rather a change 
since we parted in New York five years ago 
—you to seek your fortune in India, and I, 
a newly-fledged M. D., trying to find some 
place to hang out my shingle. 

‘*Do you remember, Jack, that I consid- 
ered myself nearly heart-broken at that time 
because your uncle declined to sanction my 
engagement to his daughter Rose? ‘Crim- 
son Rose’ you used to call her, I recollect, 
in compliment to the lovely color in her 
cheeks. Heigho! Well, light your cigar, 
old fellow, and lie back there comfortably on 
the lounge, and I’ll tell you all my adven- 
tures. We have an hour yet before the tea- 
bell rings, and it’s such a howling storm 
that we are not likely to be interrupted by 
patients. 

*¢ Queer, wasn’t it, that you should slip 
and sprain your wrist, and be directed here 
to find asurgeon? Lucky, too, or you would 
have gone on your journey, and neither of 
us have been the wiser as to each other’s 
whereabouts. 

‘¢-You say you have never heard a word 
of me since we parted. Strange, when we 
had se many mutual friends who might have 
mentioned me in theirletters. Oh, I forgot. 
You didn’t get their letters any more than 
you did mine. You always were a rover, 
and it’s no use trying to change you, but 
you must only blame yourself. Iam sure I 
wrote often enough. 

“To begin at the beginning, then: After 
you left me I nearly concluded to go West 
and try my luck there. I thought that in 
the first place there were not so many physi- 
cians there as in our Eastern cities, and 
secondly that perhaps the inhabitants would 
not be so particular as to whether I had 
practiced twenty years or just graduated, as 
they are in this part of the werld, where 
they seem to expect a doctor to be born with 
gray hair and a life-long experience. Still, 
I didn’t start. The fact was, I hated to go 
so far away from Rose, and yet I knew my 
only chance of winning her was to work and 
make a home and fortune. 


HAUNTED. 


A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


‘**So I lingered, and one day whom should 
I meet but Dick Preston. You remember 
Dick? We dined together, and in the course 
of conversation all my troubles came out. 

‘*** Hold on for a day or two,’ said Dick, 
‘and see if I can’t help you.’ 

‘*Sure enough, two days later I received a 
note from him, enclosing an introduction to 
some official connected with a line of ocean 
steamers. 

‘**¢ He has promised to get you a berth as 
surgeon,’ wrote Dick, ‘and though not im- 
mensely pfofitable, I fancy it will be as 
much so as settling in some little fever and 
ague town out West; to say nothing of the 
advantages of seeing something of the world, 
and being able to allude to your European 
experience when you finally locate.’ 

‘“*Of course I called and presented my 
letter. It was just what suited me. I 
should be at work, and feel that I was doing 
something at once, instead of waiting months 
for even a beginning of practice, as I very 
likely might do in any Western town. 

‘* My appearance seemed to be satisfac- 
tory—you needn’t laugh, Jack, you know I 
was always the most modest of men—or per- 
haps Dick’s influence had settled it all be- 
forehand. At any rate, the bargain was 
soon made, and a week later found me on 
board the good steamship ‘North Star,’ 
bound for Liverpool. 

‘The outward voyage passed quickly 
enough. I found true friends in the captain 
and officers, and though I was inclined to be 
low-spirited on account of my absence from 
Rose, yet I honestly endeavored to make the 
best use of my time; studied hard, and, as I 
hoped, much improved in my scientific 
knowledge. 

‘“*T was not allowed to write to Rose; your 
uncle had positively forbidden it. ‘If you 
are both of the same mind when jou have 
won name and wealth,’ he said to me, ‘I 
will make no further objection, but in the 
meantime I will not have my daughter read- 
ing or writing sentimental trash.’ 

‘‘ Tt seemed hard, then, but now I believe 
he was more than half right, for if she could 
have received my letters, I should have spent 
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many hours in writing that I now devoted to 
the studies which afterwards proved the 
means of my success. 

‘Our stay at Liverpool was short, but I 
managed to run up te London, and even to 
take a peep at Paris. 

‘‘ When I went on board the night before 
we were to sail for home, I made some in- 
quiries of the captain in regard to the pas- 
sengers. 

‘*¢ We shall be very full,’ he replied. ‘An 
unusual number are going; but I have not 
seen any one particularly likely to come 
under your care, doctor, excepting one gen- 
tleman who came yesterday te engage his 
state-room and make some especial arrange- 
ments for his comfort. His name is Gra- 
ham. Poor man! he needs what comfort he 
can get, I fancy, for I never saw such a 
worn and anxious countenance, nor such a 
strange look in any mortal’s eyes. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were a monomaniac. So there 
will be a chance for your favorite study.’ 

“This was in allusion to the hours I had 
spent in poring over a book on lunacy, which 
had occasioned many a jest at my expense 
among the officers and passengers, some of 
whom facetiously declared that I doubtless 
felt some premonitory symptoms of the dis- 
ease, and was seeking means to avert it. 

‘*T did not see Mr. Graham until the sec- 
ond day after leaving Liverpool, when the 
captain told me that he was too ill to leave 
his state-reom, and had requested to see the 
physician. I followed him at once to the 
presence of the invalid, with whom, after a 
brief introduction, he left me. 

‘Captain Stearns had certainly not exag- 
gerated in his account of Mr. Graham. Pic- 
ture to yourself a man who had scarcely 
reached the prime of life, who must, when 
in health, have been singularly handsome, 
but who now bore on every feature, in the 
blanching of his once raven hair, and the 
look of mingled terror and remorse in his 
large dark eyes, the impress of some great 
sorrow or crime. 

‘““He was half reclining in a large easy 
chair, and though the weather was warm, 
was wrapped in a heavy fur-lined dressing- 
gown, and shivered visibly as the air blew 
upon him from the half-opened door. See- 
ing this, I closed the deor, and seating my- 
self near him, begged to know in what way 
I could be of service. 

‘* In reply he merely asked for some medi- 
cine to relieve a violent headache from 


which he had been suffering for some hours. 
This I at once prepared, and emboldened by 
the mournful beauty of the smile with which 
he thanked me, ventured to say, ‘I would 
not willingly intrude, but you will excuse me 
for saying that you look seriously ill. May 
I not be allowed to do something more ?’ 

‘‘The smile faded from his lips, and was 
replaced by a sharp, keen glance of inquiry, 
followed by a wistful look of intense anguish 
and longing for sympathy. His lips un- 
closed and he seemed about to speak, when a 
sudden spasm of pain seized him, and with 
a faint moan he clasped his head as if he 
would crush it between his hands, saying 
feebly, ‘ Help my head, if you can.’ 

‘¢ Everything that was within my power I 
did, and after an hour or so had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him lie, weak and exhausted 
certainly, but free from pain. I now left 
him to sleep, and though I returned several 
times at short intervals, he slept on undis- 
turbed until nearly night. When he finally 
awoke he seemed much refreshed, and even 
able, with my assistance, to walk into the 
saloon for a few minutes, while the steward- 
ess brought him some tea, and put his state- 
room in order for the night. 

““T was exceedingly impressed with my 
patient’s looks and manners, and after I had 
wished him good-night, paced the deck for 
hours, wondering what could be the cause 
of his sorrow, and ever found myself recur- 
ring to Captain Stearns’ lightly spoken 
words, ‘I wouldn’t wonder if he were a 
monomaniac.’ 

** Well, I couldn’t help it if he were; at 
least net until I could gain some clue to the 
cause of his malady; so at last I tossed away 
the end of my cigar, and going below sought 
my state-room, but even in my slumbers 
those mournful eyes seemed to haunt me. 

‘*Several days passed, during which my 
acquaintance with Mr. Graham progressed 
rapidly. I found him a true gentleman in 
the highest sense of the word, with a fine 
education and a clear, well-balanced mind. 
We had many long conversations, but I 
watched in vain for any sign of the cause of 
his evident sorrow. At last one evening the 
conversation turned upon the possibility of 
spiritual manifestations. It was a lovely 
night, and quite a group of the passengers 
were upon the deck, all of whom joined ani- 
matedly in the discussion. 

‘¢ Many strange stories were told to prove 
that spirits did revisit this world after death, 
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and had even been seen by, and had spoken 
to the friends whom they had left here. 
Some of the company endeavored to prove 
that this was impossible, and that in each 
and every case there was some other solution 
of the mystery which would show that noth- 
ing supernaturai had been seen. 

‘*This was the view I took, and I was in 
the midst of an argument to disprove some 
statement that one of the opposite party had 
just made, when a slight noise, a gasp or a 
groan, called my attention to Mr. Graham, 
who, seated at a short distance from the 
rest of the group, had for some time been 
quite silent. His eyes were burning like 
two living coals in their sockets, while his 
face was so set and livid as to startle me out 
of all self-control, and I started up hastily 
to go to his aid. 

‘“‘ But with an almost imperceptible move- 
ment he checked me, and rising slowly said, 
‘The evening breeze is rather too chilly for 
me. Will you kindly give me the aid of 
your arm down the stairs, doctor ?’ 

‘TI offered my arm silently, and led him 
to the door of his state-room, where, paus- 
ing, and speaking with difficulty, as if forc- 
ing himself to say something against which 


his whole being rebelled, he asked, ‘ Will 
you please return in half an hour, doctor?’ 
and closed the door between us. 

‘“‘T returned to the deck, but not to rejoin 


my companions. My mind was in a whirl. 

*“*Had I at length found a clue to this 
mysterious being’s malady, and what did he 
want with me? 

“That he had read my thoughts more 
plainly than I could have expressed them I 
was sure from the peculiar look he had given 
me. Was he about to reveal his secret to 
me, or to upbraid me with having sought to 
discover it ? 

*“¢T could only await the expiration of the 
half hour, when I again stood before his 
deor. ‘Come in,’ he answered to my low 
knock. . 

**T found him as at our first meeting, 
seated in his easy chair, wrapped in his fur- 
lined robe, and, as then, shivering as if 
from cold. 

“¢¢ Sit down, doctor,’ he said, pleasantly, 
and I took the offered seat in silence, a 
silence which remained unbroken for many 
minutes. 

** At length he seemed to arouse himself 
with an effort, and said, ‘ I asked you to re- 
turn, Dr. Lester, that I might tell you some 
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portions of my past history, and consult you 
both as a physician and a man.’ 

‘“*My heart gave a sudden bound, but I 
merely bent my head in reply. 

‘*<¢Tt may appear strange that I should 
choose you as a confidant—one so much 
younger than myself, and comparatively a 
stranger,’ he continued, ‘ but you have re- 
minded me forcibly of a former friend of 
mine, and I have so needed and longed to 
pour out my heart to some one! I believe 
that I can do so te you with safety, and can 
rely on your sense and judgment.’ 

‘** You can, at least, rely on my discre- 
tien,’ I said, hardly knowing what reply to 
make. 

‘*¢ Thank you; I am sure of it,’ he replied, 
and again lapsed into silence. 

‘*Presently he began, with startling ab- 
ruptness, as if fearful that if he considered 
the matter longer, he should not speak at 
all. 
“*¢At your age, doctor, I was as happy and 
light-hearted as you are.’ 

‘¢T involuntarily thought of Rose, but did 
not interrupt. 

‘¢¢ My parents were both dead, and had 
left me an ample fortune, and the dear old 
house in which they had passed the whole of 
their married life. 

“<T was engaged to a lovely girl, named 
Nina Everton, and her brother, Gerald, was 
my dearest friend. The day for the wedding 
was fixed. Nina was busy with her prepara- 
tions, and I had had my house beautified in 
every way that I could think of, to make it 
worthy of its new mistress. 

‘¢¢One evening, when I had been to call 
on Nina, Gerald walked home with me, to 
inspect some alterations T had been making 
in the dining-room. After seeing these, he 
went up to my own room, where I had left a 
picture that I wanted his opinion of; and, 
while I was unwrapping it, he took up a 
small pist#l which lay on my table, and be- 
gan examining its workmanship. I had 
never been in the habit of using or carrying 
any weapon, but this had belonged to my 
father; and always laid on my table, as a cu- 
riosity, on account of its strange mounting. 
I turned, and took it from his hand, to show 
him some peculiarity in its mechanism, and, 
jestingly pointing it at him, snapped the 
trigger. Judge of my horror, when it went 
off, discharging its contents directly in Ger- 
ald’s heart. I scarcely know what happened. 
I remember the report, a low cry, and the 
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repreachful look he gave me, as he fell life- 
less at my feet. 

‘¢* My cousin and his wife, who, since my 
mother’s death, had kept house for me, 
alarmed by the explosion, now rushed into 
the room. They raised Gerald, and hastily 
summoned a physician; but in vain,—life 
was totally extinct. 

‘“*¢T know not who broke the news to 
Nina, nor how the poor, orphan girl received 
it. I only know that three weeks from that 
day—the very morning that was to have seen 
her my wife—she died; and I was in prison 
awaiting my trial for the murder of her 
brother. 

Tt came and went, I scarcely realizing 
anything about it. I learned afterwards that 
my lawyer—an old friend of my father’s— 
proved by the servants the truth of my as- 
sertion that the pistol had never been known 
to be loaded. My love for both brother and 
sister was well known, and the death was 
declared accidental, and I was discharged. 

‘¢¢ Tt mattered little to me. I had rather 
hoped I should be convicted; fer I deemed 
myself a double murderer, and had, more- 
over, no wish to live. 

‘**¢T could not remain where every object 


reminded me of all that I had loved and lost, 
and I decided to travel, lef¥ing my cousin to 
take charge of the home I had so proudly ar- 
ranged for Nina. 

‘*¢ Years passed by. 1 had visited almost 
every part of the world, ever restless, ever 


unhappy. In vain my friends urged that I 
was not the guilty wretch that I considered 
myself. Sleeping or waking, Gerald’s last, 
reproachful leok haunted me. 

‘*¢ My health failed very much, and, final- 
ly, I yielded to my cousin’s oft repeated de- 
sire that I would return home. Secretly, I 
had pined for my home ever since I left it. 
I had never been absent from it before, but 
so many terrible associations were now con- 
nected with it, that I seemed equally to long 
for it, and to dread it. Finally, I consulted 
an eminent physician on the subject. He 
advised me to return. 

“<< Tt will, no doubt, be very painful to 
you at first,”’ he acknowledged, ** but, if you 
will persevere in the attempt, I think you 
will, after a short time, be more contented 
and peaceful than you have been since you 
left it.” 

‘“* He furthermore counseled me not to 
avoid the room in which the fatal deed was 
done. ‘‘ For that,’’ said he, ‘ will invest it 


with new horrors. Face the whole at once, 
and try, as far as possible, to slip back into 
your old life—your old tastes and pursuits. 
If you had never left the place, I should, at 
once, have advised you to try entire change 
of scene; but since that has been tried, and 
failed, 1 now think you had better return 
home.” 

‘*¢T followed his advice to the letter. My 
cousin met and welcomed me, and both he 
and his wife had displayed the utmost 
thoughtfulness in their arrangements fer my 
comfort. They had, I found, prepared an- 
other room for me, and great was their 
astonishment when I requested to have my 
old apartment; but, upon giving my reasons, 
they made no further objections. My cousin, 
indeed, endeavored to dissuade me from my 
purpose, by saying how much more forcibly 
I should recall the unfortunate past in that 
room, than in any other part of the house; 
that even he and his wife had never liked te 
enter it, and it had been closed ever since 
my departure. But I remained firm in my 
resolution, and he reluctantly gave orders 
that it should be opened and prepared for 
my use. 

‘¢*T cannot describe my feelings,’ contin- 
ued Mr. Graham, rising and beginning to 
pace nervously up and down his narrow 
state-room, ‘ when I once more entered the 
room which was at once so dear and so hate- 
fultome. I sat for long hours that evening, 
trying to argue myself inte what my physi- 
cian had called a common-sense view of the 
case, but in vain. 

‘*** No matter hew often I repeated to my- 
self that 1 was not guilty of murder,—that I 
had not known the pistol was loaded, still 
that last look of Gerald’s would rise before 
me, his last cry sound in my ears. 

***At length, worn out by my wretched 
thoughts, I threw myself on the bed, and 
sank into an uneasy slumber. How long I 
slept I do net knew, but I was aroused by a 
light in my room, and sprang up to see—— 
Great Heavens, doctor!’ he cried, stopping 
short in his walk, and clutching my arm, 
‘tell me what it was that I did see! 

‘¢ «Close by the table, just where he stood 
on that fatal night, saw Gerald! The same 
reproachful look in his eyes, which were 
bent on me, while one hand, as then, grasped 
his side. I gazed, horror-stricken, for a mo- 
ment, then, with a wild cry, sprang from the 
bed towards him. 

¢«¢ Gerald!” I cried, Gerald, in mercy 
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would not willingly have harmed you! ”’ 

‘*¢T would have seized his hand, have 
knelt to him for pardon, but even as I 
reached him, he vanished! The light which 
had glowed in the room, also disappeared, 
and I was left alone. 

‘¢¢ Overcome by the scene, I sank on the 
floor almost insensible; but at that moment, 
my cousin, who had been roused by my cry, 
burst into my room, and tenderly cared for 
me. 

‘¢*¢ Next morning I left home, to become a 
wanderer again. I could not brave a repeti- 
tion of that midnight visit. Again I traveled 
in foreign lands, seeking rest and’ finding 
none. After some months, drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, I once more returned 
home, once more insisted on occupying my 
old room, and once mere saw Gerald. The 
only difference was, that when, on this occa- 
sion, I implored his forgiveness, his lips 
parted slightly, as if about to speak, then, 
with a mournful shake of the head, he van- 
ished, as before. 

_“¢That was nearly a year ago, and, as 
before, I remained there only one night. 
Ever since, I have been in Europe, but now 
I have resolved that I will once more go 
home, and this time I will stay till I wring 
some word of pity or pardon from Gerald, or 
die in the attempt. I have never seen him 
elsewhere. Evidently, his spirit haunts that 
room!” 

** Up to this time, Mr. Graham had walked 
his state-room in great agitation, but now all 

.strength seemed to leave him. He tottered 
helplessly, and would have fallen, had I not 
caught him in my arms and laid him in 
his berth. When he grew stronger and 
calmer, as he appeared inclined to continue 
the subject, I drew from him further partic- 
ulars of what he considered the two visits of 
his friend. 

‘* He said that on the second occasion his 
cousin had begged to be allowed to watch 
with him, but he had perempterily declined; 
as, when he told of the first appearance, his 
cousin had ridiculed the idea, and declared 
that he had dreamed the whole. He made 
no cry or sound loud enough to be heard 
outside his chamber, on the second visit, and 
ne one knew that he had again seen the 
apparition until he mentioned it the next 
morning. 

‘“* He also teld me that it was some real or 
fancied resemblance in me to Gerald, that 
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say that you forgive me! that you know I 


had first drawn him towards me; in proof of 
which he showed me a miniature of his 
friend. I did not see much resemblance, 
The general air and figure might, perhaps, 
be the same. However,I did not contradict 
him, being only too glad of any circumstance 
that might enable me to assist him. 

‘“‘T was, also, cautious not to state my 
conviction that the whole thing was a delu- 
sion. Had I done so,I should, inevitably, 
have lost all hold upon him, and I was very 
anxious to sift the matter to the bottom. I 
had never believed that spirits were permit- 
ted to revisit this earth, to trouble or molest 
any one, nor did I believe it now. Probably 
his poor, over-burdened brain had conjured 
up the whole thing. 

‘* Both then, and during the day or two 
that remained of our voyage, I strongly 
urged that he should not return at once to 
his home, but should wait a few months 
longer, trying, meanwhile, to build up his 
health. 

‘To all my suggestions, however, he re- 
plied with his usual, mournful smile, ‘ I un- 
derstand, doctor. You think me the victim 
of a mental delusion, and hope that with 
returning strength, such fancies could be 
banished. But you are mistaken. I cannot 
endure longer this miserable uncertainty. I 
must have the mystery unraveled. But on 
one thing I am resolved. You shall accom- 
pany me home, and give me the benefit of 
your judgment and professional skill.’ 

‘* To this I willingly assented, making only 
one condition—that neither his cousin, nor 
any one else, should know that he had told 
me anything of his history; that I should, in 
fact, be merely considered as an attendant 
that he had engaged on account of his ill 
health. 

“*T see,’ he rejoined, ‘ you are mentally 
accusing my poor cousin of some share in 
this matter, because he happens to be my 
heir-at-law. You wrong, him, doctor; in- 
deed you do,’ he went on, earnestly. ‘When 
you see him, see how kind and thoughtful 
he is of my every comfort, you will acknowl- 
edge your error.’ 

“** No doubt,’ said I, ‘though I had not, 
really, accused any one; but, nevertheless, I 
insist upon the condition.’ And, as I did 
insist, even to saying that otherwise I would 
have nothing to do with the matter, he final- 
ly consented. Consequently, when we ar- 
rived at Mr. Graham’s home, I dropped my 
title, and was merely introduced as Mr. Les- 
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ter, a sort of combination of friend and 
servant. 

““T was not at all ready to acknowledge 
that my theory was wrong, on being pre- + 
sented to Mr. Darnley, the much talked-of 
cousin. Beneath his cordiality and almost 
overpowering attentions, there was a false, 
restless look, that would have aroused my 
suspicions had I never had any before. One 
thing I noticed at once. If I looked like 
Gerald Everton, so, too, did he,—that is, a 
general, indefinite likeness of figure, height, 
and complexion, so far as I could judge from 
the miniature and Mr. Graham’s description. 
Of course, Mr. Darnley was an older man by 
some years than Gerald Everton had been, 
but his looks and manners were youthful 
still. 

‘Mrs. Darnley looked like a woman who 
was afraid to call her soul her own. Every 
time she spoke or moved, she glanced at her 
husband, as if to see whether he approved; 
and every time he addressed her, she gave a 
slight, nervous start, like one so accustomed 
to harsh werds as to be continually dreading 
them. 

‘Mr. Graham retired early to his room, 
whither I accompanied him. He showed 
me everything it contained, even to the fatal 
weapon, whieh still lay in its case upon the 
table. 

“*This is just as everything has been 
since my earliest recollection,’ he said. ‘Oh, 
that I could regain some of the peace and 
happiness that it once seemed must ever sur- 
round this beloved spot! ’ 

‘Partly to divert his mind, and partly to 
carry out an idea which, ever since I had 
entered the house, had taken such firm hold 
of my mind that I could not put it away, I 
began to ask questions about the house. 

‘While he was speaking, I took a careful 
survey of the reom. It was a spacious 
apartment, comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished, but there was nothing which 
made any especial impression upon me, 
until I began to examine the walls. Do you 
remember how you used to laugh at me, for 
always trying to discover secret passages in 
houses? The habit has been a lasting one. 
Ido not believe I was ever left alone in a 
strange room, without beginning to cipher 
out the possibility of there being any secret 
panel or door in it. Now, this roem being 
old, and paneled in oak, was the very place 
to give rise to such fancies; and, as my eyes 
wandered from panel to panel, I suddenly 
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gave a start of surprise and pleasure. A 
curious effect was produced in the room by 
having the panels alternately hung with 
pictures and mirrors; but opposite the foot 
of the bed, and so situated that the table on 
which lay the pistol stood nearly in front of 
it, was a panel, which, unlike the rest, ter- 
minated only at the floor, the others not ex- 
tending so low by nearly a foot. It was, in 
fact, finished more like the doors. A large 
portrait hung upon it, partially concealing it, 
and it might be only a door, but I at once 
felt convinced that it led into seme secret 


passage. 

‘* Mr. Graham had noticed my steady gaze, 
and following the direction of my eyes, he 
said :— 

‘¢¢Are you astonished at the change a few 
years has wrought in my appearance, or have 
you failed to recognize that the picture you 
are looking at so earnestly, is intended for a 
likeness of me ?’ 

““¢T had not noticed,’ I returned, some- 
what confusedly; and added, abruptly, ‘ Mr. 
Graham, is there not a secret door behind 
that picture ?’ 

***T can scarcely call it secret, since you 
have discovered it,’ he replied, amused at 
my earnestness. ‘ Yes, there is a door 
there, which leads through a narrow pas- 
sage into the room below. In my boyish 
days, I considered it a.most valuable acqui- 
sition, as it enabled me to play many a prac- 
tical joke on my young companions. Later 
in life, I was much annoyed that it was not 
finished off like the other panels, and thus 
more completely hidden from observation, 
and I often talked of having it altered; but 
my father objected, so I locked it, and hung 
the portrait there, and 1 presume it has 
never been opened since. Indeed, I doubt 
if any one remembers it, though I suppose 
some of the old servants knew of its exist- 
ence. I do not believe that it was intended 
as a secret panel, but merely as a short cut 
to the room below; and, as a door in that 
place would have been unsightly, the archi- 
tect chose this method of accomplishing his 
wishes.’ 

‘¢¢ Have I your permission to examine it 
more closely?’ I asked. 

‘* ¢ Certainly,’ he said, rising and going to 
an escritoire, which filled a recess on the op- 
posite side of the room. ‘I used tokeep the 
key here,’ searching in a small drawer as he 
spoke, ‘ but I do not find it, and suppose it 
is lost; so I fear your examination cannot 
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proceed far. It unlocks here,’ he continued, 
coming to my side, and pushing aside a 
cluster of carved leaves which covered a 


keyhole, ‘ but the spring to make it open, is- 


just opposite, you perceive;’ and the dis- 
placement of another bit of the carved work 
showed a little knob. 

‘“‘ This he pressed, when, to his astonish- 
ment, the door flew open, disclosing a short 
flight ef steps. 

““¢Then it has probably been unfastened 
all these years,’ said Mr. Graham. ‘I do 
net remember ever using it after my cousin 
came here; but, of course, he may have dis- 
covered it. At the foot of those steps is 
another door, which opens into the sitting- 
room, but that also has a picture hung over 
it. Both pictures were, however, so ar- 
ranged as to allow of opening the door with- 
out removing them; while, at the same time, 
they served to partially hide the difference 
between these and the other panels.’ 

‘¢ He was about to close the door again, 
when I said, ‘ Please let me take one look at 
the mechanism of that spring and lock,’ and 
took the lamp from his hand. 

“He turned away, walking back to his 
chair, and after a brief inspection, I closed 
the door and joined him. But in that mo- 
ment or two, I had seen and heard some 
things which confirmed my suspicions that 
my poor friend was the victim of some dia- 
bolical plot. 

‘‘When I stepped into the passage, I did 
so to examine the hinges. These I found, 
as I had expected, from the noiseless man- 
ner in which the panel opened, freshly-oiled. 
I also noticed marks of footsteps in the deep 
dust that had gathered on the stairs. These 
were but trifles, and might, perhaps, have 
been accounted for, but at that moment, I 
heard voices close to the panel at the foot of 
the steps. 

‘¢¢ You are sure you unlocked the panel ?’ 
said one that I felt positive was Mr. Darn- 
ley. 

‘“¢The reply was inaudible. 

‘*¢And the reflectors are ready to be 
brought in here, as soon as I need them?’ 
he continued. 

‘‘Again I lost the answer, and the sound 
ef a door opening and shutting in that direc- 
tion seemed to end the conversation. 

‘‘What could it allmean? I needed a little 
quiet time to think it out, and glanced at my 
watch. It still wanted a quarter ef ten 


o'clock. Mr. Graham had told me that it 
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was nearly half-past eleven when he shot his 
friend, and as well as he could judge, it had 
been at about the same hour that the appari- 
tion had appeared to him. 

“Tt had been previously agreed that I 
should remain with him through the night; 
but at my urgent request, he had not men- 
tioned this plan to his relatives, though he 
laughed at the precaution. 

‘* My reom was up another flight of stairs, 
and at some distance from his. I now made 
some excuse to leave him, and proceeded to 
my own apartment, where, after locking the 
door, I sat down to think. 


‘*T had never formed a favorable opinion _ 


of Mr. Darnley, notwithstanding Mr. 
Graham’s praises of him. It had always 
seemed to me, that in his position he might 
have prevented any necessity for a trial, and 
spared Mr. Graham’s feelings in many ways. 
Still, I had never actually supposed him 
guilty of such low-lived jugglery as what I 
had just heard seemed to indicate. What 
‘ reflectors’ could have to do with the mat- 
ter, I could not determine; but of one thing 
I felt convinced. There was to be some 
kind ef a ghost scene in Mr. Graham’s room 
that night, and the entrance was to be made 
through the panel. 

‘“*T accordingly made my preparations, 
which were to substitute my slippers for my 
boots, and put my revolver in my pocket. 
Thus equipped, I returned to Mr. Graham’s 
room, taking the precaution to leave my 
lamp burning, and lock my door, so that it 
might be supposed I was in the room and 
asleep, should any one think of looking for 
me. 

‘*T found Mr. Graham already in bed, and 
in persuance of my plan, instead of his 
usual medicine, I administered a powerful 
narcotic, and soon had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that it had taken full effect. 

‘“*A dim watch-lamp burned behind a 
screen. By its light I perceived that the 
hands of my watch pointed to eleven o’clock. 
I had, then, little time to lose. 

‘* Quietly opening the panel, I passed out 
into the little passage, and closing the panel 
behind me, stationed myself where the light 
would not fall upon me, should the lower 
door be opened. 

‘“‘Mr. Graham would, in all prebability, 
sleep heavily for several hours. If I could 
prevent his being roused in any alarming 
manner during this night, it might do much 
towards restoring him to more of peace and 
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happiness than he had known for years. 

‘“The moments dragged slowly by in that 
intense darkness and suspense. Presently, 
however, I heard voices again in the room 
below. 

‘Tt is almost time to begin,’ said Mr. 
Darnley. ‘Are you sure that fellow he has 
brought with him has gone to bed ?’ 

‘** Quite,’ answered a woman’s voice, no 
doubt that of his wife.. ‘I went up to his 
room, and even tried his door; but it was 


locked, and I could see through the key-hole: 


that his light was burning dimly. No doubt 
he was asleep. Do you not think,’ she con- 
tinued, timidly, ‘ that you had better defer 
this to another night? Something may 
arouse Mr. Lester’s suspicions.” 

Nonsense, woman!’ rejoined Mr. 
Darnley, impatiently. ‘1f I let it go to- 
night, Graham would think the spell broken. 
It has been the first night, each time; and, 
if nothing happened to-night, he might gain 
more courage to examine into it, or he may 
tell this Lester, and set him on the track. 
No, to-night is our time, and I hope it will 
prove the last time, for I am tired of waiting 
for Graham’s money. So just help me light 
these burners, and then you can step up and 
open the panel while I stand ready.’ 

“JT cannot! Indeed I cannot!’ pleaded 
the woman. ‘It seems so awfully wicked; 
when he has always been so kind to us, too.’ 

““* Hold your tongue, you fool!’ hissed 
the man, between his teeth. ‘ Would you 
rouse the whole family with your noise? 
Stand out of the way, if you cannot go, and 
I will ge myself; but mind you do not make 
the slightest sound, or you will repent it!’ 

“The panel now opened slowly, and with 
the first glimpse of the room, the whole truth 
flashed upon me. 

“Darnley did not enter Mr. Graham’s 
room. He only opened the two panels, 
whence by means of lights and reflectors 
there, and the long mirror in the room 
above, his shadow, or rather, his figure, just 
as he stood below, would appear to be stand- 
ing clese by the table where Gerald Everton 
had stood on that fatal night. 

‘““T had ence taken part in arranging a 
similar effect for some private theatricals. 

“ But what should I do? If I seized him 
as he came up to open the panel, I could 
only accuse him, without positive proof of 
what he intended to do; for, doubtless, he 
would find some plausible excuse for coming 
through the private passage, and for the pe- 
22 
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culiar arrangement of his lights and reflec- 
tors. If,on the other hand, I let him go 
through with his devilish performance, Mr. 
Graham’s life or reason might be forfeited. 

‘‘Already his step sounded on the stairs. 
I decided in that one moment, and crouched 
inte the darkest corner. Closer and closer 
he came, as I had foreseen, in the dark. 
His clothes brushed against me as he bent 
forward, listened intently, then noiselessly 
opened the panel, and retraced his steps. 

‘* Just as he reached the room below, I, 
with equal caution, closed the panel, thus 
shutting out all of his performance from 
Mr. Graham. The passage being dark, Mr. 
Darnley could not see from below that the 
panel was closed; and, supposing all to be 
in readiness, he now turned his lights to 
their full brightness, stationing himself so 
that their rays might fall properly upon him. 
His dress was somewhat changed,—sufii- 
ciently so to look slightly old-fashioned, his 
features assumed a reproachful look, while 
his hand tightly grasped his side. 

‘‘'Phis was the moment for which I had 
waited. With one bound I cleared the 
stairs, and grasping the villain by the collar, 
dashed him to the ground, thus giving me 
time to close the lower panel. Then draw- 
ing my revolver, I exclaimed:— 

‘¢¢ Your villainy is discovered, Mr. Darn- 
ley, and the more quietly you surrender, the 
better it will be for you.’ 

‘* He had regained his footing, and, with a 
fierce oath, sprang towards me, drawing a 
pistol as he did se, and scarcely stopping to 
take aim, he fired. I dodged, and the ball 
lodged harmlessly in the wall behind me. 
Perceiving that I was unhurt, and had cov- 
ered him with my revolver, he now drew a 
long dirk-knife, and endeavored to seize my 
hand, or knock it up, so that my fire might 
be av ineffectual as his ewn. But his foot 
caught in the rug before the fireplace, and 
he was thrown violently forward, falling on 
his knife. 

‘‘ His wife, when I first appeared, had ut- 
tered a low cry, and fainted quietly away, 
lying in a lifeless heap on the fleor. 

‘*T picked up Mr. Darnley, who was now 
unconscious, laid him on the sofa, and en- 
deavored to staunch the bleod that flowed 
from his wound. So far as I could judge, 
without a more thorough examinatien than 
I could then give, the knife had penetrated 
to the left lung, and the wound would speed- 
ily prove fatal. 
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‘““T now turned my attention to Mrs. 
Darnley, and soon succeeded in reviving 
her, and then informed her of her husband’s 
terrible fate. 

‘¢ She bore it better than I expected. Per- 
haps the horror of the situation kept her 
calm. At any rate, she was soon able to get. 
what I needed to make Mr. Darnley mere 
comfortable, and to summon one of the ser- 
vants to go for the family physician. 

‘¢ He soon came, and I found, to my great 
satisfaction, that he was a Dr. Morton, of 
whom I had frequently heard Mr. Graham 
speak in the highest terms. I knew that he 
was acquainted with the whole sad history; 
so, in a few words, I explained this last act 
in the tragedy, and left Mr. Darnley in his 
care, while I returned to Mr. Graham’s 
room. 

‘*T had begun to feel uneasy lest he might 
have roused and missed me, and was relieved 
to find him still sleeping quietly. Indeed, it 
was not until the broad sunlight was bright- 
ly gilding every object in the apartment, 
that he showed any signs of rousing. I had 
drawn back the curtains, that everything 
might look as cheerful as possible, and dispel 
at once any dread that might come with his 
awakening. 

‘* He, however, looked very peaceful as he 
opened his eyes, though the expression 
changed to one of astonishment as he noticed 
the morning light. 

*¢¢Good-morning, doctor,’ he said. ‘ Is it 
possible I have slept all night, and so re- 
freshingly, too? Why, I feel like a new 
man, this morning! A very selfish man, I 
am afraid,’ he added, as I approached the 
bed, ‘ to allow you to watch by me all night, 
as I feel sure from your looks you have 
done. I need not ask whether you were un- 
disturbed in your vigils, for had you not 
been, I should certainly have roused.’ « 

‘¢¢T have seen noone but ourselves in the 
room,’ I answered, evasively; for I wished, 
if possible, that he should take his. breakfast 
before hearing of the occurrences of the 
night. Longer, I knew, I could noi keep 
them from him, as he would presently ask 
for his cousin; and besides, I had great 
hopes that when the first shock was over, 
the news would be beneficial to him. 

“And soit proved. I succeeded in getting 
him comfortably dressed and seated in his 
easy-chair, and he had just pushed away his 
breakfast-tray, when he asked to see his 
cousin. 
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‘*As gently as possible, I told him all. He 
was, of course, much overcome, yet even in 
his sorrow, I fancied I saw a relieved look in 
his eyes—a something less of the horror and 
remerse that usually haunted them. 

**In the midst of our conversation there 
came a low knock at the door; and, on an- 
swering the summons, I found Dr. Morton 
awaiting me. 

‘«* Mr. Darnley is sinking rapidly, cannot 
possibly live many minutes,’ he began, in a 
low tone, as he drew me into the corridor, 
‘and he is exceedingly anxious to see Mr, 
Graham. What is your opinion in the 
matter?’ 

‘*¢] think it would be best,’ I answered; 
and, opening the door, asked Mr. Graham if 
he would admit Dr. Morton. He gladly as- 
sented, and after the first cordial greeting, 
the old physician told of the dying man’s 
request. 

““< Certainly I will go,’ replied Mr. 
Graham, rising hastily, but turning so white 
that we both sprang to his assistance. 

““¢Do not fear for me,’ he said, with a 
faint smile, as he took my arm; and we pro- 
ceeded in silence to Mr. Darnley’s bedroom, 
whither Dr. Morton had caused him to be 
removed. 

‘¢ My first glance at his face told me his 
time was, indeed, short. He lay gasping for 
breath, and apparently past noticing any 
one; but as Mr. Graham bent over him and 
spoke kindly, the heavy eyelids flew wide 
open, and the hands made a sudden move- 
ment, as if to grasp a firmer hold on life. 

‘*¢ Forgive me, Henry,’ he whispered. ‘I 
was wicked,—maddened. I see it all now, 
and am punished for it. Lizzie,’ turning to 
his wife, who stood beside him, weeping, 
‘tell Henry all. And, Henry,’ he continued, 
‘ be kind to her; do not blame her.’ 

‘¢Mr. Graham was, evidently, much shak- 
en by the scene; but, forcing himself to be 
composed, he bent down, and _ tenderly 
taking the hand of the dying man, said 
solemnly :— 

‘¢¢Whatever you may have done, or in- 
tended against me, I most fully and freely 
pardon. Have no uneasiness concerning 
your wife, but rest assured she shall know 
no care or sorrow that I can avert.’ 

‘“‘A grateful look, a slight pressure of the 
hand that held his, a faint sigh, and all was 
over. 

‘‘ Mrs. Darnley’s account of her husband’s 
deeds and motives was short, but clear. He 
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had ever seemed envious of Mr. Graham’s 
wealth, rather than grateful for all the kind- 
ness bestowed upon him, and brooded con- 
tinually upon the fact that were Mr. Graham 
to die, the property would be his. It was 
but lately that she had discovered that it was 
her husband who had loaded the pistol with 
which Gerald Everton was shot. Mr. Darn- 
- ley had been ill, and somewhat delirious, and 
had then told what he afterwards acknowl- 


edged when she charged it upon him. He 


knew Mr. Graham often toek up the pistol 
and played with it, and hoped he might 
shoot himself, were it left loaded. 

‘‘Such baseness seemed impossible, but 
the whole account proved that the man, too 
cowardly to kill his cousin outright, could 
yet contrive one dastardly plot after another 
to get rid of him. He did not tell of his 
loading the pistol, when it would have ex- 
culpated Mr. Graham at once from the 
charge of murder, but left him to be tried, 
apparently hoping that he would either be 
convicted, or that his sorrow for the death of 
Gerald and Nina would cause him to speed- 
ily follow them. 

‘*‘At the time of Mr. Graham’s first return, 
Mr. Darnley had told his wife his plan for 
personating Gerald, saying that he meant to 
get his property from him in that way. She 
inferred that he proposed, in his character of 
Gerald, to inform Mr. Graham that the sac- 
rifice of his wealth would be considered an 
atonement fer his fatal deed, and did not 
suppose he intended to frighten him to 
death. Mr. Darnley had practiced with his 
reflectors, stationing her in Mr. Graham’s 
room to report the effect, until he had 
learned precisely how to arrange them. 
Whenever she ventured the least remon- 
strance, he threatened her life, and, finally, 
made a complete tool of her. He had never 
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ventured into Mr. Graham’s room, but 
trusted to his cousin’s well-known remorse, 
and the bewilderment that would be natural 
under such circumstances, to successfully 
carry out his plot. 

‘Mrs. Darnley survived her husband but 
a few weeks. Her health had long been 
feeble, and the shock was too great for her 
to bear. 

‘“‘When Mr. Graham was once more mas- 
ter of his own house, I propesed returning 
to my post as surgeon, but this he would not 
listen to, and I finally accepted his proposal 
to live with him and practice medicine. Dr. 
Morton also used his influence in my behalf, 
and I soen found myself well established, as 
you see. 

‘““What? Didn’t you understand that this 
was the same house? Oh, yes! Here is 
the panel. See, it opens in this way; and 
that is the sofa on which I laid Mr. Darnley. 

‘** You need not jump up so, Jack. There 
are no ghosts in this house now. 

‘* But I hear the tea-bell, and here comes 
Mrs. Lester, with young Graham in her 
arms. Come te papa, my bey. See, Jack, 
she has not lost her right to the appellation 
of ‘ Crimson Rose’ yet, has she ? 

‘“*Mr. Graham? Yes; he lived with us, 
or we with him, till about a year age, when 
he died, calmly, and glad tobe at rest. Still, 
after Mr. Darnley’s death, he was quite 
cheerful, and seemed less troubled by his 
gloomy fancies. 

‘“‘When my practice began to be pretty 
promising, I told him about Rose, and he 
gave me a long lecture for not telling him 
sooner; declared I had defrauded him of a 
year’s happiness, wrote to your uncle him- 
self, and settled his property upon us. So, 


give your arm to Rose, and I will follow with 
the boy.” 
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BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


I MAY not feel the fond hand-clasp, 
Nor see the face that erst gave joy, 
Yet still I hold within my grasp 
A hope all time cannot destroy. 
I will not see a grave between 
As darkly holding thee apart," 
But by each tender tone and scene 
I hold thee closely in my heart. 


Dover, N. H., 1887. 


Beside me still, all true and dear, 
A presence walks with loving mien, 
Putting aside all doubt and fear, 
Bringing anear the vast unseen. 
Though striving oft with sad unrest, 
While yet we two must dwell apart, 
Ah! need we deem our lives unblest 
If holding still a trusting heart. 
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LANDING THE CREW OF THE ‘“‘ DAPHNE.’’—CAP- 
Tain McDouaaL anp His DAUGHTER. 
Dave BrYAnrT Is “‘ INTERESTED.” 

RE beach shelved quite rapidly at the 
point where the brig first took the 
ground, and, as her bow wedged itself into 
the firm sand, the rushing wave lifted her 
stern, and swung her round, broadside on. 
She was sufficiently near for us to catch words 
shouted through a speaking-trumpet, but not 
for us to send our unaided voices to wind- 
ward so as to make ourselves heard in reply. 

We strove, by all the signals in our pow- 
er, to impress upon the crew the necessity 
of remaining on the wreck. Had they done 
so, all would have been saved. Daylight, we 
knew, must soon arrive, and we could find 
means to connect the wreck to the shore by 
a line. 

But a fatal infatuation had seized upon 
their minds, that a part of them might land 
in a boat; and a boat was accordingly low- 
ered. How she was got safely into the 
water and pushed clear of the brig, was a 
mystery tous. We could not see the opera- 
tion; but the glare of the torches, which had 
been lighted and held aloft by those remain- 
ing on deck, showed her rapidly approach- 
ing. We ran down as far as we dared, to be 
ready to seize her, and to assist the crew to 
land, should they succeed in beaching her 
safely. 

On she came, looming darkly im the fitful 
firelight; she seemed almost within our 
grasp, when an immense roller was seen 
coming in with frightful velocity, and a 
glance showed us that we must all be over- 
whelmed together. A terrible cry went up 
from those on board, who saw the danger 
but were powerless to avert it. For the mo- 
ment we could only look to our own safety, 
as we ran for our lives up the slope of the 
beach, glancing over our sheulders at the 
great black wall of water moving on in pur- 
suit. 

It burst with a thundering crash that 
drowned all other sounds. The devoted 
whaleboat was lifted, dashed end-over-end, 
filled and borne away, a shattered, worthless 
wreck, by the receding flood. Struggling 
desperately in the sandy bottom, I main- 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


tained my footing, and seized upon a human 
form, apparently stunned and bruised, which 
had been thrown against me. 

Dave was at my side in a moment, and 
together we dragged the unconscious man up 
on the stony ground near the bonfire. Mr. 
Fielding, being a little in the rear of us, was 
overtaken, and narrowly escaped drowning, 
but reached terra firma, exhausted and 
breathless. One of the boat’s crew was car- 
ried back under the lee of the brig, as she 
lay keeled inshore, and dragged on board 
by his shipmates. But four others, the re- 
mainder of the party, were swept out into 
the back current, or undertow, and were 
seen no more. 

No boat remained in which to make an- 
other attempt; for the vessel had carried 
only twe, and one of them had been crushed 
to pieces when she struck. But the lesson 
had been sufficient for the survivors, who 
had seen the madness of the undertaking 
when too late to recall it. 

Several unsuccessful efforts were made to 
float a line ashore to us with pieces of board. 
But in the meantime, a better plan was in 
preparation. The fore-yard, which still re- 
mained aloft in its place, was topped up by 
the lee lift, the brace hauled taut, and the 
flapping canvas cut adrift. An active man 
then laid out on the yard-arm, pulled up a 
lance with a coil of light warp attached, and, 
watching his opportunity, darted it as far as 
possible, from his elevated perch, into the 
sand-beach. After several trials, Bryant at 
last succeeded, though at great risk of his 
life, in seizing it, and running up the bank 
with it. 

The rest was easy; for by the means of a 
light warp, a large rope was hauled ashore 
and carried higher up. In default of pest or 
anchor, we secured it to the carcasses of two 
huge elephants, driven to the spot, and slain 
for the purpose. 

The man whem we had saved had so far 
recovered as to be able to assist us. But 
considerable time was consumed in our pre- 
parations, as day was dawning before the 
hauling apparatus was in working order. 
The weather was gradually moderating, and 
with the advantage of daylight, our labor of 
love was pushed forward with success, till, 
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as we theught, only the captain remained on 
board. He would, as in duty bound, be the 
last man to leave the vessel. 

At this point, there was a hitch in the 
operations; and we observed him carefully 
attaching to the hawser a sort of cradle, 
which appeared to have been extemporized 
from a deck-tub. 

‘* What’s that rig for ?’’ asked Mr. Field- 
ing. ‘* To bring his chronometer and little 
valuables, I suppose.”’ 

** Ay! one little valuable, that is more to 
him than all the chronometers ever turned 
out at Fredsham’s,’’ answered one who ap- 
peared to be the mate of the brigantine; 
** that’s to haul Miss Caroline ashore in.”’ 

‘* And who is Miss Caroline ?’’ was the 
inquiry, in tones of astonishment. »* 

‘Caroline McDougal, the old man’s 
daughter.” 

‘Is it possible that you have a lady on 
board, then ?”” 

‘* Ay! and a bonnie lassie she is as can be 
found within a month’s sail from this deso- 
late place. She’s the old man’s idol, and 
she is all he has to love. Her mother died 


two years ago, and he has taken her to sea 
with him, whenever the owners allowed it.”’ 


‘Here he comes with her out of the cab- 
in! Now, boys, we shall have a double 
freight, and a precious one, too. We must 
mind the signal and haul lively at the 
word.”’ 

The young lady, showing no signs of fear, 
stepped lightly upon the brig’s rail, and was 
handed into the cradle by her father. He 
then slung himself to the hawser close at her 
side, and, waving his hat to inform us that all 
was ready, a steady and careful pull brought 
the two safely on shore together. A dozen 
strong arms were extended to help the 
drenched and shivering young girl from her 
awkward position; for the tub in which she 
was obliged to crouch down was half filled 
with water at landing. 

“God bless you, boys, whoever you may 
be!” said Captain McDougal, a fine, sea- 
manlike leoking man, trying to grasp ‘the 
hands of all three of us at once, as soon as he 
found his footing among the group. ‘ My 
second mate and the other poor fellows! if 
I had only kept them all on the wreck; but 
we thought it was all for the best. The rest 
of us owe our lives to your courage and ef- 
forts, and I cannot find words to express the 


thanks of myself and daughter, and, indeed, 
of all hands, for””—— 
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‘* Never mind, sir,”’ interrupted Fielding. 
‘¢ Take the young lady up to the fire. That 
is the best we have to offer you at present. 
It was quite accidental our being here; and 
we have only dene what you or any of your 
men would have done for us under like cir- 
cumstances. 

‘* My poor brig!” said the captain. ‘‘ Do 
you think she will beat to pieces where she 
lies ?” 

think not,” Fielding answered. 
will beat up high on the beach, and you will 
be able to board her next ebb tide; for the 
sea’ will go down to-day. The norther is al- 
most blown out, and we shall have a shift of 
wind.” 

The brig, we now learned, was the 
‘* Daphne,” of Hobart Town, which had 
been fitted as tender to the ‘* Garrick,”’ now 
at the anchorage. Her sailing had been de- 
layed some days after the departure of the 
bark. Her passage had been long and bois- 
terous, and they had suddenly found them- 
selves near the land in the height of the 
gale, with little more than room to wear off. 
They knew nothing of the rock-bound point 
under their lee, but had rightly interpreted 
our signals to beach the vessel, as they were 
fast shoaling their water, and saw no hope 
of safety from anchoring in the teeth of such 
a gale. The survivors numbered fourteen, 
besides the captain’s daughter. 

The sky had cleared sufficiently for us to 
see the vessels in the Bight, pitching and 
plunging at their anchors. But it still blew 
too fresh against us to attempt the passage 
of the glacier. Another night must be passed 
on shore in our cave. By our advice, the 
shipwrecked crew set to work to prepare 
similar quarters, a small cavern being dug 
and neatly limed expressly for the young 
lady, near her father. 

At sundown the wind had fallen away to 
a light breeze. The brig had gradually 
worked up on the beach, and her motion was 
much less violent. A watch was set for the 
night, on the shore, to observe and report 
any change in the situation, and the rest of 
us retired to the camp-ground, when prep- 
arations were made for supper. The bill of 
fare was much the same as on the previous 
night. 

Some of the brig’s crew had filled small 
tarpaulin bags with hard bread, before being 
hauled ashore, but most of their stock had 
been landed in a damaged condition. Sea- 
elephants and penguins were abundant 
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enough, and easily killed, and these animals 
were made to supply us with shelter, food, 
and fire. They seemed to take but little 
notice of this invasion of their dominions, 
further than to evacuate the space immedi- 
ately about our fires. 

By special request, we passed the evening 
with Captain McDougal and his daughter. 
The presence and companionship of a 
young woman, one of intelligence and re- 
finement, too, seemed, among this strange, 
wild scenery, more like a dream than a real- 
ity. She had quite recovered her spirits, and 
had experienced no ill effects from her tude 
morning bath. 

Caroline McDougal was at the interesting 
age of eighteen, with a lithe, petite figure, 
erect and graceful in all her movements, as 
was apparent through all disadvantages of 
dress and circumstances. Her countenance 
was rather pretty than handsome; but with 
the bloom of her native Highlands improved 
by her seafaring life, and a wealth of rich, 
brown hair, she well merited the title of 
“bonnie lassie”? given her by the mate of 
the ‘‘ Daphne.’’ From the part which she 
took in the conversation, it was evident that 
her education had not been neglected; the 
father himself being a man of much general 
information, united with much worldly ex- 
perience. 

The captain was not one to mourn long at 
his loss, though he had ventured nearly all 
his means in the expedition, and the acei- 
dent which had shipwrecked his vessel at the 
very outset was a severe blow to his pros- 
pects. But, like a true sailor, he accepted 
the situation, and made the best of circum- 
stances as they now stood. 

‘“‘We shall have a fine day to-morrow to 
work on the wreck,” he said, cheerfully. 

“Capital,” assented Fielding. ‘The 
wind will be round in the sou’west quarter 
before morning, cool and clear. <A few 
hours will cut the surf down, and, strong- 
handed as you are, you will soon have all the 
stores and provisions landed.” 

‘** Yes; and our voyage is not ruined yet, 
though we shall be working under a great 
disadvantage with a heavy ship and no ten- 
der. I want to see Captain Proctor as soon 
as possible, and yet,” he centinued, with a 
fond glance at his daughter, ‘‘ I think I had 
better stay by the wreck to-morrew, and at- 
tend to stripping her myself. Mr. Raw- 
lings,” he said te his first officer, ‘‘ you can 
take acruise over the bluff to-morrow with 
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Mr. Fielding, amd go on beard the “ Gar- 
rick.’’ You can report all the circumstances, 
and his boat can land here to-morrow, or 
next day, at farthest. As soon as we 
get some lumber and sails ashore, we can 
put up comfortable quarters for the whole 
party.”’ 

Before we separated for the night, his 
daughter, at his request, sang two or three 
of her beautiful native ballads, to the delight 
of all hands, who gathered silently round. 
Her voice possessed a wonderful flexibility 
and power, and, after the first embarrass- 
ment was over, the songs were given with 
much feeling, and with thrilling effect upon 
the rough, bearded seamen, several of whom 
were countrymen of hers, from over the 
Border. 

In this wild, isolated spot, with its strange, 
dreary surroundings, the emotions stirred 
within the hearts of these wanderers were 
akin to those excited by the music of the 
‘¢ Ranz des Vaches,’”’ when heard by the old 
campaigners in the African deserts, or amid 
the snows of Russia. 

Hardly less marked was the effect upon 
our own party. So strange and unlooked-for 
had been the advent of the beautiful singer 
among us, that we could hardly credit the 
evidence of our senses. Her gentle pres- 
ence had a refining, humanizing influence 
upon us all, but upon no one was it more ob- 
servable than my rollicking friend, Dave 
Bryant. His usual boisterous merriment 
had given place to seriousness; and, as we 
parted from our hosts to return to our own 
subterranean chamber, I could not refrain 
from rallying my comrade for being, for the 
first time during our acquaintance, “‘ under 
a cleud.”’ 

‘**T don’t feel very well, to-night,” he said, 
abstractedly. ‘‘ Those penguins’ hearts are 
rather indigestible, I think.’ 

‘¢T have no doubt that heart-disease is at 
the bottom of the difficulty,” I replied; 
*¢ put don’t lay it to the poor, innocent pen- 
guins, Dave. There’s a young lady in the 
case, this time.”’ 

‘¢ Have you any peculiar detective skill in 
these matters?” he asked, with a slight 
sneer. 

‘None is required,” I answered. 
diagnosis is simple enough, and the percep- 
tion of a true friend cannot be mistaken in 
the symptoms.” 

‘““Well, Joe,” he said, striving to be cheer- 
ful again, ‘‘ I admit the soft impeachment. 
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I believe I am interested, for the first time 
in my life.” 

‘Is it anything more, think you, than a 
sort of romantic interest, engendered by the 
circumstances of the case ? The whole thing 
is strange—it is so strange that the girl 
shculd be here at all, in this out-of-the-way 
place, her presence among such surround- 
ings seems so like an angel visit, that it 
would be no wonder if more than one sus- 
ceptible youth among us were attacked with 
heart-disease.”’ 

We had, by this time, arrived at our en- 
campment. We had left Fielding behind, 
conversing with the captain, so that we had 
a fine opportunity for confidential talk. But 
Dave, without making any immediate reply, 
proceeded to stir up and revive the smoul- 
dering fire, while I sallied forth with my 
lance, to butcher another load of fuel. A 
cheerful blaze in a few minutes rewarded 
our efforts; and, sitting down by its genial 
warmth, we smoked and ruminated for some 
time in silence. 

‘* There’s a Providence in it,”’ said Bryant, 
at last. ‘‘There’s more in it than the mere 
romance of the situation; and I ewn to you, 
Joe, that I am deeply interested in Carrie 
McDougal, I hardly know why, myself. As 
you say, the whole thing is so strange! And 
not the least strange part of it is, that I, who 
have stood the fascinations of all the Broad- 
way belles unmoved, should come out here 
te this distant corner of the earth to be in 
danger of losing my. heart to a little Scotch 
fairy, who has hardly exchanged a dozen 
sentences with 

‘““Say, rather, to a little sea-nymph, who 
rose into view, dripping from a deck-tub, 
like a burlesque upon Venus,’ I returned. 
“‘ But, to be serious, Dave, I should not be 
much surprised if the interest should prove 
tobe mutual. Without flattery, I may say 
that you are a geod-looking fellow. And, as 
you have been instrumental in saving Miss 
McDougal’s life, the acquaintance has be- 
gun according to the established rules of 
romance.”’ 

“But the same reasons would apply to 
you, Joe. You are certainly as comely as I, 
and have had an equal share in her rescue.” 
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‘Oh, you need not fear me as a rival. 
Not but that I admire the girl very much, 
and truly believe she is worthy of any man’s 
love. But I am heart-whole, and intend to 
remain so for the present.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it, Joe; for, if we were 
both to fall in love with the same woman, we 
might fall out in our friendship.” 

** You shall have a clear field, so far as I 
am concerned. And, moreover, if I can aid 
you in any way, I shall be at your service. 
You may trust me,I shall never play Sir 
Proteus to your Valentine. But here comes 
Mr. Fielding, and it is time to creep into our 
cave, for we have a tiresome jaunt before us 
in the morning, to cross the glacier.” 

My comrade did not follow me immediate- 

ly, but still sat meditating in the firelight, 
and gave shert, absent replies to Mr. Field- 
ing’s remarks. I could not but feel con- 
cerned, as I thought of the change that had 
come over my friend. But I hoped it might 
be for the best, and that there was, as he 
believed, a Providence in this strange meet- 
ing. I doubted not, that if the attraction 
were mutual, the influence of this interest- 
ing young girl upon him would be for his 
good. 
It may be thought that I attached undue 
importance to this little confession of sudden 
attachment which my friend had made to 
me. But, knowing him as I did, I had the 
most perfect confidence in his word, and felt 
that he meant all, and even more, than he 
had said. Though a little wild, and, as yet, 
unsettled, he had the ring of the true metal 
in him. He would, in the end, I was sure, 
vindicate his manhood, and také his proper 
stand among his fellows. 

As to his views of the gentier sex, I knew 
him to be the soul of honor, and incapable 
of anything like trifling flirtation. His 
course, in an affair of this kind, would be a 
frank, straightforward one; and a young 
girl’s reputation and peace of mind would be 
sacred in his keeping. 

And, thinking all this, I fell sound asleep 
on my downy penguin bed under the tus- 
sock, my last glance of consciousness falling 
upon the subject of my thoughts, sitting in a 
reverie by the camp-fire. 
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WIDOW SOUCY. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


‘*Sammy, beware o’ vidders.” 

AVE Lever mentioned, in the course of 

my pen and ink gossip, that I have a 

step-mother? Indeed, I don’t believe that 

I should think any more of the woman if I 

were even in love with her. The reader can 

judge by the tale I am going to tell, whether 
the latter is the case. 

To begin with, then, my father was, and 
will be to the end of his days, a thorough- 
paced, old-fashioned Baptist minister. I’ve 
nothing to say against Baptist ministers in 
general, nor against my father in particular. 
I will only mention that not one of my 
father’s sons is a minister, nor would be a 
minister to save his own life; and that two 
or three of them — there are seven — are 
about as graceless scamps as ever kept their 
heads out of the noose. I am called the 
most seber one, and the reader who cares to 
compare my instructive and excellent stories 
with any old volume of sermons which he 
may have on hand, will at once perceive how 
well I am fitted to be a preacher. 

Well, the boys were all off doing or undo- 
ing various things, and father and I lived 
alone in a genteel house in a genteel street, 
with two first-rate servant girls who had 
grown up in our service, to keep things in 
order, and with a pretty nice little income 
besides my father’s salary. My mother, who 
died before 1 can remember, had property, 
and at her death she left it all to my father. 
He, not liking the way the boys cut up, had 
only given them education and a little start 
in life, and kept the property himself. 

“Tf I give it to them, it will be squand- 
ered,’”’ he said. ‘It would be a sin for me 
to doit. Now I can spend it in charity, and 
help them as they have need.” 

Of course my father was an object of in- 
terest to the female part of his congregation, 
but I don’t think that one of them had any 
hopes. Dr. Arnold was too austere and dig- 
nified, he wore too immense white cravats, 
and he was altogether too magnificent a per- 
son to be lightly approached by any one in 
her senses—unless she were a widow. 

I used. to be on the lookout, and would 
occasionally put a flea in the ear of any lady 
whom I caught being too sweet to be whole- 
some to my feelings. It was I who put that 


vinegary Miss Sharpe to the right about. 
She was coming on pretty fast, and I had 
once been nearly choked at table by hearing 
my father call her ‘‘an excellent person.” 
Evidently it was high time to interfere. 

I own that I lied, but the end justified the 
means then, if ever yet end did. I intimat- 
ed that Miss Sharpe colored her hair, a thing 
which my father thought an abomination. 
Her game was up from that moment. 

Then I headed off the three Misses San- 
ford, who made a dead set at my paternal 
ancestor. I got Fred Blake to pay attention 
te Susan, the eldest, till her dish was upset; 
then I whispered to Jane, the second, that 
my father’s property was entailed upon me, 
and that he had an awful habit of walking in 
his sleep and trying to suffocate people with 
pillows when in that state, like Othello. 
Jane swore not to tell, but, in confidence, 
did tell her sister Ellen, the youngest. Ellen 
was a timid thing who would scream at her 
own shadow; so I got quit of them. 

It would take too long to tell all the de- 
signs which I frustrated. I was almost tired 
out with my task. Certainly an elligible 
widow is a great responsibility on one’s 
hands. 

At length there was a lull, and I began to 
breathe freely. Dr. Arnold was now sixty 
years of age, weighed two hundred and fif- 
teen pounds, had a bald spet on the top of 
his head the size of a saucer, and regularly 
took a nap every day after dinner. I began 
to think they’d let him alone. 

It was at this moment of my innocent se- 
curity that the foe approached me. I was 
completely taken in. I own it. But how 
was I to know that the devil had no more 
dexterous imp than that little Widow Soucy. 
It is well to remember our mistakes, some- 
body says, in order to guard ourselves against 
others. I’m going to remember my mis- 
takes. 

It happened thus. I went to meeting one 
Sunday—I used to go, sometimes, to watch 
the women—and after looking over all the 
familiar faces, I caught sight of a new one. 
And a pretty face it was. Black hair, all 
crinkles and curls, a pair of hazel eyes as 
bright as diamonds, an oval face with a dim- 
ple in the cheek, and the loveliest red and 
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WIDOW SOUCY. 


white in the world. This pretty little lady 
was dressed in gray, and looked like a red 
rose in a fog. Moreover, instead of drawing 
down her face, and rolling up her eyes at the 
preacher, she was evidently only just keep- 
ing her fun in. I could see that she was 
making some sort of comical speeches be- 
hind her fan every little while, for the girl 
that sat beside her was giggling behind her 
handkerchief all through the sermon. Once 
in a while the pretty stranger would half 
check a smile that would set that bewitching 
dimple playing, and show a glitter of pearly 
teeth. Her eyes looked everywhere but to- 
wards the pulpit, and after a while, in their 
wanderings, they encountered mine. She 
seemed to start, and to blush a little, then 
sobered herself, and cast her eyes down. 
The artful minx knew how to do it. 

I knew the girl with her, Bessie Kennet, 
and lost no time in joining them, after the 
service. Bessie and I were pretty well ac- 


quainted, and she immediately introduced 
me to her companion, ‘‘ Mrs. Soucy.” 

I bowed with a feeling of disappointment. 
I hadn’t expected to find the little stranger 
a married woman. 

‘“ Lizzie is my cousin,” Bessie whispered 


to me, at the first opportunity, ‘‘and she is 
going to spend the rest of the year with us. 
Come round and see her.” 

‘** Where is her husband ?” I inquired. 

“Oh! he has been dead"these twelve 
months,” said Bessie. 

I felt better immediately, and promised to 
call the very next evening. The widow was 
walking beside Bessie, her eyes demurely 
dropped, her hands folded before her, appar- 
ently not hearing a word of our conversa- 
tion, or suspecting herself to be the subject 
of it. I looked at her critically. I am nice 
in my taste about females, and she pleased 
me. I saw a pair of the smallest and most 
exquisite gaiters buttoned up at the side. I 
I would like to have the privilege of button- 
ing those gaiters. She wore a suit of fine 
gray poplin, with only a broad belt of black 
velvet on the looped skirt, and the distract+ 
ing little jacket. The very narrowest strip 
of snowy linen finished the dress at neck and 
sleeves, and her small hands were cased in 
perfectly fitting kid gloves, of pale amber 
color. A tiny bonnet of gray straw, with a 
knot of black velvet on the outside, and a 
single purple morning-glory dropping on her 
hair at the temple, finished this simple and 
becoming costume. Before quite surrender- 
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ing myself, I looked at her pocket-handker- 
chief. It was ‘‘ woven air,” in other words 
flimsiest of lawn, with a deep, plain hem 
and hemstitch, her name written with ink 
in one corner, and not a sign of embroidery 
or lace about it, and it gave forth a faint, 
faint odor of English violets. I gave up. 
The little Widow Soucy knew how to dress, 
and I mentally laid my heart at the toe ef 
those lovely gaiters. 

She scarcely said a word all the way home; 
but when I raised my hat to them at Bessie 
Kennet’s door, she lifted those heavily 
fringed lids, and gave me a shy, bright 
glance, and a faint smile that showed again 
that sweet dimple, and the white and even 
teeth. 

I knew that I looked at her admiringly. I 
meant to, and I knew how to; and so far the 
pretty widow and I were quits. I went home 
in the finest of spirits. If there is anything 
which I like, it is a real out-and-out flirta- 
tion, when I find a person who understands 
the science, and who is not for asking your 
intentions, or breaking her heart after a 
three weeks’ acquaintance. 

Matters progressed finely. I saw Lizzie 
Soucy almost every day or evening, and we 
exchanged glances, sighs, smiles, hand- 
squeezes; had little quarrels and make-ups, 
talked, laughed, and were sentimental to- 
gether in the most delightful manner. After 
two months of this delightful amusement, 
some officieus fool told my father, and one 
Sunday, after service, I was called into the 
study and catechized. 

Now I would as soon have sworn a fright- 
ful oath in my father’s face, or thrown a 
Bible in the fire before his eyes, or done any 
other horrible thing, as have spoken the 
word ‘‘ flirtation”? in his presence. So I 
managed to say that I was acquainted with 
Mrs. Soucy, had seen her several times, was 
pleased with her, certainly, but—there was 
nothing serious. 

‘* But there may be, Theodore,” my father 
said, with great solemnity. ‘‘And I wish to 
see the lady whom my son is considered 
attentive to. I wish that you would call with 
me to-morrow evening. I do not expect 
that you will act in this matter without my 
advice, and I shall be unable to advise about 
a person whom I have never seen.”’ 

I choked and considered, mentally con- 
signing my respected father’s informant to 
purgatory at the best. Then I said:— 

‘**T should be very happy to do as you re- 
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quest, sir; but you must perceive that Mrs. 
Soucy would take alarm at once from such a 
call; and, also, that it would commit me. 
The fact that I took you there, and intro- 
duced you, would look particular. The Ken- 
nets are parishioners of yours, and it would 
be as well for the call to be made by you on 
them.”’ 

Ordinarily, Dr. Arnold did not like to be 


corrected. He was a teacher, and not one, 


to be taught. He resented a person’s being 
better informed than himself on any subject 
whatever. But after awhile, he yielded in 
this, and went to the Kennets for a call. I 
had given Lizzie Soucy a lesson, and en- 
treated her not to offend the gentleman. 

‘* Now, do try to be sober, dear,” I 
begged. ‘‘ You have no idea how critical 
and strict Dr. Arnold is. Of course, I choose 
my friends to suit myself, but still I want 
the doctor to be pleased with them. You 
see, he has the purse in his pocket, and I 
don’t want him to hold it too tightly.”’ 

‘Is he very rich?” asked the widow, 
opening her eyes with a look of surprise. 

** Oh! he’s got a little fortune in his pock- 
et, besides his salary. I suppose it will be 
mine some day. I am in no hurry, for I 
want my father to live as long as the Lord is 
willing, and I shall be sincerely grieved 
when he dies. But while he lives, my pros- 
pects depend on him, and—now do be good, 
won’t you, Lizzie?” 

You see, I’d got to be pretty familiar with 
her. But one can get acquainted with a 
widow so much sooner than with a girl. 
Well, she promised everything, and I sat at 
home and waited for my father to return 
from his call. I own that I felt a little ner- 
vous, for I didn’t want to give the creature 
up. I was getting to like her rather better 
than I intended, and didn’t quite know what 
to do about it. 

The idea of marrying and settling down 
was disagreeable in the extreme, but no 
more disagreeable than it would he to give 
up Lizzie Soucy. If she would be willing to 
wait ten or a dozen years, and be just as 
charming at the end of them as now, why, I 
might—— 

Stopping here to think what I might be 
willing to do, I heard my father’s latch-key 
in the outer door, and presently he entered 
the room. I stood up—I had been taught to 
do that—laid down my paper, pushed his 
arm-chair nearer the fire, for it was now No- 
vember, and coolish. Dr. Arnold gave his 


usual dignified acknowledgment of my hom- 
age, and deliberately divested himself of hat, 
gloves and overcoat. I rang; Bridget came 


and took the things away, making a bob ofa’ 


curtsey on entering and on leaving the room, 
My respected father seated himself in his 
chair, stretched his hands out toward the 
fire, as though in benediction, gave a grave 
and sonorous ahem! and the meeting was 
supposed to be opened. 

I hate now, and always hated needless 
ceremony and stiffness, and then it made me 
feel cross. If he had been another minute 
silent, I would have left the room to rave in 
my own chamber; but, opening his mouth, 
he spoke. 

‘*T have seen Mrs. Soucy, Theodore,” he 
said. 

Yes, sir.” 

““The Kennets .were out, the older ones, 
and there was no one at home but the young 
lady and Bessie. I took advantage of the 
opportunity to study her thoroughly. She is 
rather younger than I had expected to find 
her.”’ 

“* Yes, sir,” I said again. 

Mrs. Soucy,” my father began, assuming 
one of his favorite positions, the expounding 
one, his left hand laid open, his right fore-fin- 
ger tapping it, as he laid down each separate 
article of faith, ‘‘ Mrs. Soucy is a woman 
who needs a protector and director. She is 
affectionate, childlike, and utterly unsophis- 
ticated in the ways of the world.” 

I puckered up my mouth, but restrained 
the whistle. If there was anything in which 
the little Soucy was learned, it was the way 
of the world. I had always thought her a 
trifle too sharp. She knew ten times more 
than my reverend father did, for all the big 
bald spot on his head, and could have en- 
lightened him in a way that would have 
made his eyes stand out. 

Mrs. Soucy,” he resumed, after a little 
pause, and speaking in his preaching tone, 
** needs discipline and experience. Sheisso 
trusting and simple that she might be misled 
by a designing person.”’ 

I stifled a little laugh which shook me all 
through. Little Soucy knew better how to 
take care of herself than anybody I knew; 
and, so far from being over-trusting, I had 
sometimes been surprised to see that the 
first glance she gave to a person’s motives 
was always a suspicious one. Her motto 
was, ‘*‘ Believe every one bad till he’s proved 
to be good.” 
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WIDOW SOUCY. 


Mrs. Seucy,”’ my father resumed, grow- 
ing more dignified and severe as he ap- 
proached the professional part of his subject, 
“Mrs. Soucy has deep religious feeling, 
though she is not a professor. Indeed, I do 
not doubt that she might easily be led to 
take up the cross, and become an humble 
and devout Christian.” 

‘“Oh, you old fool!”? I thought, almost 
aloud. But, some way, I felt more angry 
with the widow than with my father. For 
him I could not restrain a momentary feeling 
of contempt. That a man of sixty years of 
age, and one who pretended to teach man- 
kind, sheuld know so little of mankind, made 
my blood boil. To be such a fool as to think 
that cast-down eyes meant humility; to think 
that a little drab of a girl, whose dress 
showed that she spent, at least, six hours a 
day before the glass, was deeply occupied 
with the affairs of eternity, and wanted to 
give up the world; to think that those inno- 
cent ways, which some shallow women as- 
sume, mean innocence! It made me mad! 

My experience in the world had taught me 
that the really medest women do not habitu- 
ally cast down their eyes any more than they 
stare. Their eyes were made to see with, 


and they do not understand why they should 
cast their glances down to the earth. And 
as for humility, let anybody who wants to 
know, just try to humble one of those women 


who goes with her eyes down. He’ll catch 
a tartar, or my name isn’t what it is. Be- 
sides, a woman who has even begun to 
think fashion and pleasure are vanities, does 
not crinkle her hair, or rub in powder to 
make her white. For I had found out that 
little Seucy did use powder on her face. 

Lastly, I hate to hear the sentimental, 
melancholy whinings of women, if they are 
ever so sincere, called piety. A real, earnest 
feeling of piety shows itself in an earnest 
way, and a person who has it in his heart, 
can detect it in another, and knows the true 
from the false. 

Then, Soucy. How like the deuce she 
must have lied to have bamboozled the old 
man so. I must say that she had succeeded 
far too well to please me, and I began to 
distrust her a little. 

_ My father had been looking into the fire 
in silence for a few minutes, but he re- 
sumed :— 

“I mean to see more of this interesting 
person, and wish you to bring her here. I 
have invited her to come, and she will also 
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go to the prayer-meeting with us Wednesday 
evening.” 

Oh, gracious! Wednesday evening Soucy 
and I were to go to hear the minstrels. She 
liked them better than anything else for 
amusement, because they made her laugh. 
What an exchange! 

Since I made no reply to this last an- 
nouncement, my father looked at me. Sol 
said, Yes, sir,’ again, a reply which seemed 
to answer my purpose. 


Well, Mrs. Soucy went to the prayer- 
meeting with me, and amused herself, when 
my father wasn’t looking, by making a little 
face, with pencil-marks, on the tip of her 
finger, wrapping the corner of her handker- 
chief around it for a cap, and then bowing 
to me with the ridiculous little image, which 
looked, for all the world, like a little, red 
Irish face, with tiny, round eyes, and enor- 
mous mouth. I could’nt help laughing, 
though I was mad for all that; but she could 
look as sober as a judge all the time. 

After the services were over, my father 
came down and spoke to my companion. I 
had never seen them together before, and 
watched them curiously, to see how she man- 
aged. Never did I see see so entire a change 
come over a face, and yet a change so sud- 
den, that I almost doubted the evidence of 
my senses. 

She was smiling still, but it was a smile of 
childish delight that the great Dr. Arnold 
had thought ‘‘ poor little me,’’ as she called 
herself, worthy to come to speak to. The 
smile was, moreover, tempered with a look 
of awe, which again seemed to be full of 
affectionate confidence. You see, there 
were as many ingredients in that expression 
as there are in a mince-pie, or in wedding- 
cake. I own that I looked at her with a sort 
of admiration. If she could do that, what 
couldn’t she do ? 

I turned away to speak to some one else, 
and when I returned to my lady, she was 
just making a profound and reverential 
curtsey to my father, who was turning away 
with a well-pleased smile on his face. 

Let me hasten the catastrophe. The next 
week my father gave his consent, unasked, 
to my marriage with the Widow Soucy. I 
found that he had seen her several times. 

‘¢T am much obliged to you, sir,” I said, 
a little coolly; ‘‘ but I have not yet made up 
my mind that I mean to marry the lady.” 

He turned upon me angrily. 
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‘You do not mean to say that you have. 


been trifling with that child?” 
manded. 

I kept my countenance. 

‘**T have done no such thing. I have said 
and done no more te her than a dozen other 
fellows have. I have never intimated to 
her, or to any one else, that I intended to 
marry her.”’ 

To my surprise, after the first burst ef in- 
‘dignation, my father subsided with remark- 
able quickness. 

‘“*Tf you are sure that her affections are 
not engaged,”’ he said, looking at me keenly. 

*¢T don’t think they are,” I said. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Soucy has her affections under control.” 

‘Then you positively will not marry her?” 
he asked, peremptorily. 

‘*T haven’t said that,’’ I answered, not 
quite liking the leok of his face. 

What if he should go and tell her that I 
wouldn’t and she should get mad at my say- 
ing such a thing? I didn’t quite want to 
have any break with her. Somehow, angry 


he de- 


as I felt with her for her two faces, I was 
almost afraid that I could forgive her, if I 
thought that she liked me. 

will countenance no trifling! Dr. 


Arnold said, decidedly. ‘‘ You have had 
time to know your own mind. If you do not 
intend to marry Mrs. Soucy, you must stay 
away from her. If you do, you must have an 
understanding with her at once. I would 
like to have you bring her here this winter.” 

I stared in utter astonishment. Such an 
ardent lover by proxy! 

will think about I staummered; 
** but I am inclined to think that I shall not 
propose to Mrs. Soucy.”’ 

Nevertheless, I went off, and made love 
to her more decidedly than ever. And she 
gave me ample encouragement. I began to 
think that I was really committing myself, 
and not to care if I did. She was so delight- 
ful, so interesting, so full of mischief, of 
comicality. ‘ 

I went to see her one evening, with my 
mind made up. I would marry her, and 
take her home that winter, as my father pro- 
posed. I found all the family in the room. 

*¢ Come to the theatre,’’ I whispered to her. 
got tickets in my pocket.” 

*“*T don’t dare. I have promised not to 
go,’ she answered, her eyes dancing with 
some triumphant malice. 

I tried to coax her, or to make her tell me 
to whom the promise had been made, but she 
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would not. After a while, I managed to get 
her into the bow-windoew, at a distance from 
the rest, under pretext of looking at the 
milky-way. 

“Dear Lizzie, how lovely you are to- 
night!” I said, feeling myself completely in 
love, now that I had let go my objections, 
and yielded to her. ‘* You grow rosier every 
day.”’ 

“Do I? Thank you, you naughty flat- 
terer,’’ said Lizzie, letting her small fingers 
remain in my clasp. 

‘I do not flatter you, I love you!” I said, 
fervently, my hand trembling as it clasped 
hers, and the blood rushing hot to my face. 

‘*T am very glad,”’ said Lizzie, tranquilly. 
‘*Tt will make things se much pleasanter.” 

** But I leve you, and want you for my 
wife,’’ I persisted. 

She looked at me with her lips quivering 
with laughter. Such lovely lips, too, red 
and pouting. Veiled by the curtain, I flung 
my arm around her, and kissed her mouth 
for the first time, finding it as sweet as it 
was rosy. 

you naughty boy!” whispered the 
little widow, pushing me away after I had 
kissed her three times. ‘* This is dreadful, 
and I must not permitit. Never do it again! 
To be sure, it is all in the family, but I am 
afraid your father weuldn’t like it.” 

‘** Indeed he would! ” I exclaimed, eagerly 
kissing her again, in spite of a little faint 
opposition. ‘‘ He wishes us te be married 
this winter.” 

Lizzie laughed so loudly at that, that Mrs. 
Kennet called out to ask what was the 
matter. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Arnold is so droll!” said the 
widow; then addressed me, putting her hand 
very frankly in mine, and speaking with an 
affectionate, elder-sisterly air. 

‘“‘ Doro,” she said, “it is a secret, but I 
am going to tell you. I am engaged to be 
married this winter.” 

I drew back suddenly, and folded my 
arms. 

‘“‘ Now, Doro,” she whispered, coaxingly, 
“don’t get vexed! You know that you 
don’t want to marry me, and only offer 
because you think yeu must, and because 
you find me rather bewitching at times. 
*Tis away I have. Yes, I’m going to be 
married, and guess towhom? He asked me 
this morning, and I promised. He’s just 
the husband for me, and I’m just the mam- 
ma-in-law for you.” 
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“You don’t mean!”’ I cried, starting up 
in a rage. 

She nodded smilingly, and pushed me back 
into my seat again. 

“He thought that you weren’t serious,” 
she said; “‘and as he was, he spoke. I’m 
going to try to be an excellent minister’s 
wife, if not a minister’s excellent wife, and 
I want you to help me. You must keep 
quiet, and stay at home. Don’t let your 
father suppose that you cared to marry me.” 

I never said a word, but listened like one 
in a dream; and, after a while, pushed her 
away, and went home with scant ceremony. 
My father was in his study, and I walked di- 
rectly in. 

‘“ Father,” I said, ‘‘I have concluded to 
take your advice, and marry Mrs. Soucy. I 
wish that you would speak to her about it, 
and assure her that you are willing.” 

Dr. Arnold fidgeted in his chair, playing 
with his pen, and grew very red in the face. 

“T regret to say, Theodore,” he said, 
without leoking at me, ‘‘ that your indecision 
when the matter was open, has ruined your 
hopes there. You virtually declined the al- 
liance. I could not look on and see so sweet 
and promising a creature go to destruction. 
She is meant to be a light in the church. I 
am rather teo eld for her, but she does not 
object to that, but is willing to take me as 
her friend and director.” 

‘“‘Tshould wish and expect you to be my 
wife’s friend, and in some matters her di- 
rector,” I said, stammering with rage, but 
determined not to understand him. 

““T am also to be her husband,” my father 
said, speaking with difficulty, though he tried 
to be dignified. ‘‘I feel it my duty. She is 
too good to be lost.”’ 

“Don’t try to impose on me with such 
trashy talk, Doctor Arnold!” I cried out, 
facing him. ‘If you marry Lizzie Soucy, 
you do not do it out of piety, and te save her 
soul, but because you are captivated by a 
pretty face and form, and by the damnable 
arts of a designing coquette.” 

Dr. Arnold rose, drew himself up to the 
= height of his six feet, and pointed to the 

oor. 

‘‘ Never enter my presence again till you 
come to humbly beg my pardon,” he said. 

I went away from home, and in two 
months they were married, I saw by the 
papers. I stayed away a year, then my 
father wrote me a forgiving letter, asking 
me to come home. Lizzie had interceded 
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for me, and we would let bygones be by- 
gones. I hesitated a while, then I went. 

I found Dr. Arnold a sadder and a wiser 
man. But I found him also completely en- 
slaved. His wife had only to pout and coax, 
and she could win whatever she asked. And, 
certainly, never was a doctor of divinity so 
irreverently addressed. 

** Oh, fudge, doctor!” and, ‘* Doctor, you 
are a goose!’’ and, “‘ There, run away to 
your old, musty sermons. I’m going to read 
this novel! ” 

These will do for specimens. I will say, 
however, that for her own credit’s sake, 
Mrs. Arnold did try to keep up a dignified 
appearance before people, though she took 
care to repay herself by some private tan- 
trum after. 

I suppose I ought not to complain, for I 
certainly found her a very affectionate 
mother. I used sometimes to shake in my 
shoes for fear my father would find out some 
of the didos we cut up. While he was writ- 
ing his sermons, she and I used to waltz or 
play euchre, neither of which two favorite 
amusements could she indulge in before the 
world. I let her do as she liked, though I 
would rather have given her a good beating, 
and locked her up in her room, as she de- 
served. I feared that if her devilty couldn’t 
evaporate in private, it might in public, and 
of all things I wished to avoid scandal. Her 
extravagant dressing had already been suffi- 
ciently commented upon. 

One of her capers was to dress herself in 
a full suit of boy’s clothes, and make me 
take her to the theatre. When I refused, 
she threatened to ge alone; and, since I 
found that she would, I had toconsent. We 
went, and her disguise was so perfect that 
no one suspected. 

Do you think I ought to have told my 
father of these things? Towhatend? He 
would have been only more unhappy, with- 
out being able to remedy the matter. The 
only remedy would have been a divorce, 
which would have been a public scandal not 
to be thought of. 

After four years my father died, his death 
hurried, I de not doubt, by the conduct of 
this unscrupulous piece of flesh. In his will 
he left each of his sons one thousand dollars, 
and left the house and furniture, and thir- 
teen thousand to his widew. Soshe had her’ 
will to the last. 

She’s in the market again. Does anybody 
want her? 
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THE CAPTIVE PRINCESS. 
A POLISH LEGEND. 


BY GEO. L. AIKEN. 


HE sun was fast declining in the heav- 
ens, as the Count Floreski, and his 
faithful servant, Varbel, wandered on foot 
in the forest of Ostropol. They had lost 
their way; indeed, had been obliged to fly 
from a horde of marauding Tartars, who had 
seized upon their horses and baggage, with 
the exception of a small leathern valise, 
which Varbel carried in his hand. 

It was a romantic expedition in which 
Floreski was engaged. He had loved the 
fair Lodoiska, the daughter of Prince Lu- 
pauski, and had every hope to call her his, 
when an unforeseen event separated them. 
Called upen to give his voice in the election 
of a king for the then vacant throne of 
Poland, honor exacted that he should fulfil 
his promise to his friend, who was the suc- 
cessful candidate, thereby defeating the am- 
bitious hopes of Prince Lupauski, who had 
advocated the claims of another. 

Enraged, the prince recalled his promise 
to bestow his daughter upon the count, sent 
her away to a distant part ef the country, 
and mysteriously concealed the place of her 
retreat. 

A lover like Floreski was not to be easily 
deprived of the object of his affections. He 
resolved to search the country through for 
the lady, and if he discovered her, make her 
his in spite of every hazard. He set forth 
upon this quest, accompanied by one servant 
only, his faithful squire, Varbel, whose 
courage he knew, and upon whose fidelity he 
could rely. 

But they had met with no intelligence as 
yet, and had wandered to the borders of 
Poland, and were within a few miles of the 
wilds of Tartary. Dangers from roving 
bands of this nation, which was in constant 
warfare with the Poles, beset them at every 
step. But they wore good swords, and knew 
how to use them, for both had done their 
country good service in the field. 

In the gathering twilight they saw a 
moated castle darkly outlining its walls in 
the gloomy shadows, and they hastened their 
»steps towards it, as they expected to find 
shelter there for the night; when, suddenly, 
a couple of Tartars sprang from the thicket 
and commanded them to halt. 


The count and his servant, by no means 
dismayed, drew their swords and engaged 
the marauders, proving their masters in a 
short time, for the count struck his opponent, 
whilst Varbel’s man, losing his sword, fled 
precipitately into the forest. 

‘* You are brave, and should be generous,” 
said the Tartar, whom the count had dis- 
armed, and who now lay at the mercy of his 
sword. ‘*I should have spared your life—I 
ask mine.” 

The count had no desire to shed this man’s 
blood, robber as he deemed him. 

“* Rise,” he said. ‘I will trust to your 
faith.” 

The Tartar sprang lightly to his feet. 

man,” he exclaimed, my obli- 
gation to you shall live in my heart.” 

At that the forest echoed with confused 
cries, and in an instant the count and Varbel 
were surrounded by a horde of Tartars, led 
by the one who had fled before, who ad- 
vanced upon them with threatening weap- 
ons. The Tartar, whom the count had 
spared, checked their advance with words of 
authority that proved him to be their chief. 

You spared my life,’’ said the Tartar 
chief, ‘‘ I have preserved yours. Let us be 
friends.” 

He extended his hand, and Count Floreski 
grasped it readily. 

‘Tell me,” he continued, ‘‘ do you belong 
to the castle ? Came you from it when we 
attacked you?” 

The count assured him that they were 
utter strangers there, and briefly explained 
the object of his search. The Tartar could 
not understand the love that could send a 
man wandering through those deserts in 
quest of a woman, without knowing where 
she was tbe found. 

“What is you name?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

“TI am the Count Floreski,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘* Before we part, Floreski,” continued the 
Tartar, ‘‘I would yet further deserve your 
regard. Think not the thirst for plunder 
drew Kera Khan into this country. 
Baron Lovinski, whose castle you behold 
yonder, shall soon feel my vengeance. This 
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cruel Polander is the scourge of his own lit- 
tle territory, and a devouring plague to our 
Tartar tribes; but the hour of retribution is 
at hand. I was examining the place, and, 
to prevent surprise, had charged my follow- 
ers to seize upon everybody they found near 
its walls. Knock at his gates—he will not, 
surely, refuse admission to his countrymen— 
tell him you have been attacked by the Tar- 
tars, by Kera Khan—he knows my name. 
As I cannot answer for all our parties that 
are abroad to-night, I advise you to beg a 
lodging under his roof; but remember to fly 
far from it early in the morning—remember 
that,’ he added, impressively. ‘Adieu, my 
gallant friend. Think sometimes of Kera 
Khan; and, if ever you want his help, you 
shall see how he will serve you.” 

With these words, the Tartar chief led his 
followers away into the mazes of the forest. 
Floreski pondered upon what he had said. 
The name of Lovinski was familiar to him. 
He knew the baron to be a dependant of the 
Prince Lupauski. Could it be possible that 
success had crowned his search, and that his 
loved Lodoiska was an inmate of this gloomy 
castle ? 

He approached the walls with interest 
and anxiety. One tower was higher than 
the rest, and rose from a rocky foundation 
beyond the moat. In it was a grated win- 
dow, high up in its face, beneath which was 
a little porch. Varbel spied this, and not 
being in love, was hungry, so he took a seat 
in the porch, took his provision from his 
valise and began to eat, inviting his master 
to join in the repast. 

A stone fell from the tower in close prox- 
imity with his head, and rather spoiled his 
appetite, and another quickly follewed. He 
scrambled up hastily. Floreski picked up 
the stones and found that a scrap of paper 
was attached to each. There was just light 
enough for him to see that there was writing 
upon the papers, and to decipher it. This 
was on the first paper:— 


Floreski! It is Floreski!’’ 
On the second was:— 


“Inform my father that Lovinski has 
abused his confidence, and confines me in 
this tower.” 


Floreski looked, and saw a white hand 
wave through the grated window, suddenly 
disappearing. 

““O Varbel! he exclaimed, “‘ she is im- 
mured in that horrible tower.”’ 
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The count was for rushing at once inte the 
castle, confronting the baron, and demand- 

ing the release of Lodoiska, but Varbel per- 

suaded him to a wiser course of action, 

counseling him to use cunning against force, 

and, above all, to conceal his true name and 

character. They could pretend to be mes- 

sengers from the Prince Lupauski, he said, 

and, perhaps, gain an interview with Lodo- 

iska, and contrive some scheme for her 
release. 

They approached the castle gates, and 
Varbel sounded his horn at the portal. A 
warder appeared upon the battlements and 
interrogated them. They demanded to see 
the baron, and, after a cautious parley, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and they were 
admitted into the hall of the castle. Here 
they were obliged to deliver up their swords. 

Presently the baron appeared, and, regard- 
ing them with suspicious glances, demanded 
te know their business there. Floreski 
answered that they came from the Prince 
Lupauski with letters for Lodoiska, which 
they had lost, together with their horses and 
baggage, by an attack of Tartars. The baron 
meditated for a moment over this intelli- 
gence, and then replied:— 

‘*T am sorry to send your master such un- 
welcome news; but you will tell him that 
Lodoiska is not here.” 

‘*Not here?’ echoed Floreski, in sur- 
prise at this unblushing falsehood. 

‘¢ Not here,” repeated the baron, with a 
sinister glance, as he marked the count’s 
emotion. ‘‘To oblige the prince, I under- 
took, against my will, to guard her in this 
castle from the Count Floreski; but it is now 
four days since she made her escape from 
me. She is, by this time, I suppose, in the 
arms of her beloved Floreski; if, which I 
fear was impossible, she escaped the Tartars 
that beset the forest. Go! bear my answer 
to your master. Begone!”’ 

Floreski was rather surprised at this un- 
ceremonious dismissal. 

‘*What, my lord! Will you dismiss us at 
this late hour?” he exclaimed. ‘We are 
exhausted with fatigue and hunger. Vouch- 
safe us the shelter of your roof this night, 
and to-morrow, by daybreak, we will de- 
part.” 

The baron pondered. He was reluctant to 
have them there; and yet, refusing shelter 
to his messengers might raise suspicion in 
Prince Lupauski. 

‘*It is too late to dismiss you this even- 
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ing,” he said. ‘‘ Promise me not to exchange 
a syllable with any of my people, and you 
may remain here to-night. In the morning 
I will prepare a letter to the prince, which 
you must deliver with the utmost speed, for 
it is of moment.” 

Floreski promised obedience to this com- 
mand, and he and Varbel were given a small 
room by the northern postern. Floreski 
slept but little that night; and, as soon as the 
first gray streaks of dawn appeared in the 
eastern sky, he sought te leave his room and 
see if he could communicate in any manner 
with Lodoiska. To his consternation he dis- 
covered that his door was locked, and that 
he was a prisoner. 

The quick wit of Varbel again came to his 
assistance. He forced the fastenings of the 
little window, and they both clambered 
through it into the courtyard. A window of 
the tower in which Lodeiska was confined 
looked down upon the courtyard, and from 
it a long, narrew ribbon fluttered in the 
breeze. Floreski divined at once its purpose 
there. Lodoiska had lowered it to receive 
the answer to her letter. 

He took his note-book from his pocket to 
pencil an answer, when the drum beat the 
revielle, and the ribbon was quickly raised. 
Floreski and Varbel were surprised by the 
castle-guards before they could regain their 
apartment, and hurried before the baron in 
the great hall. 

‘* How have you dared, vile spies, to leave 
your chamber?” he cried, in a rage. 
“Who told you the princess was in that 
tower? But you shall die for your au- 
dacity!”’ 

By way of answer, Floreski extended Lo- 
doiska’s note toward the baron, who seized 
and eagerly perused it. His brow lowered 
as he did so. 

‘*Where got you this ?”? he demanded. 

‘*She dropped it from the tower last 
night,”’ answered Floreski. 

‘* One way you may yet save yourselves,” 
said the baron, revolving some scheme in his 
mind. ‘‘I have assured the princess that 
Floreski is dead. My intelligence appears 
to be suspected; but she can doubt no lon- 
ger, if once she hears it confirmed by you 
in person. This you must perform in my 
presence.” 

Overjoyed at this opportunity, so unex- 
pectedly presented, of beholding Ledeiska, 
Floreski readily consented to bear the tid- 
ings of his own death. The baron hastened 
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to the princess’s chamber to prepare her for 
the interview. It appeared to him.as if his 
hour of triumph was, at last, at hand. The 
princess (women sometimes forget the mem- 
ory of a buried lover), when once convinced 
his rival was no more, might be persuaded 
to accept his hand. The obedient priest was 
ready. Once his, let Prince Lupauski come, 
let him be told how he had won his daugh- 
ter, and the possessions that she was heiress 
to; let him resent, she weuld forgive and 
plead for him. 

These reflections brought him to the 
chamber in which he had caused Lodoiska to 
be confined. He unlocked the door and en- 
tered. He could but observe how beautiful 
she was, as she came eagerly forward at his 
entrance; but the look of disappointment 
that immediately mantled her fair face, 
seemed to denote that she had expected some 
one else. 

‘‘What, still in tears?” asked the baron, 
with a lover’s air and manner. “It is in 
your power, princess, to bid your own afflic- 
tions cease, only by pitying mine. Ah! why 
that scornful frown? The doubts you have 
of Count Floreski’s death cause this insensi- 
bility to all I suffer. It is time they were at 
once removed. Know then, two of your 
father’s servants, who last night passed the 
forest, are at hand ’’—— 

‘Last night! The forest!’’ she inter- 
rupted, tremulously. ‘It is true. Oh, my 
Floreski! 

The baron misunderstood the cause of her 
emotion. 

‘¢ Be assured, proud, fair one, those eyes 
shall never see Floreski more,” he said. 
‘‘Follow me, and receive convincing proof 
of his death.” 

He led Lodoiska to the hall, and bade the 
supposed servants stand forward and tell 
their story. 

Floreski! burst from Ledoiska’s lips, 
as she recognized her lover. 

“Is no more,” cried the cunning Varbel, 
quickly. ‘‘We found him last night in the 
wood, killed by Tartars, as we suppose.” 

‘‘ You know these men, princess?” asked 
the baron. 

“TI do,” answered Lodoiska, with wonder- 
ful self-possession; ‘‘ and every doubt of my 
Floreski’s death at last is ended.” 

The baron was entirely deceived by this 
ambiguous reply. 

‘‘ Pardon these severities my heart always 
disavowed,” he said, sinking his voice to 4 
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gentle whisper, “‘and which, believe me, 
have been inflicted more upon myself than 
ou.” 

: ‘Vain man! ”’ the princess replied, scorn- 
fully. ‘*Think you I cannot read your 
motives ? Come, dare for once te speak a 
truth. It is not love, it is ambition, which 
prompts you toseck the heiress of the Prince 
Lupauski. Shame upon you!” she added, 
indignantly. 

‘Summon the priest at once!’’ cried the 
baron,in a rage,to his attendants. ‘ This 
instant will I make you mine! ” 

The horn at the portal brayed loudly upon 
the air, and, in a moment, an officer of the 
baron rushed into the apartment in unseemly 
haste. 

“My lord, the Prince Lupauski is ar- 
rived,” he said. 

Consternation seized upon the baron, 
whilst joy and hope filled the breasts of the 
lovers. 

‘“* Has he a numerous train?’’ the baron 
asked his officer, in a whisper. And when 
he was told that he had but two attendants, 
he cried, triumphantly, ‘‘ then let him come; 
I still am master here.” 

The prince came hurriedly into the hall, 
and tenderly embraced his child. But when 
he saw the count, his face lowered. 

“The Count Floreski here?” he ex- 
claimed, in angry surprise. ‘* How did he 
gain admittance 

‘““ By a cowardly, mean artifice,”’ cried the 
baron, white with rage at the discovery of 
how egregiously he had been duped. ‘“ He 
pretended himself one of your servants, sent 
with »—— 

“Oh, my father!” Lodoiska burst forth, 
in passionate interruption, ‘‘ you would not 
think what I have suffered since you saw me. 
That man has forced my faithful servants 
from about me; has insulted my unprotected 
situation with his detested offers; has bar- 
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barously imprisoned me to extort from me 
my consent to a union I would gladly die ten 
thousand deaths to avoid.” 

The prince turned haughtily upon the 
baron. 

‘‘What, you, my vassal!”’ he exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘Let us begene. I will take such 
vengeance upon his treachery that after ages 
shall point to it as an example. Follow me, 
my daughter. Let us quit forever this man- 
sion of ingratitude.” 

But the baron, goaded to desperation by 
the thought of losing the beauteous Lodoiska, 
ordered his guards to secure the prince and 
his attendants. They knew no will but his, 
and his commands were implicitly obeyed. 
Lodoiska was conducted back to her tower, 
whilst the prince, count and Varbel were 
thrust into a dungeon beneath the castle. 

The baron resolved to celebrate his nup- 
tials at once, and the priest was summoned 
for that purpose, when the alarming intelli- 
gence was brought him that the Tartars had 
surprised the eastern tower, and were pouring 
into the castle with fire and sword. The 
baron hastily donned his armor and hurried 
to the scene of strife, to fall beneath the 
avenging sword of Kera Khan. 


The battle was over, and the castle was 
reduced to a heap of. smouldering ruins, 
whilst the victorious Tartars encamped, with 
their prisoners, in the forest. These prison- 
ers consisted of the Prince Lupauski, Lodo- 
iska, Count Floreski and Varbel. All the 
rest of the inmates of the castle had perished. 

Their captivity was not of long duration. 
Kera Khan, in token of the estimation in 
which he held Floreski, set them all at lib- 
erty, and they departed for Warsaw. The 
prince no longer objected to the count’s pre- 
tensions for his daughter’s hand, and a 
speedy union crowned their mutual love with 
happiness. 
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se memory of a kindly word 
In days gone by, 
The fragrance of a faded flower 
Sent lovingly, 
The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 
The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 
The hush that means “ I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 23 


The message of a single verse 
From God’s own Word; 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought 
Oh! who can tell 

The power of all such tiny things 
To make it well? 
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A CHAPTER FROM SOMEBODY’S LIFE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


ILL you be my wife ?”’ 

As I remember it now, I think no 
man ever had a more cool or imperturbable 
face than David Dudley when he asked me 
this question, and stood awaiting my reply. 
He was forty—I twenty. 

If I said no, he would bow profoundly and 
walk out without a single ripple of annoy- 
ance in either his outer or inner self. I 
knew this very well. If I said yes, he 
would reply composedly, ‘‘ We will censider 
it settled, then,’’ and walk out all the same. 

I did not answer at once, but stood looking 
through the open window at the lilacs nod- 
ding and smiling beyond, then at the dusty 
road that stretched far away into—what ? 
How should I know, since the hills yonder 
had been my prisen walls from infancy up ? 
I had a vague idea that the world, about 
which I heard once in a while, was a jumble 
of clamor and confusion, and any woman 
who entered into its Babel would surely be 
swallowed up. I was wild to try it, though, 
and I had half a mind to, as I stood there, 
in spite of my fears. One of two things I 
must do. Either marry this man, or take 
the world as my portion. My uncle—the 
only kith or kin I had—had not said this in 
so many words, but he had intimated pretty 
plainly that I was expected to marry David 
Dudley. The alternative was sure, for my 
uncle was not a man to be crossed at one’s 
pleasure. I was not wise enough to face the 
world alene; I must marry him. The lilac 
bushes swam before my eyes for a second, 
and the dusty road grew dim and hazy. 
Would he love me? I wondered. Could 
he? I stole a look into his face for the an- 
swer. It was easily found. Indeed, it was 
quite unnecessary to have asked the ques- 
tion at all. He had likely never heard of 
such sentimentality as love, or, if he had, it 
had rusted out of his heart years ago. We 
should evidently not be troubled with that. 
I caught sight of my uncle’s wife just then, 
ceming in at the gate, her angular figure and 
hard face looking sterner and harder than 
ever. She never had been remarkably kind 
to me, and, indeed, it would be happiness 
enough for me now to get away from my de- 
pendence upon them. I turned about sud- 
denly. 


‘*T will be your wife,” I said, with a half 
tremor in my voice. 

‘‘We will consider it settled, then,” he 
answered, bowing his head complacently. 

I was sure of his reply, for, ‘‘ We will 
consider it settled,’’ was the seal upon all 
his contracts. 

That was our betrothal. Every dream 
that I had ever had, thrown utterly away 
forever; my woman’s heart sealed hence- 
forth. No wonder that a slow horror crept 
through my veins, when David Dudley left 
the house, and I knew the deed was done! 

We were married two months afterwards. 
The year that followed was one rife with 
speculation. My husband entered the arena 
with thousands of others, and, luckily for us, 
came out with a fortune in his hands. He 
was, of course, elated with his success, and 
in an auspicious moment promised to take 
me over the world. I think there was some 
gratitude in my heart for him then, however 
little there was afterward, for my desire to 
travel had amounted almost to a frenzy. 

The second anniversary of our marriage 
we were in Switzerland, and though my hus- 
band would much rather have seen a black- 
smith’s shop or cotton factory, than all the 
hills and valleys of the Alps, yet I am bound 
to say that he was kind enough to gratify my 
tastes; and so, at my request, we had taken 
board in an English family there, and in- 
tended remaining for several weeks. There 
was an artist and his sister boarding with us 
—Mr. and Miss Gywnne—alse from Amer- 
ica. 

This Miss Gywnne was the first cultivated 
and refined lady I had ever really known. 
We became friends at once, and intimacy 
soon followed. No words can express my 
admiration of this woman, or the devoted 
love I lavished upon her from the first. I 
had had no one to love before, and she was 
at once sister and mother tome. She round- 
ed and smoothed my faults, corrected my 
tastes, improved and brought out my con- 
versational powers; and all this with so 
much tact and delicacy, that I never suspect- 
ed the revolution that was going on. My 
husband was glad enough to find some one 
that would relieve him from the intolerable 
bere of going with me, here and there, to 
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see the “‘sights,” as he said, and soon Mr. 
and Miss Gwynne were my only compan- 
ions. I have said nothing of him, as yet, 
and all that I can say, is that whatever was 
lacking in my husband I found inhim. I 
hardly blame myself for what followed, for 
I was so young, and my life had been so ut- 
terly starved and barren before, that it was 
scarcely possible for me to see green fields 
without taking more than one step into their 
luxuriousness. I did not stop to think of 
the serpents that might be gliding about un- 
seen, scattering their deadly miasma abroad. 
I only saw that there were flowers before 
me, of whose brilliance I had never dreamed, 
and whose slightest breath was like intoxi- 
cation tome. I never had a mother to guide 
me, else, perhaps, these leaves of my life 
would never have been turned. She died 
when I was a baby in the cradle. Remem- 
ber this, before I am judged. 

I was a woman and human. The gate 
was epened to the enchanted fields the first 
time we stood side by side, and I suppose, 
really, if the evil one had guarded the en- 
trance with flaming swords, I should have 
entered, though it had been gashed and 
bleeding, or even dying. As it was, the 
devil beckoned me on with a face like unto 
the Son of God, and the angels at my right 
and left were driven back. I loved him. 
That is the whole of it ina few words. I 
dare say I ought to do penance for it all my 
life, but I am not divine, and my soul will 
not regret it; so of what use are repentant 
words, when there is no soul’s amen? Let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone 
at me, 

My husband was blind, blind, and could 
not suspect what was going on. He was 
unused to heart tragedies, having so little 
heart himself, and was wholly incapable of 
comprehending such love as my heart must 
know of if it woke at all. 

Mr. Gwynne had a way of reading to us 
evenings, while my husband dozed upon the 
sofa, or attended to his interminable letters, 
and while he was reading ‘* Lalla Rookh” 
to us, his sister first saw what a volcano we 
were treading upon. She was the very es- 
sence ef purity itself, and it was, I am 
sure, a dreadful shock to her sensitive con- 
science, though to the end she never 
uttered a word of blame to me. 

That evening, after reaching my own 
toom, I teld my husband I felt feverish, and 
thought the air would do me good; and, 
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throwing a mantle over my shoulders, I 
stepped from the window—we occupied a 
first floor room—into the grounds, and began 
to walk up and down. It wasa dark, cloudy 
night, and nothing was visible a hand’s 
breadth off. I looked towards Mr. Gwynne’s 
window, but there was no light there 
yet. I had reached the far end of the walk, 
and was just turning about, when I heard 
garments rustle, and before I had time to 
think what to do, Arthur Gwynne and his 
sister came down the walk slowly, arm in 
arm, and talking earnestly. The first words 
I caught were ‘‘ Mrs. Dudley.” Trembling 
like an aspen leaf, I crouched back in the 
bushes and waited. They came so near me 
that I could have touched them by stepping 
forward, and then paused. 

‘¢ All this may be, but she is beyond your 
reach, brother. You know this. Have you 
no pity upon her youth?” Miss Gwynne 
went on saying. 

‘¢She is beyond my reach then, is she?” 
he said, slowly, speaking like one who was 
ready for anything, either right or wrong. 

I could hear his sister catch for breath. 

‘* Arthur! Arthur! surely you are an hon- 
orable man? Are you mad?” 

He waited a moment, then answered 
angrily :— 

‘*T am an henorable man, and I am not 
mad; but for heaven’s sake, am I not to be 
pitied also? DolInotloveher? And have 
we norights ? What er who are her friends, 
that they should have allowed her to marry 
that miserable old dotard, and ruin us both?’’ 

The blood bounded through my veins with 
a rush that half stifled me. 

‘You must not talk so, Arthur. If you 
do not care for yourself, I care for you, and 
you shall do what I say. Do you hear?” 
his sister said, quickly. 

Well, what?” 

His voice sounded moody and obstinate. 

**T mean it for your good, Arthur. How 
strangely you speak! What are you think- 
ing of ? Oh, that we had never come here!”’ 

‘¢ She loves me, Helen.” 

Hush!” 

Her voice was sharp with pain. He did 
not heed it. 

‘*T tell you she loves me. I do not care 
if all the world knows it! ”’ 

My brain was reeling. It would be im- 
possible to endure much more. All this 
time I could see my husband sitting over his 
writing, as composedly as though I, his 
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wife, were not upon the very verge of ruin. 

Miss Gwynne’s voice now changed wholly. 
It had been one of entreaty and persuasion 
before, but it turned into one of the most 
peremptory command and power. 

‘¢ Arthur, I will have you arrested to-mor- 
row, much as it would hurt me, if you do 
not promise to leave with me. I have not 
spoken of Mabel before; but you have made 
promises to her which must be kept.”’ 

I ceuld hear him groan in anguish, and 
my own life seemed slipping away. I have 
an indistinct memory of what followed. I 
fainted, and then they discovered who had 
been their listener. They carried me in, 
and when I came to my senses, Arthur, his 
sister, and my husband were all about me. 
For a week I was unable to leave my room. 
Miss Gwynne remained with me, and thus I 
knew that her brother was also there, though 
nothing had been said about him, or any 
allusion made te the conversation I had 
heard, as yet. 

After I was able to sit up, Miss Gwynne 
came to me one morning, and, while she 
smoothed back my hair said, quietly :— 

‘¢ My dear, we leave to-morrow. You are 
young; I pity you. You are sure of this?” 

** Quite,”’ I said, choking a little. 

** Are you strong for the future ?” 

‘*No, oh no! Do not leave me; I shall go 
to destruction if you do,”’ I sobbed out. 

She quieted me as a mother might a fret- 
ful child, and wiping away the tears that 
were flooding my face, said gently :— 

“Christ is far better than any mortal. He 
will help you, my poor child. Now listen. 


Arthur swears he will not leave without see- 
ing you. You know he is betrothed to an- 
other, and even if he were not, you know 
it is wholly wrong and sinful for you te 
think of him, save in afriendly way. I hear 
his step now. Be careful of your words.” 

He came in and closed the door. 

‘** Am I not to see her alone ?” he asked, 
looking at his sister with a darkening face. 

are not,” she answered firmly. “TI 
will go to the far end of the room, if you 
wish.”’ 

She drew back to the window and looked 
out. 

‘We are never to meet again, you and 
he began. 

I shrank away from his gaze, turning my 
face to the wall. 

‘‘ We may both be free sometime in the 
coming years, and if we are’’—— 

Something called a conscience rose up 
within me here, stronger than it ever had 
before. Irose. Both our faces grew white. 

*‘You are going to Rome, I believe,” 1 
said, steadily. 

He bowed his head. 

‘“*T wish you a pleasant journey. Good- 
by.” 

I gave him my hand; he wrung it fiercely, 
and was gone. 

His sister came forward, and kissing me a 
hundred times, said:— 

‘God will reward you. You are stronger 
than 

The next day they left; and four months 
later I read the marriage of Arthur Gwynne 
and Mabel Lee in New York. 


MY COUSIN JULIA. 


BY MRS. 8. GIBSON FOSTER. 


AIRPINS were my Cousin Julia’s weak- 
ness. She disdained elaborate and 
fantastic coiffures. Bandoline and pomades 
never intruded upen her toilet-table. Hair- 
pins were the agency to which she trusted 
to confine the masses of dead-black hair that 
coiled around her noble head. Profusely, 
indeed, did she supply them, and extrava- 
gantly we rallied her upon the habit; per- 
haps envying a little the effect of the stately 
simplicity with which her luxuriant locks 


were arranged, compared with which our lus- 
trous tresses and sunny ringlets seemed 
tawdry and finical. We condoled with her 
upon the burden she bore. We called her the 
Princess of the Iron Crown, Joan of Arc in 
casque of steel. We affected to trace her foot- 
steps by the hairpins she sowed in her path; 
and persisted that they tinkled along her way 
with a tintinabulation like that of the dame 
in the nursery rhyme, who “has music 
wherever she goes.” 
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Of our “‘ rosebud garden of girls,” she was 
the first to marry. Her bridal tour was a 
brief one; and, before the honeymoon was 
over, I had a pressing invitation to visit 
‘the doctor” and herself at their eountry 
home. 

Now I am constitutionally eager for ob- 
taining practical information; and, at the 
moment Julia’s letter reached me, the ques- 
tion of domestic bliss was one which I con- 
sidered myself—from tender circumstances 
involving my interest—justified in investi- 
gating. So I went. 

Among the tales with which the vice- 
regents of the nursery harrow our souls, 
that of ‘‘ Bluebeard”? used to have most 
interest for me. I continue to look upon it 
as a marvelous production of romance. I 
wonder it has never been introduced into 
opera. La Forza del Destino’? reminds 
one of it, but the comparison is not to the 
credit of Verdi. It stands out from all 
volksliede and fairy tales. I think its author 
had a subtler purpose than appears, or 
builded better than he knew. My sisters, 
let us rightly read the parable. Dead images 
of old loves may be hidden in a secret cham- 
ber of the heart, against which your own 
loves to beat. Well will it be for each of us, 
well for our safety and comfort, if we check 
every longing to look therein, and content 
ourselves that the door is locked. 

Dr. Lee was not my ideal of a husband. 
His slender fingers were better adapted to 
the scalpel than the scimetar, and his trim, 
precise form and features would have been 
altogether incongruous with oriental vest- 
ments. He is older, fatter, and more brusque 
in manner now. In those days he was scru- 
pulously affable and quiet, with a soupcon of 
sub-dandyism in his dress and deportment. 
When we gathered around the fireside lamp 
at evening, Julia’s head upon his shoulder, 
while I persued some frivolous lady-work, 
and he read to us from magazine or novel, I 
thought that after all there was ‘‘ something 
in it,” and my mind rambled away to the 
stalwart youth who had promised to miss me, 
aud be miserable in my absence. It was 
Arcadia in a parlor; only I feared that my 
Swain, at that moment, might be exchanging 
his ribbon-decked crook for a billiard-cue, 
and his oaten pipe for a cigar. But it never 
entered my head to doubt the perfect felicity 
of my cousin. 

One morning I found her in tears! I 
busied myself about the room a moment, 
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that I might not obtrude upon her abruptly. 
She did not raise her head te speak or look 
at me. I stole to her side, and, pushing the 
hair from her temple, kissed her. 

“ Julia,”’ I said, ** don’t you love me ?” 

Still silent, still concealing her face, she 
slid her hand into mine. I pressed it ten- 
derly. 

‘‘And, Julia, dom’t you believe that I love 
you?” 

She returned the pressure of my hand. 

I placed my arm around her waist, and 
drew her closer te me. I laid my cheek 
against hers, and waited. Her tears flowed 
faster for a moment, and her sobs were 
heavy. Then she grew calmer, and I heard 
her say:— 

‘*T am very, very wicked! ” 

‘¢ Certainly you are, to hide away here and 
cry, when you ought to be so happy. Did it 
prick its fingers with a hairpin ?” 

She laughed, a little, fluttering, hysterical 
laugh, and answered :— 

‘* T have been miserably jealous.” 

I was astonished. Dr. Lee was a Blue- 
beard, then, after all. 

Then she rose and bathed her face and 
eyes, and tried to look and feel cheerful. I 
saw it was going to be a failure. 

“Don’t try it, Julia. Lie down here. I 
know your head aches, doesn’t it ?”’ 

Dreadfully.”’ 

Then I left her. When I returned she 
was sleeping. But the tears of her grief re- 
mained, and now and then a little sigh was 
audible. 

I sat sewing by her side. Arcadia was in 
disorder. A storm had arisen, and the poor 
sheep were scattered on the hills. As I sat 
pityingly by her, it was well for my pining 
Corydon that he was far away. Thinking 
thus, I was not aware that my ceusin had 
waked, until, turning slightly, I saw her 
eyes fixed upon my face. ’ 

‘* Margaret,” she said, ‘I am going to tell 
you all about it. I cannot bear it alone any 
longer. May I tell you?” 

I had heard a great many lectures on the 
impropriety of receiving the confidence of 
young married folks. I felt my conscience 
draw one way. But the other way tugged 
my avidity for information; not, I hope, idle 
curiosity, but a need I felt of understanding 
what was just beginning to seem to me the 
‘proper study”? of womankind, namely— 
man. At anyrate, I lulled the little monitor 
with this sop. 
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** Do you notice, Margaret, that the docter 
goes out early every evening, shortly after 
dinner? ”’ 

‘** Which I infer to arise from the demands 
of his professional practice,” I answered, in 
stately wise. 

“*T thought so, at first. But it is become 
a regular habit. He is not called out. And 
why should he take that time in the day, so 
unusual a one, and every day, too, to call on 
a patient? Besides, I asked him, the other 
evening, when he returned, if he had been 
to see a sick person, and he answered, ‘ No; 
only went out on a little business.’ ”’ 

that all, Julia?” 

Not quite.”” Then she blushed. ‘ Prom- 
ise not to think meanly of me, Margaret. 
But last evening, when you were writing 
love-letters in your room,’’ (here I blushed) 
**T followed him.”’ 

She went on to say that he had turned into 
a lane, Hobbs’s lane, I think, which led past 
the rear of warehouses, and in which were 
At length he 
reached an old frame building, with a flight 
of steps against the wall. Up these he 
passed, opened a door with a key that he 
took from his pocket, and went in. Her 
first impulse was to demand admission. But, 
as she stood upon the platform at the head 
of the stairs, a part of the interior of the 
room her husband had entered was visible to 
her through a window. The room was lighted 
within. As she stood by the door, she saw, 
at length, the docter dressed in an old, worn 
and faded suit, and with a close cap upon his 
head. A moment he was visible, and then 
passed, apparently, into an inner apartment, 
the door of which he closed. The growing 
darkness, and a sense of loneliness in the 
unfrequented alley, combined, with the feel- 
ing of intrusion and a hundred vague fears 
that arose in her mind, to induce her to hur- 
ry away and homeward. 

Vainly I ransacked my brain for an expla- 
nation. I suggested chemical or scientific 
experiment. But had he not his laboratory ? 
I hinted at dissection, but the place, the 
time, the solitary visit, made this impossible. 
I think I did not scruple to speak of coun- 
terfeiting and forgery. It was of no use. 
Her mind was in that state when trifles light 
as air are sacred proof, and she would not be 
cajoled out of her cherished fears. 

A dreary day passed. Evening came, and 
with it dinner. I would have had Julia keep 
her room, on the excuse of her aching head, 


She persisted, however, in assuming her 
usual place at table. It was an unusu 
quiet meal. In vain the husband tried to 
introduce an animated conversation. Julia 
listened languidly and abstractedly, and 
my own fancy was too busy to allow me 
to reply. Tired of hearing his own mono- 
logues, at length the doctor continued his 
meal in silence. 

At the usual hour he rose to leave the 
house. As hé did so, he took from his vest- 
pocket a little package, and handed it to 
Julia. 

‘This is yours, I believe,” was all he 
said. When he had gone, she opened it. It 
contained only a hairpin. 

Her grief broke out afresh. Bitterly she 
upbraided herself for her suspicions, and de- 
clared that she had been found out, and had 
thus forfeited the respect of the best of men. 
She had no patience with me when I tried 
to extenuate her offence. She visited upon 
herself a torrent of reproaches. She could 
never look him frankly in the face again. 
He would despise her. She had acted as a 
spy upon him, she had dared to suspect him, 
had dogged his footsteps, and he had taken 
this means to show her that he knew it. 

I consoled her, or, at least, tried to, as best 
Icould. She begged me not to leave her, 
and to take her to my own bed that night. 
I consented. Exhaustion brought repose to 
her, but I passed a miserable night. Not 
only my sympathy with my cousin tormented 
me, but I felt a cold gloom stealing over my 
own fair anticipations. Are men all alike, I 
wonder, and is love a delusion only? Are 
we all, in turn, victims ? 

Two wretched, wretched days passed. 
The sunshine of my cousin’s life seemed to 
have faded, and she moved listlessly and 
wearily about her household, disregarding 
alike my own attempts at comfort and her 
husband’s expressions of tender and anxious 
solicitude. 

On the second day we had a guest to din- 
ner. It was a young man to whom I have 
made reference before. To the others he 
pretended that an affair of business had 
brought him to town; to me he protested 
that he should have pined away to a shadow 
if he had remained longer without a sight of 
me. Julia roused herself to entertain him; 
and, as the dinner was good, I think he 
suspected nothing of the existing state of 
things. 

Dinner over, Dr. Lee asked Tom to take a 
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short walk with him, promising to keep him 
safely, and return him to me unimpaired. 
So he did. 

We—Tom and I—were walking in the gar- 
den that evening. 

‘* What a prig that doctor is! ”’ said he. 

I asked him for an explanation. 

‘“Why, this evening, after dinner, he 
takes me out and down a dark, dingy lane, 
up a rickety staircase, puts on an old coat 
and close cap, and then invités me to smoke 
a cigar with him. Now, his wife doesn’t 
like him to smoke, he says—in fact, he prom- 
ised her, or half promised her, not to, while 
he was courting her, and so he has this little 
den where he goes for the purpose, and a rig 
that he puts on to keep the scent out of his 
hair and clothing. Where are you running 
to, now ?”? 

I think I had forgotten my dignity, and 
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had adopted the pas de.charge. I hastily 
sought my cousin; I waved my handker- 
chief as a flag, at once, of truce and triumph. 
I seized her around the waist, I whirled her 
in a two-step waltz, I sang, I whistled, I was 
guilty of I know not what extravagances. 
Then I subsided and explained. 

‘* Now, no tears, no nonsense!”’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘I am going to find the doctor, 
and tell him he may smoke hereafter where 
he will,—in the parlor, at the dinner-table, 
in bed, if he likes. And I am going to bring 
Tom here, like a good boy, to be kissed.” 

Dr. Lee explained his feeble joke about 
the hairpin. He had gone upon his morning 
visits with it dangling in his right whisker, 
and advertising to his patients how recently 
he had kissed his wife. 

And so it all ended in smoke. 


WHERE IT IS AWFULLY COLD. 
HOW PEOPLE LIVE IN THE FAR NORTH OF ASIA. 


T is wonderful the amount of cold human 
flesh can endure,” said Lieut. Scheutze, 
just returned frem the Lena Delta, to a New 
York Star reporter. ‘* The natives of Terra 
del Fuego go stark naked the year round, and 
in their country it freezes every night. It is 
much colder in the Lena Delta, yet the peo- 
ple manage to keep comfortable. You never 
hear of any one freezing to death, unless 
they expose themselves imprudently. The 
Yakuts are an enduring race, and are born in 
that climate. Then they dress in furs, and 
have learned from their ancestors, or from 
their own experience, how to keep warm. 
Their houses are built of logs, smeared over 
on the outside and inside with manure and 
mud. In each cabin is a large fireplace, used 
for both heating and cooking. There is sel- 
dom more than one room in these cabins, 
and usually the owner’s cattle, if he has any, 
occupy one end of the room in which he 
lives, being tied, or prevented from tramp- 
ling en the babies by a bar. The houses are 
commonly very comfortable, but are awfully 
dirty, and smell—there is no word to describe 
it! Often, until I got used to it, I would 
rather lie down in the snow outside, with the 
thermometer fifty degrees below zero, than 
sleep in one of these huts.” 
‘* Have they windows in their houses ? ”’ 


‘Yes; ice windows. They use ice as we 
use glass. A clear piece is selected, about 
five or six inches thick, mortised in the win- 
dow opening in blecks, two feet, and some- 
times as large as four feet, square, and with 
water is made solid. When the window be- 
comes dirty, they scrape it off with a knife, 
and when it has been scraped thin, they sub- 
stitute a new pane.” 

‘* Doesn’t the window ever melt?” 

‘** Bless you, no; it is freezing cold that far 
from the fire. If the room ever got warm 
enough to melt the ice, the Yakut couldn’t 
live in it, and would have to go out doors to 
cool off. At night the fire is allowed te go 
out, as they have to economize in fuel. All 
they have is driftwood, gathered on the banks 
of the Lena River in the summer time.” 

‘* How do they sleep? Do they undress 
when they go to bed?” 

‘Always. They strip to their shirts, which 
are made of a thick sort of Russian cloth, as 
heavy as our canvas. The men and women 
wear the same kind of garments, and never 
have more than one at a time. When they 
undress, they get into bunks built into the 
side of the house—sometimes a man, his wife 
and all his children inthe same bunk. They 
have reindeer-skins under and over them, 
and curtains of the same hanging before the 
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bunks. The last man or woman to undress 
hangs all the clothing of the rest out doors 
over a pole that is kept for that purpose. 
That is to freeze the lice. They couldn’t live 
if they didn’t do it, and it has become a na- 
tional custom. The lice get into the fur, and 
that is the only way to get them out. By 
hanging their clothes over the pole every 
night, they can keep reasonably free from 
them, but the fur fills up again next day.” 

“They never bathe. They haven’t any 
word for bathing in their language, and the 
impossibility of keeping clean is one of the 
greatest hardships of Arctic life.” 

‘¢ What do they eat?” 

‘Reindeer meat, beef—they have cows, 
queer looking animals, about half as large 
as ours, With a hummock on their back like 
a camel—fish, bread made of black rye flour, 
tea and an imported food made of chopped 
beef rolled into balls about the size of a mar- 
ble and covered with a dough. These they 
pound up and make intosoup. Then there 
is a wood that is very nutritious when it is 
ground up and boiled. Mixed with reindeer 
meat it makes a good soup. They often eat 


their fish raw. Of course they freeze solid 
as soon as they are taken out of the water, 
and the native, particularly if he is on the 
road, cuts them off in shavings, as thin as 
our chipped beef, and eats them raw. They 
are palatable, and I have lived for days at a 
time on them, with a cup of tea made over 
an alcohol lamp by the way of variety. The 
greatest luxury they have is butter, and they 
will eat it by the pound as our people eat 
confectionery. A poor sert of butter is 
made from the milk of the native cow, that 
looks and tastes like cheese, and they prize it 
above all other kinds of food. The amount 
of butter a native will eat when he can get 
it, is astonishing. A friend of mine in 
Siberia told me of a man who ate thirty-six 
pounds in one day, and then didn’t get all 
he wanted. They have a way of pounding 
up a red berry and mixing it with butter, 
which gives it a beautiful pink tint and im- 
proves the flavor. Their drink is the Rus- 
sian Vodka, almost pure alcohol, and they 
will trade their shirts for it. The liquor is 
scarce and expensive,gso they are=necessari- 
ly a temperate people. @ § « 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
THE PIONEER BOYS. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


Y the fall of the year 1793, the settle- 
meat known as Carpenter’s Station, 
located a little distance above the mouth of 
Short Creek, on the east side of the Ohio 
River, in what is now the State of West 
Virginia, was in a flourishing condition, and 
numbered some thirty or forty families in its 
population. One of these families was named 
Johnson, and consisted of the father and 
mother and several children. Of these chil- 
dren, two were boys, named John and Henry 
Johnson, and aged respectively thirteen and 
eleven years. 

Towards the close of the fall, the boys 
were sent, one evening, to drive home the 
cows, which had wandered off beyond the 
settlement. The season was that delightful 
Indian summer time, when the Ohio Valley 
puts on its richest hues of beauty, and when 
the fascination of its scenery is greater than 
at any other season of the year. The boys, 


young as they were, were keenly alive to the 
beauty of the scene, and moved along brisk- 
ly; but, boy-like, when they had reached the 
foot of a hill which bounded the “ bottom” 
that lay back of the fort, they paused under 
a hickory-nut tree, unable to resist its fascin- 
ation, and commenced to gather the nuts, 
and crack and eat them. They sat down at 
the base of the tree, and, unmindful that the 
sunset was coming on, and that the cows 


were still undiscovered, they gave their: 


whole attention to the nuts. 

So you see, my dear reader, pioneer boys 
were quite as apt to attend to pleasure before 
business, as those of the present day; and I 
am very much inclined to believe that these 
two thought more of squirrels and nuts than 
about the cows and their parents. 

They happened to look up at last, and 
John jumped to his feet in confusion, and 
exclaimed :— 
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‘We'll catch it now, Hen! Yonder come 
father and Uncle Joseph, and if they find us 
here, instead of looking after the cows, they 
will make us smoke for it.” 

Henry looked in the direction indicated by 
his brother, and saw two men approaching 
them. The new-comers were dressed like 
the settlers at the Station, and one of them 
carried a bridle in his hand. The boys 
commenced looking about very busily, and 
calling the cows as loud as they could. Ina 
few minutes the strangers came near enough 


for them to discover their real character, and 


the little fellows, to their horror and dismay, 
found that they were in the presence of two 
large Indians. 

They were terribly frightened, and started 
to run away, but the Indians leveled their 
guns at them, and threatened to kill them if 
they did not come back. Trembling in every 
limb, the boys walked back slowly to their 
captors, expecting every moment to be killed 
and scalped. 

One of the Indians could converse toler- 
ably well in English, and he told the boys 
they would not harm them if they would not 
run away. He said they were looking for 
horses, and that the lads must go with them. 
They started off, and taking a circuitous 
route over the Short Creek hills, continued 
their search after horses. 

Little Henry was very much frightened, 
but his brother, John, contrived to whisper 
to him not to ery or show the Indians that he 
was alarmed, and to let him do the talking. 
John became very friendly with the Indians, 
and seemed to be delighted at his capture. 
He told them he was glad they had taken 
him prisoner, that his father was a hard 
master, and kept him always at work, allow- 
ing him no time for play. He did not like 
such a life, but wanted te be free, and live 
in the woods, and be a hunter. He hoped 
they would take him to their tribe, and make 
a warrior of him. 

The Indians were surprised and delighted 
at this language from a pale-face, and the 
one who could speak English told him they 
would make a great brave out of him, and 
that by the time he was grown, he would 
have no white blood in him, but would be 
altogether an Indian. He became very inti- 
mate with the lad during their tramp, and 
gave him a small bag to carry. This bag 
was quite heavy, and the boy supposed it 
contained money, 

About dusk the Indians halted at a spring 
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in a hollow place, about three miles from the 
fort. They built a fire and cooked their 
supper, which they shared with their prison- 
ers. John Johnson made himself very use- 
ful in building the fire, and getting water 
for his captors, and received many grunts of 
satisfaction and approval. One of them 
asked him if he knew where there were any 
horses running about in the woods, but the 
boy, thinking it best to tell them the truth 
this time, told them that the settlers were 
very careful, and kept their horses up all the 
time, and that he did not think they would 
meet with much success in their efforts. 

When night came, the Indians covered up 
the fire, and pinioned the beys, and made 
them lie down together. They then placed 
their hoppis straps over them, and lay 
down, one on each side of them, on the ends 
of the straps. 

They lay awake for a long time, talking 
and laughing. John, who was a lively and 
sprightly fellow, entertained the savages 
with many amusing steries, which made 
them laugh heartily. These stories he told 
to the Indian who could speak English, and 
that one, in his turn, related them to his 
companion in his own language. 

Poor little Henry had not speken a word 
since his capture; and, though silent, he was 
full of indignation against his brother for 
wanting to become an Indian, and being so 
friendly with them. 

John Johnson, however, was merely car- 
rying out a plan which he had conceived 
immediately after their capture. The lad 
had been born and brought up on the fron- 
tier, where he had lived in the society of 
Indian-hunters all his life, and he was toler- 
ably well versed in the art of border war- 
fare, and he was possessed of an intelligence 
and a courage unusual in a boy so yeung. 

As soon as the Indians had captured his 
brother and himself, he had resolved to 
make his escape. This was his reason for 
telling his brother to say nothing and let 
him do all the talking, and he had spent all 
the afternoon in trying to make friends of 
the savages, and lull their suspicions to rest. 
He knew that his brother would not under- 
stand his motives for acting as he did, but 
he could not tell him without revealing every- 
thing, and thus diminishing their chance 
for escape. After the savages tied him and 
made him lie down for the night, his courage 
almost departed from him. 

The Indians, as I have said, had placed 


their hoppis strap over the boys, and were 
lying upon the ends of it themselves, so that 
any attempt of the boys to get up, would, by 
moving the strap, awake their captors. The 
situation seemed hopeless, but John deter- 
mined to wait patiently and see if something 
more favorable did not happen. He whis- 
pered softly to his brother not to go to sleep, 
and after the Indians ceased talking, he lay 
silently thinking over the escapes of the va- 
rious Indian hunters he knew. 

He remembered how Louis Wetzel had 
several times regained his liberty in the face 
of even more formidable obstacles, for the 
hunter had told the story himself. He be- 
lieved that the Indians had no fear of his 
trying to leave them, as they had faith in 
the story he had told them; but how he 
should get out of their power he could not 
tell. 

Something must be done that night. He 
knew the spot where they were resting for 
the night, and could easily find his way back 
to the fort; but the next day the Indians 
would strike across the country towards their 
own people, and even should they succeed in 
escaping during this journey, there was a 
strong probability of their being overhauled 
and retaken, or of losing their way and dying 
of starvation, or of wandering into a camp of 
Indians. The necessity, therefore, for doing 
something that night, if anything was to be 
done at all, was imperative. 

The boy’s mind was busy with these 
thoughts, but he felt that it was useless to 
make even the slightest attempt as leng as 
the Indians were awake. The suspense in 
which the little fellow was placed was pain- 
ful; and, in spite of the chilliness of the 
night, the thick sweat stood heavy on his 
forehead. 

At last the heavy breathing of the savages 
convinced him that they were asleep. He 
could not move without waking them, how- 
ever, and his condition was made no better 
by their unconsciousness than it had been 
before. 

The night was quite ceol, and in about an 
hour after the savages fell asleep, one of 
them, becoming cold, lifted John in his arms 
and rolled him on the outside, and was soon 
breathing heavily again. This was just what 
the lad wanted. The Indian had put him 
where he could move without disturbing the 
others, and had not only removed the hoppis 
strap from him, but had rolled eff ef it 
himself. 
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Profiting by this, the boy slowly and cau- 
tiously rolled away from his companions, 
and began trying to undo the thongs with 
which his hands were tied. Fortunately for 
him, the Indians had not fastened him very 
securely. He worked slowly and softly, so 
slowly, indeed, that it seemed that he would 
never free himself. Every movement 
seemed, to his excited imagination, more 
violent than was prudent, and he dreaded 
lest the Indians should suddenly awake and 
discover his attempt to escape. In such a 
case, he felt sure they the result would be 
death to them both. 

The time wore away very slowly, but at 
length he succeeded in removing his fetters; 
and, rising slowly to his feet, he looked 
around te assure himself that all was well. 
The huge forms of the Indians were stretched 
out at full length, and their heavy, regular 
breathing showed that they were sound 
asleep. Another glance revealed to him the 
great, round, blue eyes of his little brother, 
Henry, watching his movements with the 
most intense eagerness. 

He placed his finger warningly on his lips 
to caution the little fellow not to make any 
sound that might alarm the savages, and 
then, stepping cautiously to the boy’s side, 
he raised the strap softly, and motioned te 
his brother to get upon his feet. The aston- 
ished Henry did so, and his brother led him 
softly a few paces away from the sleepers, 
and commenced to untie his hands. 

How their hearts beat, as they stood there 
in the dark woods with danger and death so 
near them! The very sighing of the night 
wind, the rustling of the leaves, and the 
murmuring of the waters of the little stream 
by which they had encamped, made them 
start and tremble with fear. The slightest 
sound might arouse their captors, and then, 
poor boys, home and a mother’s face would 
never gladden their eyes again. 

At last Henry’s hands were released, and 
the boy, intent only upon getting off safe, 
whispered to his brother:— 

**Come now, brother John, let us run 
home as fast as we can.” 

John knew this would never do. Henry 
would be sure to arouse the Indians in at- 
tempting to run away, and he seized the 
little fellow, who had already turned to put 
his proposal into execution, by the shoulder 
firmly, and whispered tohim:— 

Don’t run away yet, Hen. If you do, 
you’ll wake the Indians, and they’ll kill us. 
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You mustn’t stir yet, for we must kill these 
Indians before we go.” 

Henry was afraid at first, for he was a very 
little fellow, and enly eleven years old, and 
the idea of his killing one of the great, stal- 
wart savages that lay sleeping at his feet 
seemed an utter impossibility; but his 
brother teld him that he must make the at- 
tempt, and, after some hesitation, the little 
fellow consented to do so. 

The plan upon which John had decided 
would have done credit toan old hunter, and 
it is remarkable as coming from a boy so 
young, inasmuch as it exhibits an unusual 
degree of originality, fertility of resource, 
and determined courage. The lad was only 
thirteen years old, but had he been fifty, he 
could not have acted with greater coolness 
and determination. 

Stealing noiselessly up to the Indians, he 
took one of their rifles, which was loaded 
and primed, and, cocking it, placed it on a 
log, with the muzzle only an inch or two 
from the head of one of the Indians. He 
then placed Henry at the breech of the 
weapon, and made him put his finger on the 
trigger. He told him to pull the trigger, and 
shoot the savage as soon as he should strike 
the other. Then, stepping back, he pos- 
sessed himself of the Indian’s towahawk, as 
he found that it would be impossible to re- 
move the rifle without arousing its owner. 
He grasped the tomahawk firmly, and then, 
assuring himself at a glance that his brother 
was ready to co-operate with him, he stepped 
softly to the sleepers, and placed himself 
astride of one of them. 

They were still unconscious, the fatigue of 
their long march on the previous day having 
thrown them intoa profound slumber. The 
boy raised the tomahawk with both hands, 
and, concentrating all his energies in the 
blow, struck the sleeper with it. The blow 
fell on the back of the Indian’s neck, and a 
little to the side, so as not to be fatal. Half 
stunned, the savage attempted to spring up 
and defend himself, but John struck him 
again, this time on the head. Even this 
blow, though it cut through the skull with a 
horrible crash, did not kill the man, but the 
little fellow, rendered desperate by the grav- 
ity of the situation, struck him se fast and 
so often, and with such fatal effect, that, as 
the lad afterwards expressed it himself, 
“the Indian lay still, and began te quiver.” 
In another moment, the huge savage lay mo- 
tionless at his feet; and, having satisfied 
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himself that there was nothing more to ap- 
prehend from this one, John turned to see 
what disposition his brother had made of the 
other. 

Little Henry had also done his part well. 
As soon as he saw his elder brother strike 
the Indian with the tomahawk, he pulled the 
trigger and discharged the rifle. The ball 
struck the sleeping savage in the face, and 
tore away a considerable portion of his lower 
jaw. The Indian, a few moments after re- 
ceiving the shot, began to flounce about and 
yell in the most terrible manner. He was 
so completely startled by the suddenness of 
the attack, that he did not, for a moment, at- 
tribute it to his captives, and his wound was 
so terrible as to utterly deprive him for the 
time of the power of resistance. As soon as 
he had fired, Henry dropped the rifle, and 
hurried over to his brother. 

All this had scarcely taken as much time 
as I have consumed in telling it, and the 
boys at once set off for the fort. They trav- 
eled rapidly, and reached the fort a little 
after daybreak. They were in constant 
dread all the way that the Indian who had 
been shot, and who they knew had not been 
killed, would pursue them and take ven- 
geance on them. 

As they approached the fort, they found 
the settlers all awake and up, and in the 
greatest alarm and distress concerning them. 
Their mother, surrounded by a group of 
sympathizing friends, was weeping bitterly 
over their supposed unhappy fate. 

‘* Poor little fellows,” she sobbed; ‘ they 
are killed or taken prisoners.” 

John’s heart was in his throat, at the sight 
of his mother’s grief, and, rushing to her, he 
cried out, eagerly :— 

‘“‘ No, mother; we are here, safe and 
sound.”’ 

You may be sure there was joy in the fort 
over the return of the two lost ones. John 
told the story of their capture and es- 
cape, but it seemed to the settlers so utterly 
improbable that two such children had killed 
two Indian warriors, that the story was not 
believed. John then offered to guide a party 
to the scene of the tragedy, and a small de- 
tachment was sent out to ascertain the truth 
of the’boy’s statement. They reached the 
camp, and found there the dead body of the 
Indian whom John had tomahawked; but the 
one Henry had shot had managed to crawl 
away, and take his gun and ammunition with 
him. He could not be found, but his skele- 
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ton and gun were discovered some time 
afterwards. These things confirmed the 
truth of the boys’ story, and they were, 
after that, the pride and boast of the settle- 
ment. 

The Indians who were killed were great 
warriors, and very wealthy. The bag which 
John had seen and carried on the previous 
evening, and which he supposed contained 
money, was never found. It was believed 
that one of the men from the fort, upon 
hearing the boys’ story, had started for the 


spot in advance of the party and secured the 
money. 

The Indians themselves did honor to the* 
bravery of the two boys. After their treaty 
with General Wayne, a friend of the Indians 
who were killed asked a man from Short 
Creek what had become of the boys who 
killed the two warriors? Upon being told 
that they were residing at home with their 
parents, he expressed his surprise. 

‘“‘Ah,”’ said he, ‘* you have not done right. 
You should make kings of those boys.” 


PICKLES. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ER real name was a very high-sound- 
ing one—Arabella De Vere Walsing- 
ham. Kitty Nelson was standing at the 
desk behind Miss Sands, and looked over 
her shoulder as she wrote it down in the 
book. But in Madame La Mert’s school 
she was never called, from first to last, any- 
thing but “‘ Pickles,” that is, by the schol- 
ars; of course the teachers all called her 
“Miss Walsingham,” except that Miss 
Sands, when she wanted to be very stern, 
called her ‘‘ Miss Arabella.” 

It was Belle Archer who gave her the 
name of Pickles in the first place. Belle had 
a way of ridiculing people; she thought it 
made her seem clever and witty, and all the 
girls laughed—except the victim—because 
they dared not do otherwise, for no one 
knew whose turn it would be next; and then 
Belle was rather bright, and a laugh is nev- 
er slow in running over schoolgirl lips. 

Miss Arabella De Vere Walsingham was 
a rather funny figure on the cold morning 
when she made her first appearance in the 
schoolroom. She had a sallow complexion, 
large, black, sleepy-looking eyes, and a great 
quantity of black hair thrust carelessly into 
a net that hung far down over her shoulders, 
and a comb and brush were apparently 
strangers to it. She was done up like a 
bundle, in a great red-and-yellow India 
shawl, and walked in a listless, lazy way, as 
if she were very doubtful about its being 
worth the while to walk at all. Then there 
were red rings about her eyes, as if she had 
been crying, and she had a very melancholy 
expression of countenance altogether. Her 
father had been a merchant in India, 


madame had said, when informing her pupils 
that she expected an addition to their num- 
ber, and she had been born and lived nearly 
all her life there. 

*“Of course her father was immensely 
rich, all India merchants were,” Clara Liy- 
ingstone said. And all the girls fancied 
that the newcomer would be a very distin- 
guished looking personage, or at least, would 
be attired with unheard-of magnificence. 
And the reality was so different! 

She must have heard the only half-smoth- 
ered titters that ran through the room, and 
a kind of sleepy surprise showed itself in 
her face, but no shadow of annoyance. She 
did not manifest the least interest with re- 
gard to her surroundings, but sat with a 
book open before her, though scarcely ever 
glancing at it, and munching continually at 
something she had in her desk. After be- 
ing reminded by Miss Sands that eating was 
against the rules, she dropped her head un- 
der her desk lid whenever she took a bite. 

At recess, she devoted herself openly and 
entirely to her eating. 

‘*TIt is no longer a mystery where Peter 
Piper’s peck of pickled peppers went,”’ said 
Belle Archer, in a tone that must have been 
distinctly audible to Miss Arabella. 

It was a pickled pepper that she was eating 
—a great green, hard-looking thing—and all 
the girls laughed. ; 

‘Tt is so sharp that it brings tears into 
her eyes,” whispered Lydia Fenton. “I 
think it is that that makes them so red.” 

Madame La Mert introduced Miss Ara- 
bella to two or three of the girls, Belle 
Archer among them; but the young lady 
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PICKLES. 


seemed to take more kindly to the younger 
girls who were in her class. Though she 
gnust have been fifteen or sixteen years old, 
she was in the class with girls eleven and 
twelve. 

In the afternoon, she devoted herself to 
pickled olives, and Belle Archer’s merriment 
knew no bounds. 

Not that pickles were by any means un- 
known things in Madame La Mert’s school- 
room; the odor of pickled limes was often 
plainly perceptible to Miss Sand’s sharp 
elfactories, and now and then a little bit of 
pickled cucumber vanished from the table 
into some young lady’s pocket, when nobedy 
was looking. But the ‘‘ Indian heiress,” as 
they called her before she came, had such a 
serious way of devoting herself to them, as 
if it were the business ef her life; and then 
she had such a variety, that it was a mystery 
where she got them all. Every kind of 
pickles that ever was thought of she seemed 
to have, but peppers were her favorites. So 
all the girls fell gradually into the fashion of 
calling her Pickles. 

Little Sallie Denham, who was her room- 
mate told wonderful stories of the treasures 
that were displayed when her trunks were 
opened, and showed, proudly, a levely fan, 
all of carved ivory, as fine and delicate as 
lace, which Pickles had given her. And so 
many jars of sweetmeats as she had! They 
won Sallie’s heart as even the fan could not, 
and she was the new scholar’s fast friend 
from the first mouthful. 

A queer old woman, with a skin as yellow 
as gold, and little snapping black eyes, who 
wore a gray turban, and immense hoops of 
gold in her ears, had been added to the corps 
of servants in the school at the same time 
that Pickles made her appearance; and it 
was soon discovered that she had come from 
India with her, had been her nurse from 
childhood, and refused to be separated from 
her. So, as madame would not allow any of 
the young ladies to have a maid, she had 
offered her a situation in the kitchen. But 
she might as well have been Miss Arabella’s 
maid. Her whole heart was evidently bound 
up in her, and she was continually following 
her about, seeking to do her some service. 
She took the whole care of her wardrobe, and 
that was not a great task, as Arabella was 
not by any means a slave to fashion. Dress 
was of very small moment te her. If she 
had been more finely attired, she would have 
found much more favor in the eyes of 
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-Madame La Mert’s fashionable young ladies 


—and I might never have had this story to 
write. Metche, the old woman, was an 
object of interest to the girls, but they 
shrank from the scrutiny of her keen little 
black eyes; there was something witchlike 
and uncanny about them. Kitty Thatcher, 
who was always pouring over ghost and 
goblin stories, declared they snapped sharp- 
ly when, as was often the case, poor Pickles 
came out of the schoolroom with tearful 
eyes, for study had no charms for her—and 
Miss Sands was never sparing of repreof— 
and a flash of wrath was always to be seen 
in them when she met Belle Archer, by 
chance, in the hall. It was evident that she 
recognized her as the ringleader of the set 
of girls who were continually quizzing and 
tormenting her precious Miss Arabella. 
There were two or three girls who were 
very friendly with Pickles in spite of Belle 
Archer’s ridicule, and a good many too kind- 
hearted ever to laugh at her; but over a 
greater part of the girls Belle’s reign was 
supreme. She was such a fine scholar, as 


well as so witty; always at the head of her 
class, and such beautiful compositions as she 
And after all, Belle was not really 


wrote! 
bad-hearted; she was only very conceited 
and very thoughtless, and liked to have all 
the girls admiring what she and they called 
her wit. And Pickles never seemed to mind 
the teasing at all; she looked at her tor- 
mentors and friends with the same dull, 
melancholy, and almost vacant expression, 
and ate her pickles—varying her diet now 
and then by a slate pencil—in apparent con- 
tentment. Her sweetmeats she distributed 
among her friends; she never seemed to care 
for those. 

All at once, when she had been at school 
two or three months, a fancy seemed to 
strike Miss Arabella that it would be a nice 
thing to be more finely dressed. She 
came into the schoolroom one morning—a 
few moments before the bell rang, as if anx- 
ious not te make too great a sensation by her 
appearance—with a dress of some lustrous, 
silky material, of which the groundwork was 
black, but ornamented all over with the gay- 
est colors, in large, startling designs. She 
had a scarf of black and gold color twisted 
fantastically around her head, and ear-rings 
of some gold coin jingled in herears. Three 
or four bracelets adorned each arm some 
really elegant, and some very large and 
coarse, and rings innumerable weighed 
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down her fingers. Unluckily for Pickles, . 


Belle Archer was already in her seat. She 
lifted her eyeglasses—Belle had recently 
taken to wearing eyeglasses, not that she 
was by any means near-sighted, but she 
fancied they gave her a “literary look,”— 
and surveyed her. 

‘* Is it a rainbow ?—or—can it be Pickles, 
blossomed out like a tulip bed? ‘ Cleopa- 
tera the most fair!’ henceforth you shall 
never be Pickles.” 


“* Ringths on her fingerths and bellths on her 
toeths. 


Thshe shall have muthic wherever she 
goeth,’ ” 


chimed in Kitty Nelson, who lisped a little, 
and still devoted herself to ‘*‘ Mother Goese,”’ 
though she was past fourteen. 


«The tulip and the butterfly 
Appear in duller dress than I,’ ” 


recited Clara Thornton, altering from Mrs. 
Barbauld. 

‘*T saw that Solomon’s Dollar Store, in 
the Bowery, was shut up, but I didn’t know 
before whom he had sold out to,” said Julia 
Ames, a young lady whose pertness was 
greater than her refinement, and who, fol- 
lowing in Belle Archer’s footsteps, made 
great struggles to be witty. 

It happened that Belle’s clique were al- 
most the only girls in the schoolroom; and, 
though there were one or two who cried, 
‘¢For shame,” and refused to smile, the 
most of them were whispering and tittering, 
and trying te rival each other in smart 
speeches. For the first time, Pickles showed 
signs of annoyance and anger; there were 
sparks of fire in her eyes, and her cheeks 
glowed. I think if some of her tormentors 
had seen that she was really annoyed, they 
might have ceased. Belle’s sharp eyes did 
see it, but she could not help feeling a little 
triumph that she had been able, at least, to 
stir her out of her indifference. 

Miss Sands came in then, and silence en- 
sued instantly, but Belle had discovered 
Pickles’s weak point, and determined to 
tease her still more about her finery. 

Pickles escaped to her room as soon as the 
bell rang for recess, but not to divest her- 
self of her gay ornaments; she was too 
proud for that. When she came back a pic- 
ture adorned the blackbeard—at the further 
end of the room from Miss Sands’s desk, so 
as to be invisible to that lady, but directly 
opposite her own desk—a wonderfully elabo- 


rate picture to be drawn in so short a time; 
but Belle Archer’s forte was drawing. 

It was the figure of an Indian, with long 
hair decorated with plumes, and with his 
shoulders wrapped in a blanket; se far, an 
exact copy of the Indian in the school geog- 
raphy; but, unlike that specimen of the abo- 
riginals, he wore a dress with a trail. a 
wonderfully exact imitation of Pickles’s gay 
robe. Pickles’s coin ear-rings hung frem his 
ears; his arms were loaded with copies of 
Pickles’s bracelets, ridiculously exaggerated 
in size, and his fingers with rings; and in 
one hand he held a pickled cucumber of 
unheard-of size. ‘‘Lo! the poor Indian!” 
was written under it, in large letters. 

It was a silly and senseless as well as cow- 
ardly joke; but poor Pickles’s fortitude almest 
gave way, as all the girls glanced at it as 
they came in, and then at her. And such a 
hubbub of laughter and exclamations as 
there was! But she struggled bravely to 
keep back the tears that rushed to her eyes, 
and got down to her seat as quietly as ever. 
Belle was rather disappointed in its effect 
upon her, and rather frightened at the excite- 
ment it was causing. For Miss Sands had 
heard, and was coming down the aisle to in- 
vestigate. 

‘* What does all this noise mean, young 
ladies ? ”’ she said, severely. 

Someone pointed to the blackboard. 

Belle *‘ felt as if her time had come,” as 
she told Kitty Nelson, afterwards. But 
Miss Sands was very near-sighted. She saw 
only the picture of the Indian, gretesque and 
ridiculous enough to provoke mirth in any 
set of schoelgirls. The point of the joke—if 
it had any point—was lost upon her, happily 
for Belle. 

The next day, Pickles returned te her old 
style of dressing, and her usual stolid, indif- 
ferent expression of countenance; but she 
cast a furtive glance at Belle, as if expecting 
some comments on her altered attire. . 

But Belle had a weightier matter on her 
mind now. Once in every month Madame 
La Mert’s pupils had a soiree—a delightful 
affair, at which there were pretty dresses 
and music and beaux and ice-cream. But 
only the young ladies of the graduating class 
were usually allowed the felicity of attending 
them. And oh, what longing and envy 
stirred the souls of the younger girls, as they 
watched the toilet preparations of their more 
fortunate schoolmates. Their rooms were 
always thronged by the small misses while 
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they dressed, for it was a pleasure, though 
a tantalizing one, to see the gay dresses 
donned. 

Now, Belle Archer, as a reward of good 
scholarship, had reeeived permission to be 
present at one of these wonderful parties, 
though she was in the second class; and her 
head was so full of the dress she was to 
wear, and the sensation she was sure she 
should make, that she had forgotten there 
was such a person as Pickles in existence. 

But Pickles had not fergotten her. She 
listened eagerly to every word she said, as 
she described the dress her mother had sent 
her to wear to the party, and talked abeut 
the song she was going to sing to Monsieur 
Pienot’s accompaniment. 

That evening, after study hours, she in- 
vited five or six of the girls into her room to 
see her dress, and Pickles, happening to pass 
the open door, she called her in, also. The 
dress was spread out on the bed,—a pale- 
pink tarletan, with flounces and bows and 
puftings; fer Belle was not to be outdone by 
anybody in point of style. 

All at once, while they were admiring it, 
one of the girls uttered a startled cry. Peer- 
ing in at the door she had seen a pair of 
glistening eyes; the semi-darkness of the 
hall made the face indistinct. 

“T guess it was that old Metche; she is 
always spying about,” said Belle, impatient- 
ly. ‘She is afraid somebody will eat her 
dear Pickles up, if she doesn’t keep watch 
over her.” 

The glittering eyes had disappeared, but 
Pickles went out of the room with an anx- 
ious face. The next evening the party was 
to take place. 

Instead of peppers, Pickles ate sweet- 
meats that morning; and, as Belle passed 
her desk, she offered some of them to her,— 
candied dates, and citron, and burnt al- 
monds. Belle had a tooth for sweets—as 
what schoolgirl has not?—and consumed 
them all before recess, before Miss Sands’s 
very eyes, by a sleight of hand which long 
practice imparts to most schoolgirls. . 

It was curious to see with what restless, 
anxious eyes Pickles watched her while she 
ate. 


As soon as the bell rang for recess, Belle 
tose quickly to her feet. 
_ “Tam so faint and dizzy! I want to get 
into the fresh air,” she said. 

But just outside the schoolroom door, she 
fainted. Miss Sands rushed down from the 
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desk and caught her in her arms. And, as 
she lay there, still and white as death, with 
the frightened girls crowding around, Pickles 
cried out, in a strained and terror-stricken 
voice :— 

**Oh, she is dead; she is dead! And I have 
killed her! 

The girls all thought she must be beside 
herself. 

“Belle has been eating confectionery,” 
said Kitty Thatcher, “‘ and it must have hurt 
her.” 

‘* Where did she get the confectionery ? ” 
asked Miss Sands. 

“TI gave it to her,’’ said Pickles, “‘ and 
Metche had put poison in it. She said it 
was something that would hurt her only for 
a little while, so that she couldn’t go to the 
party to-night. Metche knows all about 
queer Indian drugs; and I—she had tor- 
mented me so that I was almost crazy, or I 
shouldn’t have done it.’’ 

The girls looked horror-stricken, and 
shrank away from Pickles. Miss Sands had 
been sprinkling Belle’s face with water, and 
holding a vinaigrette to her nostrils, and now 
she slowly opened her eyes. They carried 
her-up to her room, and sent for a physician, 
while Miss Sands took Pickles alone, and 
learned the whole story from her. 

For two or three days Belle’s life was im 
danger, and for weeks she was very ill; and, 
at Pickles’s earnest entreaty she was allowed 
to take care of her. Never was a more faith- 
ful and devoted nurse. She was truly peni- 
tent, and Madame La Mert thought her 
fright and suffering punishment enough; 
and she did not think Belle by any means 
blameless. 

‘¢ Poor Miss Walsingham has no mother,’’ 
madame said to the young ladies, ‘‘ and that 
woman’s influence has been very hurtful. 
There is a great deal of excuse for her.” 

Then followed a severe reprimand for the 
‘unkind and unladylike way in which she 
she had been treated by some of them, and 
a recommendation that a different course of 
conduct be followed in future. 

Belle recovered, and came back to her old 
place in the schoolroom; and, what may 
seem strange, she and Pickles were, ever 
after, fast friends. They both had some- 
thing to forgive and forget, and that is, 
sometimes, a bond of sympathy. Belle was 
much less inclined to make fun of people, 
you may be sure; and Pickles had learned a 
lesson which she never fergot. 
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OMELETS. 


‘Tf it were done, when ’tis done 
Then ’twere well it were eaten quickly.” 


In the above couplet I have somewhat twisted 
the lines of our greatest poet to make them ap- 
plicable to my subject. I am never more con- 
vinced of the misnomer of ‘‘ Household Helps,” 
as applied to that department of many news- 
papers which is intended to instruct us, than 
when said department contains some of the cur- 
rent recipes for making omelets. We are told 
that they should be‘nicely browned, whereas the 
browning requires a degree of heat which devel- 
_ opes to the point of indigestibility the sulphur of 
the yolk, causing an unpleasant after-taste. Six 
or eight eggs are commonly prescribed. Anome- 
let of this size, however, requires so much cooking 
in order to keep its shape at the table, that it is 
rendered tough and indigestible. A well-propor- 
tioned and well-cooked omelet is one of the most 
palatable, economical and wholesome dishes for 
breakfast or luncheon to be found in the whole 
round of culinary art. It is at the same time so 
quickly prepared, and allows of so great a variety 
of flavors, that it is worth a little time and 
trouble tolearn to make it in perfection An ex- 
perience of many years with all sorts of cook 
books, and modes of making, proves that the 
perfect omelet should not consist of more than 
three large eggs, or enough for two persons. 
This does not refer to the ‘‘soufflee,’? which is 
a kind of spongy pudding eaten as a part of the 
dessert at dinner. Bear in mind that the differ- 
-ence between a tender and a tough omelet, con- 
sists only in the time of cooking. Various books 
and recipes give the time from five to ten min- 
utes, while it need not and should not exceed 
minute. 

The materials common to all omelets are fresh 
eggs and butter, and cream if possible, if not, 
the richest milk. Even in the city one can gen- 
erally filch from the daily supply of milk enough 
cream for this purpose. If the butter is salt it 
had better be washed in water and pressed dry, 
as butter much salted is apt to burn in the melt- 
ing, and thus cause the omelet to stick to the pan. 
The latter should be of thin wrought iron, about 
nine inches across the top. Prof. Blot taught 
his pupils that a pan should be kept especially 
‘for this purpose, and never washed, but simply 
wiped with a clean cloth. This is not strictly 
necessary, but it is essential that the pan should 
be smooth and clean, and that nothing should 
have ever burned or adhered to it cooking. If 
you do keep a pan especially for omelets, it 
should be slightly greased when put away, and 
when about to use it warm it gently and wipe 
with a dry cloth, then rub it well with a bit of 
muslin dipped in beef dripping, and set it on 


the fire which must be brisk and clear in order 
to insure rapidity in cooking. 3 

Put in the pan one ounce of butter cut in bits 
and melt it quickly, shaking and turning the pan 
to prevent scorching. The instant it is all melt- 
ed dash in the beaten eggs with a sort of rotary 
motion, so as to distribute it evenly all over the 
pan. If poured all in the centre of the pan it 
will be apt to stick in that spot. Grasp the 
handle of the pan in your left hand, and as the 
eggs begin to “‘set,” with a broad-bladed knife 
lift the cooked egg quickly from all parts of the 
pan, letting the liquid portion follow the knife 
but do not let the knife really touch the bottom 
of the pan. Now fold the omelet from the sides 
toward the middle of the pan; be sure that it 
does not stick in any part, have ready a warm 
oval omelet dish, invert it on the pan, and with 
a quick turn of your wrist, overturn dish and 
pan together and the omelet will rest on the 
plate. If you have been successful it will remind 
you of old Santa Claus and his 

** Little round belly 
That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full of 
jelly.” 
It should be of a golden yellow color, and evenly 
and tenderly cooked all through. 

So much for the cooking, and now for the mix- 
ing. Beat three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and a very little fine salt (about half a 
saltspoonful), lightly together until froth begins 
to rise, and pass it through a wire seive to break 
any bits of hard yolk. This is the plain omelet, 
the omelette au naturel of the French, and is the 
basis of every other kind. The most popular of 
all omelets among the French, and one that can 
be had at every wayside inn, even in the most 
remote corners of sunny France, is the omelet 
aux fines herbes. It is made by adding to the 
above a tablespoonful of minced parsley and 
shallots (young onions) with a very little thyme 
and sweet majoram. It is often beaten with the 
eggs before cooking; but I prefer to sprinkle it 
over the omelet a few seconds after the cooking 
process begins, as, if added before, the green par- 
ticles find their way to the bottom of the pan 
and sometimes cause trouble by sticking. Close- 
ly allied to this is the jardiniere. For this 4 
tablespoonful of minced water-cress and tiny 
celery plants are used. Any of these herbs may 
be used alone, the water-cress and parsley ome- 
let being especially appetizing. 

A green pea omelet is made by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of green peas that have been 
stewed, drained, and seasoned with butter, salt, 
and pepper. Put a circle of them around the 
omelet after it is dished. The tender tops of 
cold cooked asparagus, cut in dice and heated 
with a little butter and seasoning, and used in 
like manner, is a most delightful spring break- 
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fast dish. A mushroom omelet, when it can be 

made from those freshly gathered in the fields, 
is something that your guests will not soon for- 
get. Stew a few in a little cream, season, add a 
bit of butter,and spread an omelet that is just ready 
to fold, with two tablespoonfuls. The mushrooms 
should stew about ten minutes, and should be 
cut small before they are put over the fire. 

Very finely chopped, lean, tender, boiled ham, 
makes an excellent variety. Cold tongue, chick- 
en or veal can be used in the same way. If the 
meat is dry, as such remnants are apt to be, put 
the quantity intended for the omelet in a little 
saucepan, with enough cream or gravy to just 
moisten it, and when hot spread it over the 
omelet. 

A veal kidney makes a most epicurean omelet. 
One will be enough for two omelets of three eggs 
each. You may take the opportunity to lay it 
aside from your loin of veal. Boil it until ten- 
der. This can be done in the stock pot. Chop 
it in dice, and heat it in a very little gravy, sea- 
soning nicely and use as above. 

One might almost write a volume on the sub- 
ject, but for fear of tiring your patience, I will 
only mention three more. Raw tomatoes cut in 
dice, drained, seasoned lightly and added to the 
cooked omelet just before turning, is to my mind 
the best omelet that can be made; but thick 
stewed tomatoes are used in the same way, and 
some pour a sauce of the same over the omelet 
at the moment of serving. 

Lastly, for supper, try a cheese omelet. An 
ounce of rich old cheese grated and sprinkled 
over at the moment of folding, either with or 
without minced parsley and you will have a dish 
that will delight your palate, although it may be 
“Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring.”’ 


PINE-APPLE CAKE.—This most delicious cake 
is made as follows: Beat to a cream one cup of 
butter with two of sugar; add five eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separately, half a cup of milk, 
and three and a half of flour through which two 
teaspoonfuls of sea foam or other baking powder 
have been sifted. Bake in jelly tins. Grate a 
pine-apple with a coarse grater; pour off the juice 
and add a cupful of prepared cocoanut; sweeten 
with pulverized sugar and spread between cakes. 
Cover the top layer with dessicated cocoanut and 
plain icing, and sprinkle thickly with cocoanut. 


Pounp CakE.—Beat to a cream a pound of 
butter and one of sugar; add ten eggs, the whites 
and yolks beaten separately, one pound of sift- 
ed flour, a gill of brandy, eight ounces of chopped 
almonds, and four ounces each of candied lemon 
and orange peel shredded. Beat all well togeth- 
er. Seed a pound of raisins, wash and dry two 
pounds of currants; dredge both with flour and 
stir into the batter. Line a large cake pan with 
three thicknesses of buttered tissue paper and 
bake for three hours in a moderate oven. 30 
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FRECKLES AND WRINKLES. 


A lady subscriber asks how she can remove 
freckles, and also how she can keep the skin free 
from wrinkles. The latter is the easier, but you 
must begin before the wrinkles come. First, 
you must let cosmetics alone. You must learn 
to smile though the heart be breaking. Did you 
never notice how universally free from wrinkles 
are the faces of even the elderly ladies among 
the Quakers? This is because from earliest 
childhood they are taught to suppress all violent 
emotions whether of pleasure, anger or grief. 
If a person has any trait of meanness, and does 
not rigorously curb it, he or she will have wrink- 
les and lines indicattag that trait, and all,the 
chemistry of science or magic cannot help them. 

In regard to freckles, persons who are so afflict- 
ed will do well to avoid rashly following every 
newspaper remedy, lest they inflict some more 
serious injury on themselves. The following, 
credited to the American Practitioner and News, 
is going the rounds of the press. 

‘““Wash and dry the skin, and with the two 
fingers of the left hand, stretch the part where 
the freckle is, applying a drop of carbolic acid 
over the spot. When it dries the operation is 
completed. The skin becomes white and the 
slight sensation of burning ceases in a few min- 
utes. The thin crust which forms after the cau- 
terization should not be disturbed. It detaches 
itself in eight or ten days, leaving a rosy colora- 
tion which is soon replaced by the normal color 
of the skin. Another lotion is made of muriate 
of ammonia, one dram; cologne water, two drams; 
distilled water seven ounces; mix and use as a 
wash.”’ 

Feeling somewhat doubtful about the safety 
of applying undiluted carbolic acid to the face, I 
asked the advice of a reliable chemist on the 
subject. He said that after having suffered the 
pain and disfiguration ef the cauterization, the 
freckles, even if removed, would return again; 
and as for the muriate of ammonia, it would not 
have the least effect. People freckle easily under 
a Californian sun, and very pretty ladies are sel- 
dom without them, while the children who ex- 
pose themselves recklessly, are often one im- 
mense freckle, so that chemsts here have made 
their removal a study, without however, ever 
having been able to find a sovereign remedy. I 
am assured that this is one of the cases where 

the ounce of prevention is the best of cure, and 
that if before exposing the face to an especially 
aggravating sunlight, or to the action of sun and 
sea-air combined, a lotion of rose-water and 
glycerine, to be followed by harmless infant’s 
powder, is applied, it will prevent freckling. 

A lad of fifteen who was badly freckled spent 
the summer on a ranch, and claims that he lost 
his freckles through excessive perspiration. 
They certainly disappeared in the course of the 
summer, from what cause I am unable to say. 


CURIOUS 


Missine Corns.—‘‘ There is some- 
thing curious about the American silver dollar 
and half-dollar of the coinage of 1804,’’ said a 
well-known numismatist to a correspondent of 
the Pittsburg Dispatch. ‘In that year some- 
thing like 20,000 of the dollars were coined, but 
it is a singular fact, as is now known, that not 
one of them was known to be in circulation. 
Yet the most valuable of all American coins are 
two 1804 dellars, which are in well-known col- 
lections. They are valued at $2000 each. It has 
been determined to the satisfaction of every nu- 
mismatist, that these two dollars were not ceined 
until 1828, although they were struck from the 
original 1804 die. They were secretly made—al- 
though such a procedure is a penal offence—for 
some one high in influence and authority, who 
desired them for certain coin collections. It has 
never been positively ascertained how the surrep- 
titious work was accomplished, but there is no 
doubt that it was done. Why the dollar of 1804 
was never seen in circulation after leaving the 
mint, is one of the unsolved government mys- 
teries. 

“A still greater mystery surrounds the half- 
dollar of 1804. Of that coin, nearly 160,000 
were struck. Not one was ever discovered in 
circulation. The quarter-dollars of 1804 are nu- 
merous enough, so plenty, in fact, that a fair 
specimen can be bought for $2, and their coinage 
amounted to less than 7000 pieces. A curious 
thing has been discovered regarding the half- 
dollar of 1805, which is not a rare coin, except 
in the case of those possessing the curiosity I 
speak of which increases the value tenfold. This 

is that the figure 5 in 1805 has been struck over 
a figure 4, showing that the coin was really one 
of the undiscovered minting of 1804. What be- 
came of the large issue of 1804 half-dollars? No 
one knows, or ever will know; but it is evident 
that all of them were not issued from the mint, 
and this belief that there was some reason for 
not desiring the coin to circulate, is strengthened 
by the mint obliterating the date on what was 
left by making 1805 half-dollars of them. 

‘*There was no silver dollar issued from the 
mint in 1805, yet 321 were coined, and are in the 
hands of collectors to-day, just as they came 
from the die. No dollars were coined by the 

government after that until 1836.” 


A Law In NATURE.—Nature is the visible 
language of an invisible energy. Everything in 
the whole material universe is the outer expres- 
sion of an idea, and in our mind the outer form 
and the inner essence are always most intimately 
associated. We tell a plant by its bark. We 
know a bird by its song, or by a feather from its 
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wing. We can analyze a ray of sunlight, or a 
ray of starlight, and know the constituent prop- 
erties of the sun and of the stars. From the 
commonest things in nature up to the most ab- 
stract qualities, we are constantly reasoning in 
our minds from external form to inner character- 
istics. We are always judging the inside by the 
outside; from outer form and appearance we 
reason up to the inner traits and qualities. In 
human life this principle is not fully exemplified; 
you look at a man and at once an idea forms 
itself upon you; you get that idea and you can’t 
help it, and that idea is high or low, just in pro- 
portion as his appearanee is good or bad. You 
can get that idea from his face, his form, and 
especially from his clothes. Think! 


Music.—The effect produced by music on the 
heart is owing more to the simple fact of associa- 
tion than many imagine. It is true that in the 
composition of music the composer imbues it 
with much of his own feelings while writing or 
improvising it; and for a person to listen to such 
music for the first time, without being previously 
affected from any cause, he will be carried upon 
its tide very nearly as the composer’s power at 
first directed; but I have known it in others, and 
have myself experienced a feeling of deep dejec- 
tion, while listening to music of a light and joy- 
ous character. This was in consequence of 4 
former association of the same sounds with a 
former trouble. As muchof musicis taken from 
natural sounds, and even from sounds produced 
by inanimate things, a part of a strain of written 
music may have so nearly resembled such 4 
sound heard before or since, for a time forgot- 
ten—heard before when the heart was so severely 
oppressed as to affect it at hearing it again with 
the same emotion, and from no other cause that 
that of association. 


DWELLERS IN OTHER WoRLDs. —The re 
searches of astronomers have shown that Sirius 
is 1,000,000 times as far from the earth as the 
sun, which itself is separated from us by 4 
mighty abyss of 92,700,000 miles, says a writer 
in the St. Louis Globe. When we reflect that 
this distance, enormous as it appears, is but 4 
span in comparison with the almost infinite dis- 
tances which separate us from other stars, and 
that beyond these are others stretching away a 
intervals which to us appear like different orders 
of infinities, we gain a faint idea of the immen- 
sity of the universe. 

Imaginative investigators have clothed the 
supposititious inhabitants of other spheres with 
human form and characteristics. Even so great 
an astronomer as Sir William Herschel, at one 
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time held that the sun might have human inhab- 
itants. The periodic comets have been held by 
many to be reserved for the future torment of 
the wicked. The special adaptability of these 
bodies to this purpose will be at once admitted, 
when it is remembered that the comet, in 
the course of its eccentric orbit, sweeps in 
very near the sun, at which time its unfortu- 
nate inhabitants would be subjected to the most 
awful scorching. Scarcely the sufferers accustom 
themselves to this torrid climate, when the 
comet bears them out beyond the orbit of Nep- 
tune, where they are subjected to an intensity of 
cold of which we have no conception. Thus, 
alternately roasting and freezing, the slow ages 
of eternity wear away. 

From the earliest study of astronomy, the pos- 
sibility of life in other worlds has been a matter 
of constant speculation. The literature of the 
subject is enormous, but throughout the imagin- 
ation of the writers has played so prominent a 
part, and facts have been so inextricably inter- 
woven with speculation, that it is difficult for the 
non-scientific reader to know where the one 
ceases and the other begins. In their physical 
characteristics the major planets of our sun’s 
system may be roughly divided into two classes. 

The four great outer planets—Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune—are still in the condition 
of highly heated bodies. The telescepe shows 
the surface of Jupiter to be in a state of contin- 
ual change. Heated vapors rise from the inte- 
rior, cool, and fall back fhto the boiling mass 
below. The most frightful storms occur in this 
heated envelope, compared to which our terres- 
trial tornadoes are but trifling. Jupiter is, in 
fact, a sort of secondary sun. 

Saturn is, apparently, somewhat further ad- 
vanced in the cooling process, and its surface 
more quiet than that of Jupiter, but all the evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that no solid crust 
exists upon it. 

Uranus and Neptune present no features 
which can be made out by the telescope. The 
spectroscope shows the presence of absorption 
bands indicating dense atmospheres. Most prob- 
ably they are in approximately the condition of 
Saturn. To them the sun presents only the ap- 
pearance of a tiny disc, giving scarcely appreci- 
able light and heat. 

Between the group just mentioned and that 
nearer the sun is a belt of small planets, 264 of 
which have been discovered to date. These lit- 
tle bodies are distinct globes from 10 to 300 miles 
in diameter. The entire absence of an atmos- 
phere at once precludes the idea that they can 
sustain life. 

The inner group of planets, of which the 
earth is one, have many striking physical charac- 
teristics in common, and among these neighbors 
of the earth, if anywhere, we should expect to 
find evidences of ability to sustain life. All four 


are small bodies compared to the giant inter~ 
planets, all have solid crusts, and, so far as deter- 
mined, their times of rotation on their axis are 
approximately the same. Mercury, the planet 
nearest the sun, shows some indications of an 
atmosphere. Its variations of heat, on account 
of its eccentric orbit, are extreme. When at 
perihelion the heat and light of the sun beat 
down upon it with an intensity nine times as 
great as the greatest heat which ever reaches the 
earth, while even at its greatest distance the in- 
tensity of the solar radiation is four times as 
great as anyawe ever experience. These changes 
succeed each other with great rapidity, the inter- 
val from midwinter to midsummer being only 44 
days. 

Venus, we know, has a dense atmosphere. 
The planet is covered with a cloud mantle, from 
which a continuous rain no doubt falls upon the 
surface below. Living creatures, if they exist at 
all, must live in a perpetual shower of rain. 
Venus, most probably, is in a condition somewhat 
resembling that of the earth during the warm, 
rainy epoch which witnessed the growth of 
that mighty vegetation which formed the coal 
measures. 

Mars, on the other hand, presents the appear- 
ance of a world much older than our earth. The 
air and water have, to a great extent, been ab- 
sorbed; whereas, on the earth, the proportion of 
land to water is as four to one. On Mars these 
proportions are reversed. While Venus repre- 
sents a past stop of the earth, Mars is, no doubt, 
a picture of what the earth shall one day be. 
With its thin atmosphere and extreme variations 
of temperature, it seems scarcely credible that 
man could now maintain himself upon this 
planet. 

The moon is entirely devoid of an atmosphere, 
and therefore incapable of supporting life. 

We may, therefore, say, as the result of our 
present knowledge of the earth’s neighbors, that, 
while Mars may have been capable of supporting 
human life in the past, and Venus may in the 
future, at the present time there is not one upon 
which man could live for a single hour. 


Tue “RULE OF THE RoAD”’ aT SEA—given 
in verse :— 

‘* Whether in safety or in doubt, 
Always keep a sharp lookout; 
If on your part a craft is seen 
Of any kind, with light of green, 
There’s not so much for you to do— 
A green light must keep clear of you. 
But if to starboard red appear, 
It is your duty to keep clear; 
Doas judgment says is proper— 
Port or starboard helm or stop her, 
And if there is not room to turn, 
Reverse the engines--go astern. 
If green to green or red to red, 
Perfect safety—go ahead.” 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brices, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 
16.—Orris. 

183—FlatlonG 
LunulitE 
OrthogoNn 
WaterraT 
EmpyrealL 
RenouncE 


17.—P 


A 
ST 
K 


19.—Rice paper. 
21.—Scansores. 22.—Abatement. 
23.—Bairam. 24.—Furfuraceous. 
25.—Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 
26.—Instalment. 27.—Interloper. 
28.—Counsellor. 29.—Opportunity. 
30.—Enthusiasm. 31.—Patronage. 
32.—Prohibitionist. 33.—Precis-e. 
34.—Presbyte-r. 35.—Vere-o. 
36.—Tine-a. 7.—Sura-l. 
88.—Park-y. 


20.—Pupillary. 


60.—A Charade. 
First two last evil has been done, 
Two last first mischief as in fun, 
By idle boys, whose hideous noise 
Our quiet neighborhood annoys. 


Therefore COMPLETE the actions named 
Have on the innocent been blamed, 
Resolved that we the town will free 
From boys committing injury. 


Last two we would the act regret, 

To so severely punish. Yet 

Would we be just we feel we must 

Imprison numbers of the worst. 
MAUDE. 


Half Squares. 

61.—1 A low drudge. 2 Courses. 3 Courte- 
ous. 4 Conducts. 5 A piece of glass for mag- 
nifying or diminishing objects. 6 Rage. 7A 
bone. 8 A consonant. 

62.—1 Counter action. 2 Makes dear. 3 To 
regard with love or wonder. 4 Roofs. 5 Sailors. 
6 Anger. 7 Abone. 8 A consonant. 

CyRIL DEANE. 


Anagrams. 

64.—Make nail-tubs. 

66.—Our first fee. 

68.—Abis nice lord. 

70.—Pig-iron trap, pa. 

72.—I miss pure ones. 
MUFTI. 


63.—Thin face, I. 
65.—Fine uncle. 
67.—No, I cannot rest. 
69.—Bless me in that. 
71.—Trim no cape. 


the union of things into one. 


13.—A Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In happiness, but not in grief; 
In foliage, but not in leaf; 
_In surgery, but not in skill; 
In testament, but not in will; 
In ferocious, but not in mild; 
In governess, but not in child. 
The whole is a domestic bird, 
The name of which you may have heard. 
ADELAIDE. 


14.—Double Central Acrostic. 
(Words of eight letters. ) 

1 Separates. 2 Pertinent. 3 Punishes. 4 
Providing food. 5 Pertaining to the drama. 6 
A remedy. 7 An ore of iron. 8 An owner of 
cattle. 

The fourth letters, read down, spell a word 
meaning tale of grief.” 

The fifth letters, read down, spell a word 
meaning ‘‘ goes beyond.” 

Cyrit DEANE. 


75.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A red resinous substance pro- 
duced by an insect. 3 A shrub of the genus 
syringa. 4 A large metal kettle. 5 To transport. 
6 Modest. 7 A letter. ADELAIDE. 


Word Snycopations. 
16.—Take very from naked, and leave an ani- 
mal. 
71.—To abate from a small horse, and leave 
an animal. 
78.—A double tripod from obscurity, and leave 
MAUDE,. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or largest list of answers 
to this month’s puzzles, received before April 10, 
we offer a book of poems; and for the next best 
list, a brilliant novelette. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, Birdie Browne, Ida May, Ted- 
dy, Bert Rand, Ann Eliza, Birdie Lane, Vinnie, 
Tom B., J. D. L., Nicholas, Black Hawk, Cora 
A. L., Eulalie, I. O. T. and Tellie Phone. 


Prize-Winners. 

Bert Rand, Indianapolis, Ind., and Ann Eliza, 
Portland, Me., for the largest lists of correct an- 
swers; Adelaide and Cyril Deane, for the best 
varieties of original puzzles, received before Dec- 
ember 1st and 10th. 
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EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE INEVITABLE. 


In society’s dizzy, bewildering whirl, 
You’re always quite certain to find 
The forty-year maiden, that gushing old girl, 
To her loss of attractions quite blind. 
She ought to remember when out ’mongst the men, 
With her snickering smirk or her sigh, 
That tabbics can never be kittens again, - 
And they’re wasting their time when they try. . 


And the ballet-girl, too, much maligned by the 
press, 
In its bitterest cynical strain ; 
How the length of her years and her shortness of 
dress 
Seem to fill all the critics with pain! 


But critics should think, ere they take up the pen, 


That the poor things can’t help looking wry; 
For tabbies can never be kittens again, 
And they’re wasting their time when they try. 


There’s the bachelor, also, completely passe, 
Who incessantly plays at gallant; 
Who waltzes in such a ridiculous way, 
And the young girls essays to enchant; 
This one simple fact seems to be past his ken, 
That he’s now reached the sweet by-and-by 
Where tabbies can never be kittens again, 
And they’re wasting their time when they try. 
— Merchant Traveler. 


The sun was high when Abdul Ben Hassen 
arose from his couch, and his head was by pain 
bestraught. It was then that he was approached 
by his wife, she of the house of Simeon, and she 
said unto him :— 

“A festal day unto thee, Oh, my husband, and 
to all thy house peace; may your sandals be 
studded with gold forever.’’ 

words,’ said Abdul, “are words of 
wisdom and spiced with the flavor of love. I re- 
turn thy greeting; but what wantest thou?” 

And behold his wife held forth a silken band of 
purple and yellow, and the letters upon it were 
in gold, and she said unto him :— 

“Behold, in my great love for thee I have con- 
structed a hat-band, that thou mayest put it in 
thy turban, and when the sons of men see it they 
will look upon thee with envy and say thou art 
a lollah from away back.’? 

And Abdul reached to the chestnut gong that 
hung at his girdle, and jerked it with exceeding 
potency, saying unto her:— 

“Lo, thou canst not work the hat-band racket 
upon me, for I have been there before, and lo, I 
have tumbled to thy scheme. Thou wouldst give 
me this jimcrack which I could buy of the mer- 
chants and artificers for a shekel, that I may go 


down to the city and buy thee a watch which. 


will cost divers talents. But behold, it will not 
work, for I am of the tribe of Eli, and I get there 
with both feet.’’ 

And lo! her anger was aroused, and she went 
forth, and he wist not that it was so.—St. Louis 
Whip. 


“T used to go to school with Senator-elect 
Paddock, of Iowa,’”’ said a gentleman in a Chica- 
go barber shop to a newspaper reporter. ‘‘Be- 
sides being a good scholar and a jolly playmate, 
Paddy was the best marksman with a snowball 
in the school. At the noon recess one day, Pad- 
dock and several of the boys got together to have 
a snowballing contest on the playground. The 
battle had raged for fifteen minutes or so, when 
one of the boys saw the principal of the school 
walking down the middle of the road on his way 
home to dinner. He wore a tall, black, plug hat, 
which sat upon his head like a cat on a grindstone. 
Paddock, who saw the teacher almost as soon as 
anybody, suggested that we give him a volley. 
The boys demurred. Paddock then said he 
would take a long range shot at the hat just for 
luck. Scooping up two handfuls of soft snow, 
the embryo statesman moulded it into a perfect 
sphere, and, taking careful aim, shot it after the 
retreating pedagogue with remarkable accuracy. 
The ball hit the tile amidships, and scattered 
the wreck ten feet away. The teacher looked 
round to discover his assailant, but there was no 
one in sight. When school was dismissed that 
afternoon, the principal related his noon experi- 
ence, and declared that there was only one boy 
in the school who could throw a snowball one 
hundred and fifty feet with any precision. That 
boy, he said, was Paddock, and, without waiting 
to take the customary ruler, the teacher seized an 
apple sapling as big round as a base ball club, 
and, taking the champion marksman by the col- 
lar, he larruped him until both stood in a cloud 
of dust. Paddock never threw any more snow- 
balls at the teacher.”’ 


Rastus—“ Mastah Smif, I wan’s ter ax yo’ er 
question.” 

Mr. Smira—‘‘All right, Rastus.’’ 

“Tse gwine ter git married nex’ week, an’ I 
wan’s ter know what am de kerrect thing ’bout 
payin’ de minister. Yo’ see, Mastah Smif, de 
lady ’pon whom I’se ’bout to confer de honah ob 
my han’, am werry hightoned in her depo’tment, 
sah, an’ I@wuddent wan’ ter do nuffin what 
wuzzent in de latest style. What I wan’s ter 
know is, should I han’ de minister de money, 
myself, sah, or dispute a fr’en’ ter do it for 
me ?”’ 
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‘IT see. Anybody going to stand up with you, 
Rastus ?”’ 

“Yes, sah. Sam Johnsing am ter be my bes’ 
man.” 

“Well, put the money in an envelope, and let 
Sam hand it to the minister.” 

‘*What! let Sam Johnsing handle dat money ? 
No, sah!’’ 

**Why not?” 

**?Cos I wuddent da’ resk it. I has de utmos’ 
confidence in Sam as a gemman, sah. Sam am 
a good frien’ of mine, an’ he am a great ladies’ 
man, an’ werry pop’lar in sassiety and wif de 
fa’r sex, an’ ebberyt’ing ob dat so’t, sah; but, ef 
I should let him handle dat dollah bill, de minis- 
ter would nebber see it—’deed he wuddent. I 
has de utmos’ confidence in Sam, Mistah Smif, 
*cept when it comes ter wealth. Sam ain’t used 
ter wealth.”’ 

Deacon K—— lacked the confidence of the in- 
habitants of M@——. He was most sincerely de- 
tested for his hypocrisy and double-dealing, and 
so very unpopular that a few wags conceived the 
idea of drawing up a paper requesting him to 
leave town. 

Once endorsed by two or three respectable 
names, the joke took; the paper circulated like 
wildfire, and soon contained every business name 
in the place. 

A most horrible position to occupy in respect 
to one’s neighbors. 

But the deacon was a genius in his way. Get- 
ting possession of the document, he adroitly 
changed the heading, and behold! the intended 
rebuke was transformed into an humble petition 
to the president that Deacon K—— be appointed 
postmaster of M——. In due time the appoint- 
ment came, much to the chagrin of the envious 
villagers. 


Speaking about the notorious Fakir, Tom 
Allyen, a Louisville theatrical manager said the 
other day to a reporter for the Courier-Journal, 
“He is one of the greatest of his kind I ever 
knew. Allyen was one of the first to adopt the 
gift-show business. Old theatre-goers in Louis- 
ville will remember that he came to the town.a 
number of years ago, and advertised that, at his 
first performance, he would give away four hun- 
dred dollars. He charged one dollar admission, 
and there was a packed house. After the curtain 
went up Allyen appeared on the stage. In one 
hand he carried a basket filled with ordinary 
envelopes, and in the other he had the four hun- 
dred dollars. He spread the envelopes on a 
table, and in plain view of the audience counted 
out the money, placing bills of vari®us denomin- 
ations in the envelopes until the entire four 
hundred dollars had disappeared. The table had 
a hole in the top which communicated with a 
false drawer, and, by a shrewd movement, 
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‘Fakir Tom’ swept the envelopes containing 
the bills into the drawer. The audience failed to 
catch on to this movement. 

“The other envelopes were replaced in the 
basket, and given to a colored man to carry to 
the door, where they were to remain until the 
performance was concluded. Then each person 
in passing out was to be handed an envelope. 
The lucky ones would draw money, the unlucky 
would draw blanks. 

“People were highly elated at the prospect, 
until the colored man with the basket reached 
the door. By some misfortune, it appeared, he 
stumbled. The basket fell, and the envelopes 
scattered down the front steps. Immediately 
there was a grand rush by everybody to secure 
the prizes. The house was cleared in a very few 
seconds, and ‘Fakir Tom’ within half an hour 
was out of the city. Of course nobody got a 
cent.” 


*“So you have been married twice?” said a 
man to a friend whom he had not seen for sey- 
eral years. 

Yes.” 

**Of course we can talk as many others could 
not, so now tell me which of your wives you 
liked better.’’ 

difference.”’ 

**None whatever ?”’ 

**None in the least.” 

‘‘ Like your second wife just as well as you did 
your first ?’’ 

Just the same.”’ 

‘* How long after your first wife died did you 
wait ?” 

** She ain’t dead.”’ 

“ Ah, you were divorced ?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘* Where is she now ?” 

At my house.”’ 

‘* What ? Do you allow her to remain there ?” 

Yes. 

‘*What does your wife say ?”’ 

is her choice.”’ 

‘* Well, well, I never heard of such an affair. 
There, sir, is the foundation for a novel.’’ 

**Oh, no; nothing strange about it.’’ 

Yes there is.”’ 

‘*Oh, no; for you see, shortly after being di- 
vorced from my wife I married her again.” 


Three brothers, bearing a remarkable resem- 
blance to one another, are in the habit of shaving 
at the same barber-shop. Not long ago, one of 
the brothers entered the shop early in the morn- 
ing, and was duly shaved by a German who had 
been at work in the shop only a day or two. 
About noon another brother came in, and under- 
went a similar operation at the hands of the same 
barber. In the evening the third brother made 
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his appearance, when the German dropped his 
razor in astonishment, and exclaimed :— 

‘Vell, mine Gott! dat man hash de fashtest 
beard I never saw. I shaves him dis mornin’, 
shaves him at dinner times, and he gomes back 
now, mit his beard so long as it never vash!”’ 


We were speaking to a friend the other day, 
respecting the merits of a ‘‘celebrated trage- 
dian,’’ when we had occasion to comment on the 
rant of the stage—the loud mouthing, the out- 
rageous gesture, the furious rolling of the eyes, 
the stride, swords that rattle in the hilt, and all 
the “‘pomp and circumstance” of the modern 
drama. 

Fancy this style carried into real life. On be- 
ing presented to a lady you would say, throwing 
yourself into a splendid attitude :— 

“Most gracious madam, on my knees I greet 
you,’ impressively placing your right hand upon 
your heart. 

To a creditor who would not pay :— 

“Fraudulent knave! payest thou me not? By 
yonder sun that blazes in the zenith, thee will I 
sue, and thou shalt see thy impious name flaming 
the streets on posters huge!”’ 

At dinner:— 

‘‘ Now, by my soul and all my highest hopes, 
those beans are royal. Were I Jupiter, beans 
should grace each royal banquet. What ho! 
waiter, bring hither more beans!” 

To your wife:— 

“Madam, beware thou dost excite me not; 
else, being too hot with wrath, I do myself some 
harm. A needle here—a button on my shirt—see 
it instantly performed. Do it! Nor leave the 
task to me.”’ 

“To your butcher :— 

“ Thou ensanguined destroyer of bovines, send 
me some mutton and some beef; and mark you, 
let it be tenderer than love, and sweeter than the 
bee’s rare burden. I would dine to-day.” 

To a friend :— 

‘*Excuse a rash intrusion on your grace, but 
hast thou in thy box a portion of that plant, 
ranked by the botanist among the genus nico- 
tiana?”’ or, *‘ Most noble friend, wilt thou par- 
take with me some strong libation ? Thou look- 
est dull to-day; ’twill cheer thy sinking heart.’’ 

Reply :— 

‘Oh, noble soul! alas, not all the wine of Bac- 
chanalian revels could ease the sorrow here!— 
here! (Left arm struck several times.) Oh, what 
afool and arrant knave am I; the very sport of 
fortune!” 

This is scarcely more ridiculous than three- 
quarters of the stage nonsense. 


At an examination in one of our young ladies’ 
seminaries the other day, the question was put to 
a class of little ones:— 


‘Who makes the laws in our government ?”’ 

**Congress,’”’ was the ready reply. 

“How is Congress divided ?’’ was the next 
question. 

But the little girl to whom it was put failed 
to answer it. Another little girl in the class 
raised up her hand, indicating that she could an- 
swer it. 

‘* Well,” said the examiner, “‘ Miss Sallie, what 
do you say the division is ?”’ 

Instantly, with an air of confidence as well ‘as 
triumph, the answer came:— 

‘ Civilized, half-civilized, and savage.”’ 


Do not fall in love with a pretty face, my son. 
Marry a homely woman if you would be happy. 
In the first place, the probabilities are that no 
other man will fall in love with her, and you will, 
therefore, never suffer the pangs of jealousy; sec- 
ondly, she will be so thankful to you for marry- 
ing her and frowning upon the pretty girls of her 
acquaintance, that she will ever be grateful to 
you, and love you with a love such as a girl with 
a pretty face can bestow on nothing but her look- 
ing-glass. 


Two clergymen, who had been attending a 
meeting in a town distant from their homes, had 
hastened to catch the train on their return, and 
just missed it, much to their disappointment. 
The porter who carried their luggage, gave vent 
to his feelings in vigorous, but not exactly ortho- 
dox language, in which a “‘ big, big D’”’ predom- 
inated. Whereupon one of the clergymen re- 
marked to his eompanion: — 

you hear that, doctor ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied the witty divine; ‘‘there are 
times when the services of a layman are indis- 
pensable.”’ 


Many men, although not as exemplary as they 
should be in their own lives, are yet at much 
pains torear their children correctly. The senti- 
ment with them is, ‘‘Do as I say, net as I do.’’ 
Such a father—not far from Cinncinati—is in the 
habit of getting on a ‘‘tare,’’ rather often. He 
endeavors, however, to hide the fact from his 
children; but “‘little pitchers have long ears,”’ and 
children know more of what is going on than 
grown »eople frequently suppose. 

One evening this exemplary parent was hear- 
ing his little Johnny recite his Sunday-School 
lesson. It was from the fourteenth chapter of 
Matthew, wherein is related the parable of the 
malicious individual who went about sowing 
tares, etc. 

‘“* What is a tare?” the parent interrupted to 
inquire. 

Johnny hesitated. 

Tell me, my son, what a tare is 2” 

“You have had ’em,” said Johnny, casting 
down his eyes and wriggling his foot. 
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‘Had ’em!’’ said the astonished parent, 
opening his eyes rather wide. ‘‘ Why, what do 
you mean, Johnny?” 

‘When you didn’t come home for three days 
last week,” said Johnny, ‘‘I heard mother tell 
Aunt Susan that you was off on a tare.”’ 

The Sunday-School lesson was brought to an 
abrupt close, and Johnny, who knew too much 
altogether to sit up any later, was sent off to 
bed. 


Old Doctor C—— was known as a skillful 
physician, blunt and downright, but not addicted 
to church-going. Mr. S——, the sick trader, 
sent for him. The pulse was examined, the pills 
dealt out, and the directions given. But as the 
doctor was taking up his saddle-bags, Mr. S—— 
turned to him with a very pious look. 


AND OTHERWISE. 


“T have a very solemn request to make of you, 
Dr. C—.”’ 

‘*What! of me? A solemn request of me?” 

“Yes, sir; it concerns my salvation, and I hope 
you won’t refuse it.’’ 

‘Why, bless you, Mr. S——, that don’t come 
in my line! Send for the minister.’’ 

‘But hear me. I feel that I am a very sick 
man, and if at any time you see I am going to 
die, I want you to let me know at least three days 
beforehand.”’ 

** But what in the world do you want to know 
that for?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know that I am prepared to die, 
and I shall want, at least, two or three days to 
prepare.”’ 

“Oh, well; make your preparation, make your 
preparation, Mr. S——; and if you don’t die, it 
will not be lost to your customers!” 


MAY-DAY MOVING. 


T 
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Squitts—“ Johnny, hold that stovepipe.” 
JOHNNY—“‘ I’ve got it, father.” 
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“Come, Gentle Spring,” 


yy Is good enowgh in poetry; but, 
—- in reality, if there is a weak 
a spot in the human body, 
m Spring is sure to find it. 
Diseases which originate in 
Impure Blood manifest them- 
selves at this period, and, if 
not eradicated by the use of 


9 s 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
become chronic and incurable. 
Boils, Humors, Pimples, Ery- 
sipelas, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
and especially that Tired out 
Feeling so peculiar to the 
Season, are all liable to “ Come” with “ Gentle Spring,” unless 
prevented by this powerful alterative. 

Lizzie W. DeVeav, 262 Benzamin M. Reep, 359 Railroad 
Brooklyn, N. Y., says : “ Every S ave., Jersey City, N. J., writes: “ By 
for years, I have had intolerable - | the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for a few 
aches with loss of energy. I began the months past, I have been entirely cured 


use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla last March, | of Rheumatism, with which I had suf- 
and have not since had a headache.” fered intensely for years.” 


Wo. R. Ferrer, 7 Chatham st., Bos-| Rev. A. Hacar, Lawrence, Mass., 
ton, certifies: ‘“‘As a safe and reliable | says: ‘“‘As a Ayer’s Sar- 
~ ring and family medicine, I think | saparilla is, beyon comparison, supe- 

yer’s Sarsaparilla invaluable.” rior to all other medicines.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


3 SUGAR-COATED 
Pills 
Are indorsed and recommended by Physicians in every State in the 
Union; and, as an effective remedy for the various derangements of 
the Stomach, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, they: have been steadily 
gaining over all other Pills, since their first introduction to the public. 
Being purely vegetable, they are mild, though searching, iz their oper- 
ation, and leave the system without injurious results. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Officer’s pay, bounf 
deserters rel feted. 
21 years’ practice. Success 


fee, Write for ane | now laws. 
& Cincinnati, 0, 


Washington, D. 
DONT BE A CLAM PISO’S CURE FOR 
= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 


CONSUMPTION 
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QHICAGO. 


me of Laundry Soap awarded 
a FIRST CLASS MEDAL at the New Orleans Exposition. 


It has the largest sale of ANY ONE BRAND of Laundry 
Soap on earth. 


Sales of “White Russian” during the year 1886, over 
22,000,000 pounds. 


it has been fully established in the United States Courts that 
JAS. S. KIRK & COMP’Y, Chicago, adopted ‘‘WHITE RUSSIAN” 
as a Trade Mark for Soap in the year 1864. Its use by any other 


manufacturer can and will be enjoined, and damages recovered 
therefor. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


Heart aches are often cured by heart 
takes.— Whitehall Times. 


Many a man seeks a girl for her pa value. 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


‘* Boodle ”’ is said to be derived from the 
Dutch, but the Canadians get the mest of it. 
—New Haven News. 


“Tt do not desire wealth for itself,’’ re- 
marked the philosopher. ‘‘ No,” replied the 
cynic, ‘‘I suppose you desire it for your- 
self.."—Pittsburg Despatch. 

It is always safer to deal with horses than 
women, if information about their ages is 
required. The horse never wears store 
teeth.—Fall River Advance. 


The woman whose favorite hymn is ‘I 
would not live alway,” has spent $230 for 
patent medicines during the past ten years. 
—Norristown Herald. 


In a recent speech, Mark Twain declared 
that Franklin was a sober man. Then the 
report that the philosopher bottled Jersey 
lightning must be erroneous. — Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 


“No man can look dignified in a woman’s 
eyes while taking care of a baby,’’ observes 
an exchange. It is probably just as well that 
such is the case. When there is a baby 
around no woman will ever look at a man.— 
New York Graphic. 


It took $315 worth of flowers to bury the 
last alderman who died in New York. When 
somebody asked Douglas Jerreld for a six- 
pence to bury a_ bailiff, Jerrold. replied, 
“Here’s a shilling. Bury two.”” The moral 
is obvious.— Boston Herald. 


How can you expect a woman to keep up 
with the age, when she has so much difficul- 
ty in keeping up with her own.—Burlington 
Free Press. 

Brown—‘‘ What did you think of the 
play?” Fogg— Fairly good thing; but 
what I object to is the intense realism in 
the third act—a church scene, you know. It 
was so natural that I actually went to sleep.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A horrible thought has suggested itself to 
Chicago young men. If a woman can marry 
by proxy, the undesirable ones will hire 
proxy men, and marry themselves to any 


man they may happen to fancy.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


In all our experience in writing everything 
from a two-liner to a book review, there is 
nothing that we have ever so much dreaded 
to tackle as a puff for an undertaker.—New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Fredoniany 


A prominent lawyer in this city recently 
secured a client in the person of a man 
charged with counterfeiting, and received 
four new fifty-dollar bills as a retainer. 
When the legal light went to deposit them 
in bank, he discovered that they were bogus, 
and with remarkable presence of mind he 
withdrew from the case.—Chicago 
ocean. 


Frequently ladies in need of ready money, 
for which they did not like to ask their hus- 
bands or fathers, have purchased. valuable 
articles at a stere where they had credif,;and 
then sent them to us toobtain aloan. They 
get the money they want,.and, having no 
use for the articles, they fail to redeem 
them. Their husbands or fathers pay the 
bills, in blissful ignorance of the little 
schemes of their wives and daughters.—St. 


‘Louis Pawnbroker. 


Dilby—*‘ Hello, old fellow, you look de- 
pressed this morning. Come, let me cheer 
you up! Tell me the trouble, re I shall 
know just how to proceed.” 

Wigwug (brightening)—* Why, I’ve just 
paid out my last nickel to get square with the 
world, so if you can len ”—— 

‘* Happy man—square with the wor— 
there’s my car—’m in a hur——’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


The barber proceeded to explain that the 
“sneezing spot’’ was a sensitive place to 
the left of the middle of the forehead. 
‘* Why,” said he, *‘ there are men who come 
in here who sneeze regularly every time I 
comb their hair or shave them just as soon 
as the comb passes over that spot. I had a 
man in here yesterday who sneezed three 
times just as hard as he could, all because I 
touched the ‘sneezing spot.’ It must be a 
very small nerve that tickles the nostril.” — 
Albany Journal. 


With snow in Baltimore, the mercury for- 
ty-five degrees below zero in Montana, sunny 


skies in Florida, a man killed by lightning in 
Indiana, and loud thunder in Pennsylvania, 
all in one day, some idea can be obtained of 
the decided promiscuousness of American 
weather.—Baltimore American. 

*¢ You jist ought to have been over to our 
house last night!’ shouted one small boy to 
another, recently. 

Why; making pictures ?” 

‘“*Naut much! Humph! No, sir; our 
folks went away, and we had pop-corn, two 
kinds ef sweetened water, milk and cam- 
phor, drew the dog around in the table-cloth, 
and the hired girl told us eight ghost stories.” 
—Exchange. 

‘¢ Charming girl, that Miss Rockwood.” 

Yes, she is rather nice.” 

‘*T don’t think I ever met any one who 
could be more thoroughly entertaining.” 

*¢'You seem to be rather smitten with her, 
Robert.”’ 

“Yes, Iadmire her exceedingly. Lucky 
thing I didn’t meet her before I married you, 
my dear.”’ 

“Yes, it is rather lucky—for her.—Tid- 
Bits. 

‘In cleaning your coat,’’ he said, as he 
halted a gentleman on the steps of the post- 
office, ‘“‘ I found these two letters in the lin- 
ing. When your wife called for the gar- 
ment, I thought it best not to say anything 
about the letters.” 

The gentleman received them, flushed up, 
and then turned pale; and, as he put them 
in one pocket and drew a silver dollar from 
the other, he remarked:— 

“You did exactly right. These are a 
couple of letters my wife wrete me when we 
were sparking, and I wouldn’t have lost them 
for a hundred-dollar bill.” 

“Quite right sir, and I’m much obliged. 
If she writes you any more, and I find ’em, 
you can depend upon my discretion.” —Ez- 
change. 

A medical journal says, ‘‘ going to bed on 
an empty stomach is a good way to invite 
sleeplessness.”” Another medical. authority 
says that eating just before retiring pre- 
vents sleep.”’ The only alternative seems te 
be, if a man wishes to get a night’s sleep, is 
to go to bed without his stomach.—Norris- 
town Herald. 

‘“* That fellew is a dead beat,” said a mer- 
chant to one of his traveling men, speaking 
of a man who passed on the other side of the 
street. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


‘¢ What has he done ?” 

‘¢ Why, he rented a house of me last No- 
vember, and he hasn’t paid me a cent yet.” 

‘¢ Maybe he’s poor, and can’t pay.” 

‘* Nothing of the kind, sir. I called around 
there, the other day, and I found him liy- 
ing in luxury,—positive luxury,—oriental 
luxury!” 

‘Well, it isn’t strange.” 

What 

‘*That he should be living in owe-you- 
rental luxury.”’ 

The traveler is now looking for some 
house that needs his services.—Merchant 
Traveler. 

Due West is a cultured and Christian little 
village of six hundred inhabitants. It has 
two colleges, one theological seminary, eight 
ministers of the gospel and three churches. 
1t is healthfully situated, yet five doctors, 
six medical students, and three drug stores 
exist and seemingly flourish.—Charleston 
(S. C.) News. 


The Senate pension committee had a mod- 
est visitor the other day. It was a woman 
from New York, who said she wanted a 
pension of $100,000 annually, and that she 
weuld give the senators forty-eight hours te 
arrive at a favorable decision. Should her 
request not be granted, she declared that she 
would explode in the family circle of each 
member of the committee a bombshell which 
would ruin them socially.— Washington Cor- 
respondence. 


A Lamoille County poet sends us some 
verses, entitled ‘‘ Give Me Back My Own.” 
We regret to say that we have used the 
stamp, and that the paper has one of our ed- 
itorials on the back. In order to avoid such 
complications in the future, our poet will 
please send only the stamp. — Burlington 
Free Press. 

Hotel clerk (to guest)—‘‘I see, sir, that 
you are from Camden, New Jersey.” 

Guest—‘* Yaas, I was born an’ raised in 
Camden. Ever ben thare ?”’ 

Hotel Clerk—‘‘ Never. When you go to 
your room to-night, please turn the gas off. 
Don’t blow it out.”,—New York Sun. 

Boston chews more spruce gum, it is re 
ported, than any ether place in the country. 
Happy innocents. They all suppose it is 
spruce gum, and perhaps some of itis. But 
more of it is paraffine wax flavored with oil 
of juniper. But it does them all just as much 
goed.—New York Mail. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“Now, when the buds begin to show, How soon it brings in healthy play 
’Tis time for old and young to know, The torpid LIVER day by day, 
That Fevers, LassiTrupe, and all And Regulates the System through 
The ills at INDIGESTION’s call, From crown of head to sole of shoe, 
With every trouble, ache or pain It cures the Piles, it opens pores ; 
That follows in the BILiovus train, Lost Appetite it soon restores. 
Will scatter like the thieves of night Wise families throughout the land 
Before a draught of SELTZER bright. Keep TaRRANT’s SELTZER near at hand.” 


EFFERVESCENT PERIENT 


The only Remedy Prepared for Popular Use that is at once Safe, 
Prompt, Pleasant and Effective. 


TARRANT &CO., Daveaists 
NEW YORK. Established | &34. EVERYWHERE. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISEH. 
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Well Known Throughout 
United States and Canada as H 


and all Affections of the Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 


Rapid and permanent cures are effected by using HALe’s Honey or HorEHOUND AND 
Tar, a pleasant and efficacious remedy, which does not contain anything whatever injurious to 
the most delicate constitution, yet exerts almost magical power in all affections of the Throat 
and Lungs, soothing and allaying irritation and inflammation, and strengthenin the tissu 
thus enabling them to endure the changes of the seasons. Invaluable in the first sta 
Croup, before a physiciancan be had. Beware ofinertand worthlessimitations similar in 
name. Ask for HALES Honey of Horehound and Tar, and take no substitute. 


= KEEP IT IN READINESS. 
Three sizes— 25c. 50c. and $1; the larger proportionately cheaper. 


HALES HONEY: C.NCrittenton. Prope 


1S DRUGGISTS. York. 
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